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by Nguiu (.'rutiucr 

London University needs In hu 10 
per cent smaller and IS per cum 
diuiipur liy i lie end «f tin? ricciulu, 
according in ilu* tUsuKsinii pnper 
I'cluascd this week by the Swinnei- 
um-Dyei' cimitniuuu mi academic 
leiirguiimiiinii. 

Tlu* papLT, which essentially con- 
fines itself in saying what Nit 1 pruli- 
k*ms are ami what the ' financial 
ut Feels nf the uvciteus student fee 
policy. ami Guvet'iuucm spending 
cuts will mean, leaves open tEie real 
<|iiestinn nf wlim should be dune. 

In some i pi uriccs the paper is 
sum us living unduly ularaiisi, with 
its I*si inline that real iucuinu cntild 
drop by I iv tween per cent 

over I t*n years, line mure generally, 
ii (ms been seen us a inn tie I hi 
rest mini , u 11101111 ting in merely at 
set of tallies which could have liven 
easily compiled ut tlie liegi lining nf 
the exorcise. 

Same nf the tables show the re- 
markable differences hut tvcen insti- 
tutions as to die cost nf providing 
subjects and the cheaper colleges 
will IinlU thia information in their 
liemi. 

The jiitper asks 111 embers nf the 
university whet her they rim utterly 
reject ii policy of redundancy. The 
Association of University Touchers 
says llmt the paper demonstrates 
that it the university wants to save 
money the last thing it should do 
is declare redundancies. The ATJT 
own says it will support the reten- 
tion of small departments, criticuliv 
examined in the . paper, and small 
Colleges because they contribute to 


ssasusa*/ 

the research and liji, 1 1 ft nr 
of the mi i vend ty. 

Members of the university have 
been invjtud rn make nnnments by 
(he end of March and the committee 
is expected to make a filial report 
hy the end of the year. 

The puppr . invites comments on 
the federal structure of the univer- 
sity and this kind nf debate, whether 
the university .should have strong 
leadership and direction from the 
centre, or whether schools should 
he more free to guide their own 
destinies, may "Avo IF be relevant hi 
the appointment of a new vice- 
chancellor. 

Nominations for this post, under 
the new statutes, closed last week 
and two favomed contenders are 
Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial 
College, um! Dr nrviin Thwaitcs, 
principal nf Westfield. The statutes 
prnvidu fur the appointment of a 
vice-chancellor for four, and then 
a further four years. 

Lord Annan, the present vice- 
chancellor; hns said that if the uni- 
versity cannot find such a person 
he would agree to stay on for 
another year, although ‘he thinks 
tins will not prove to be the case, 
and that a long-tomi appointment 
is pref arable. 

Tlie new statutes also provide far 
a newly constituted academic coun- 
cil. London University faces there- 
fore a reorganization of its admini- 
strative structures us well as an 
examination of its academic direc- 
tion 111 coniing months. 
Swliuierton-pyer discussion paper, 

page 4 . 

Leader, page 27 



Fine art student Nick Nor bury from Middlesex Polytechnic, 
working on a mural commissioned for a housing trust project at 

: °i°r P reen * London. The mural depicts a circus scene with 
eight diameters. 

£900,000 for Newcastle Poly 


! Newcastle Polytechnic was this week 
allocated £900,000 from the rates 
ending all speculation about possible 
course closures and the future via- 
bility bf the institution. 

This moetns the polytechnic needs 
to find savings of some £800,000 to 
meet a projected shortfall over tlie 
n&xt year of El. 78m. Governors have ' 
already agreed cuts of about 
£735.000. 

Mr Gordon Campbell, assistant 
director said ail danger of course 
closures hqd now beep removed and 


the polytechnic could look to keen- 
ing up its high standards. 

. Cuts already made mean two small 
halls oF residence and two academic 
annexes have been dosed. Last 
week students mounted a lecture 
boycott in protest of the magnitude 
of cuts first discussed. 

A leaked document suggested 
«;78m cuts would jeopardise the 
validation of certain courses. The 
city’s education committee said it 
had now made a realistic contribu- 
tion to safeguard the future of the 
polytechnic as one oE the best In 
the o 9 unp-y. 
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IUC to become unit within British Council 
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by John O’Leary 


: Bussell, the 1 former director of. tlie 

A'rtertcr W„ ,ho Brhhh Coun. : » C 3.«JS? e ,i°, b 

lT C -y.r ve X n * Councl * merger. He Taft his post I FCrialght- 
lor Higher fcducatlpu Overseas^ Was ago and has returned to the EEC' 


A 1 nferaer b etwee ii tlac British Court- to satisfy, tlie conditions " for the 

fixate ftasaMLS"! s » 


Mr. hall-., Mairten; Minister -for' - ; ^ . V 

Overseas Development, cndtil raotn V D f v r^Sl 1 said he'felt let dawn 
than a year pf uncertainty with hla .=*«* * UG md the Ovetseas De- 
slftemvnj -that ftom April Hid work velowtfept,;- Administration, who 
*t? c J^ould be carried :nut by'. r f? r ^ i , te d . bim* from; Brussels, "My: 
a higher, education : qnn; within' the iVlsw is that, although , the. appoint- 
British ^opncil. - , was.fpt only' a.ypqr, that was 

- Independent Tnters'PH 1 dowisto budgetary reasons and 
Po&fecJwfc Council ■ {- certainty -dp ate think I would 
wHI homfaate members of a stand- ‘TfE* come . tp the' IUC If anyone 

fc 8 Council jjg -jn-i TfouW be for just nine 
to 8»E (% atari work of ifap new ublt.'. .-months”,, hq ■- 

SKtSy u"fT ¥ apptdhled V “My reg r<? l, which I ‘have ex- 

yesterday from vrfilwn the rank « «F 


probably the lesser, of two evils, but 
because, I thought I would have the 
opportunity. to actively shape things' 

• w "t 2“ ttiwas 1 all settled he added. 

, Dr, Russell , said thp vlcd-cbancel-' 
lor? had run Up against a stone wall 
fjL the British Council’s insistence 
that one of their own staff be 

: s *“ d he also icon* 

' the review hdd taken 

ta^ffid.edt necohnt of medium, and 
Iong-tefm educational issues. - .'. , . 
^ MF- john-Burgh, director general 
of. the-; British Council, said Sis 
■ week .that he had been bound , tc 

monh *£ n u^!!i- 2® ,hl " 5 own . aiipoint- , 

• Sl i « h ? MOW unit. .since, it: 
JSffj ^.financial implications^ 

• former province of the 

T ^^5 tI 15 hw ^ te ’ chairpian. 
lU^.said Aat the Wee-chap- 
v cel|ora had qrgued for iDr. Russ all’s 
-WMbmiahr “but; "bcep.t?d^-® 


1 decision . 


ifu ar J an S em ® lu would protect 
lift* i°hs .°f' all other staff b,t. the 
' i*- ,ld v w °nld have considerable 


, — eousioei aoie 

7 organization. '■ 

P DA e *ee«s.i£pooro00 per' 
year to be saved by the hew arrange- 
?*Jch .will be reassessed -by 


TiwTiairfflura; 

option of reverting to the present 
Sfl: Pfovide a 


„»<aKooo & 

lisw -'wdiag committee i» 

iif ^WH.bUndiife-.pnder the charge 
V ; : >':) : ‘ reader, page .27 
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Welsh universities likely to merge 


f»y Nt»ji-» Crequer 
Twii univer-iiics in IVales are 
likelv t*» iHoigi* und huennie a test 
case foi the uiiiversitv system under 
pressure to i-utionuli/u and show 
greater collaboration. 

Roth principals of the University 
of Wales Institute of Science and 




Technology, und University College, 
Cardiff, urc in favour of merger, 
and although there has been limited 
formal discussion’ of the proposal 
as yet, talk; are taking place with 
the University Grants Committee. 

Tile UGC said at the und of last 
year that there had to be a strong 
measure of collaboration between 
individual universities if the system 
was to he reshaped to meet new 
demands and copo with limited 
finance, and that there would he 
more airect intervention than in 
the past. 

: The two universities exist almost 
aide by side in Cardiff, with about 
3.0QD students at UWIST and 6,000 
at University College. In 1977 the 
UGC. asked the two universities 
and Hie Wulsh National School of 
Medicine to draw up an outline 
growth plan j to climinute unneces- 
sary duplication, but this plan 
foundered.'’ 


Recently there have been plans 
to combine engineering at the two 
institutions into a single faculty, 
but this failed when the UGC said 
it could not fund a new site for 
engineering buildings at UWIST. 

The UGC then suggested that the 
!ns[itiitinn.s should consider combir- 
ing the University College facilll 
of applied science with the UWIS' 
schools of engineering. 

This was not thought to he viable, 
so the two principals decided oil 
a merger of the two institutions. 
The principal nf UWIST, Ur 
Trotmmi-Uicfcciison, said : ” 1 have 
agreed with Dr Bav&ti, the Uni var- 
sity College principal, that the UGC 
shniild examine whether it wished 
to issue nu invitation to the Council 
of UWIST to operate us a single 
university.' 1 

The proposal, a massive jump 
from just merging a faculty, has 
taken many staff by surprise. Many 
only hoard of it by rending a memo- 
randum on a department notice- 
bonrd. 

The local officers of the Associa- 
tlun of University Teachers arc 
likely to cal] for more information 
from the UGC and want assurances 
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that job security und prospects will 
he protected. Stuff at UWIS l - arc . 
to write to all Welsh MPs making 
them aware of the proposul. 

Ur Trotmau-Dickenson, said this 
week; “Here are two Institutions 
within a few hundred ynrds of each 
Other ' in Cardiff. If tlie two were 
combined Ij would be the higgesr 
university in the country without 
a medical school." 

He said that a large number of 
matters would have to Iw con- 
sidered, such as the structure of 
the new body, but thnt he did not 
ace any likolihood of redundancy, 
ire suid there was already a large 
degree nf cnllnborutiiiu in u number 
of departments. There would be 
no immcdiuie savings, but thuro 
could be in the long term. 

Senate 1ms yet to discuss the idea 
hut it will be considered by council 
and court on February 20. 

Dr Rcvan, principal of University 
College, said he would be guided by 
his senate. “I told them that Dr 
Troinuin -Dickenson had said we 
should absorb them and that he 
should serve under mu until 1 retire. 

*' I have been of the view for 
some time that this was the proper 


£500 shortage 
subject bonus 
postponed 

by Patricia SantinelU 

The proposal to attract high calibre 
graduates . into teaching mathe- 
matics and physics by offering an 
extra £5Q0 on tqeir grdrtts bus been 
delayed unti{ next year. ■ 

A pilot scheme which was -.to Tun 
fropi September In six. institutions 
at a cost of £30,000 has hit snags 
which would make selection proce- 
dures difficult,. says t^e Department 
of - Education aiid Science. 

It has told local authority assdcla* 
tions that almost half the places for 
the Postgraduate Certificate; o£ Edu- 
cation for next year have been filled 
or are oa offer. Applications for 
PGCR maths and physics have coif 
tinued, to- improve— applications for 
maths are 690 compared- to 518 last 
year. and for physics 247 opposed tp 
178. 

- " Several of the bodies, concerned 
with the education of teachers have 
recommended postponement. ?lie 
Government accepts that it will now 
be difficult to run the scheme .in' 
the : current «easoil Without ' disrupt 
ing the - pattern of reej uit ptefit. ]t 
ha* therefore decided 1 that, the first 
■ schpkrtWpsi shSyll'bo . bifewd for 
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way fin-ward. We have in think of 
vmvs uf rationalizing the whole of 
buciuty at the moment. 

“ But l am not prepared tn gu 
into this unless the position and 
prospects of our staff arc preserved. 
It would be sensible fur this kind 
nf tension to bo removed.” lie said 
that the first common Intake of 
students might be in 198.1, which is 
the University College centenary 
yeur. 

Dr Juhn Baty, president of the 
AUT at UWISrr, said they were 
seeking more iiiformutlnn. " We 
are prepared 10 consider uuy reasun- 
able proposals hut we must have 
assurances about tenure and jab 
prospects." 

A member of his executive, Dr 
Graeme Holmes, said the way the 
latest proposals had been floated 
did not induce confidence and that 
there was disquiet that the two 
principals may he pre-empting 
muny decisions in advance. 11 If the 
intention is to make Cardiff a triul 
example for university college 
mergers to tuke place elsewhere in 
Britain then tlie manner of carrying 
out the initial moves in this instance 
constitute a disquieting precedent 
in decision-making ”, he said. 


National body 
plan goes 
to Cabinet 

hy - John O’Leary 

The Department or, Education anil 
Science is rapidly pushing its ■ pro- 
posal ' to remove higher education 


Cabinet’s committee mqcbiru 
spite of mounting opposite 01 



nrrai.-T^-f in-ii-iniva 


On Tuesday the proposal, which 
involves transferring 98 polytech- 
nic's and colleges. tp a new. coutrn 1 ly 
funded- system,.. was discussed by 
Cabinet Cemhiittee H, which 14 
Chained hy . Mr William Whitehtw 
and deals- with-' home and sucial 
affairs, including education. 

The - proposal has already beep 
through a sequence of bilateral dls- 
c us si u ns between the DES and. other 
departments, where it 1$ understood 
to have been givuu a mixed recep- 
tion. : : 

Although the Treasury is . re- 
orted to 'favour the salieme, other 


Malcolm Bradbury 
discusses the “ isms f ’ and 
‘'wasms of intellectual 
life in the United States 
over the past half 
century. 9 

R. A. Cickoski re-reviews 
Lionel Trilling, 13 


Philosophical contrasts 
Alan Montefiore discusses 
the barriers of mutual 
ignorance and mistrust 
that separate British and 
French philosophers, 1 1 


Tam Dalyell 

Robin McKie talks to 
Michael Foot's old foe 
on devolution who has 
just been appointed 
Labour's spokesman on 
science policy, 1 


Liverpool’s birds 
David Jobbi ns talks to . 
Professor- William Hale 
Svho is one of Britain’s 
leading.authorities on 
waders, 8 • - 


Taxonomy of knowledge 
David Knight discusses 
how man classifies plants, 
animals and knowledge 
itself, 10 
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Sociology and engineering 
Four, pages of;newboo|cs 
on SojcioJpgy . (14-17) 0 r 6 
balanced by four pages 
of new engineering 
books ( 18-21 V • 
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by David Jobbins 
University manual workers have 
bitterly rejected a fi per fell! pay 
offer. Tiic increase is v.’ni'th C t.15 
In t-1- 1 T> a week to ilia .13,flU0 
purlers, rmeiiitp. und clean inn staff. 

Fiiiir h>urs oE tie no tint inn raised 
iSie offer nn I lie £54 minimum lute 
from £3.28 to £3.45 a week — " the 
pi ice of a pi ill n[ milk", com* 
men led Mr Rodney Dicker sraffc, 
li tide iiniiui side sccrctaiy of ilic 
central council fur non-teaching 
stuffs.' 

Till 1 main union, the National* 
T.T itimi oi I'nhlic Eniphiycc-i, Is seek- 
ini' u public inquiry into till* salaries 
a ini perils uf rico-ihdnccllnr* who in 
Mr Bickers tafiV* winds lire -" sin inn 
like CoticT.sE batons lecturing us on 
belt ' liftmv nine, ’’. 

NUI’E wains its sponsored MPs 
Tn I'jmi out fri i in ministers if it is 
true i I kii the nffer is wo rih less 
ill nil 1 per cent of n vice chan- 
cellor** weekly salary. 

“If [lie in.irin.il winkers got a 
30 per cent inert if.n in cariiinys— 
a In ne basic wanes — they would 
:<(ili nut In- overpaid. Many of 
them lake limne less ilum £44 a 
week. Our members are tint pre- 
pared Hi lif'liii'ii tlieir hells lo t!i» 
point where llu-y Ine.ik while o liter 
piiiple in tile universities are gut- 
. litiji p.iiil very well", Mr llirkcr- 
si. life said. 

I-'rid.iy'r; talks were apparently 
. km ii red by press co vertigo of 

rtnaarlcs by Mr Dickers laffe about 
tiie vice chancellors and their Dili- 
lurid to the Imvctp.iul university 
workers. 

“ Met h inks they protest (un 
much", he said this week. “if 
they *uy they are paid high salaries 
because uf their highly responsible 
. . ivusifii, that responsibility us 
employers includes tho 33,0(10 
manual workers. They tiro just 
.abrogating their responsibility by 
hiding behind tho skirts of the 
Government six per cent policy/’ 

The two sides arc due to meet 
again later this month. 

University white-collar, workers', 
leaders -faye . 1 reacted- wftb dl*ap- 
polqantoi ,Bud an *ccu»gtkm of sex 
discrlmlnjftion to last work’s ret$ra- 


Tliey were meeting the university 
authorities this week to discuss the 
it- port from the standing commis- 
sion oil pay coni]uirabiliiy. 

“A disappointing report which 
goes only n s m all way towards rec- 
ognizing die roil worth of our mem. 
hers ", ’ said Mrs Rita Donaghy, 
chair person of the National and 
Local Government Officer/ Asso- 
rt i tint national universities com- 
mittee. 

.“ Not only has the commission dis- 
criminated against women because 
- they, arc low-paid and must remain 
low-paid in the terms of the award, 
'hut it has refused to compensate 
for 1 1 io abysmal pension schemes in 
universities because women outside 
receive lower pensions than men.” 

The commission {omul that uni- 
versity clerical staff were on aver- 
age 5 per cent underpaid despite a 
1.1.5 per cent interim award lust 
summer. It said the extra 5 per cent 
should be the subject nF negotiations 
to determine the baseline for the 
1031 pay round. 

The repm t says that (he shortfall 


was us high as in per cent for the 
hnvL'St-grjdn clerical stuff — many of 
them font ale. Those in the middle 


f liadcs were 2 to ft per cent behind, 
mt i lie highest “uxertuive” grade 
was 9 per cenL ahead. 

Negotiators acting on behalf of 
i he university computer operators 
have culled an the cauuuission cur. 
rcntly examining their case to make 
n firm recommendation rather than 
suggest that tlieir findings should 
form the basis for negotiations. 

Tho report, one of the last two 
being handled by the commission, is 
expected to bo submitted to the 
Prime Minister early in March. 

Tho reference, which is part of 
the lust p»y round, has July 1 Inst 
year as a base date. The operators 
belong to the Association of Scien- 
tific, Technical mid Managerial 
Staffs and the National and Local 
Gii vein men t Officers’ Association. 

Mr Russell Miller, rh ASTMS 
notional official, said the commis- 
sion had also been asked to dis- 
count questions, suc.h as the fringe 
• benefits enjoyod byr Ctnobutor stlQ. 


mtn flat ion that a 5 iter cent short- 
fall in pay should be the subject 
of negotiations. 


juen as tne fringe 
1 byr ctnobutor * staff. 

ttdviftnf the Am*. 

mission -we , do not.thihR.it appro- 
priate to 'Include a recommendation 
on shift payments, which should be 
left to normal negotiations.”- 


College’s 98 per cent success 


Some '98 per cant of student tea. 
chcr 4 innd- 90 per cent pf other 
gi’RfJu.irei from the City of Liver- 
pool Colic tte oE Hither Education 


students. The careen 1 service bad 
warned final year students- last 
autumn that . " great' "efforts' Would 
if they .tyere to obtain 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

There is now a very serious short- 
age of good engineering researchers 
applying for funding for work, the 
chairman of the Science Research 
Council. Sir Geoffrey Allen, said 
this week. 

Sir Geoffrey was speaking to the 
Fellowship of Engineering when he 
warned that he could not under- 
estimate the problem now facing 
the council. “ We can manage to 
get the money for research pro- 

e riimmes but we cannot make the 
est people come forward for funds. 
They must do that themselves ”, he 
said- 

He added that the poor response 
of first-class researchers to engineer- 
ing work was die main problem 
that now face s the SRC’s engineer- 1 

Army service 
condemned 
by union 

by Patricia Santlnelli 
An urgent call on the Government 
to deny that it has miy plans to 
inrroduco military training for the 
young unemployed on tho Youth 
Opportunities Programme came 
from the leading lecturers’ union 
this week. 

Mr Mick Farley, assistant secre- 
tary further education at the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, said 
diat any such proposal would not 
only be unacceptable but would 
discredit the programme and lead 
to the withdrawal of existing sup- 
port and good will. 

"Certainly, it is not what YOP 
is about, and, as with suggestions of 
enforced community service, will be 
utterly opposed by those concerned 
to see ail 16- to 19-year-olds given 
proper opportunities for vocational 
preparation, including further edu- 
cation during their transition from 
school to work,"- Mr Farley said. 

He added that such suggestions 
were totally consistent with; the 
Government's stated objective of 
eventually providing for every. 16- 
and 17-year-olds not in education 
or in a job vocational preparation 
lasting up to the age of 18. He 
called for a reaffirmation of this 
commitment and the setting of an 
early target date to fulfil it. 

_ So far Mr Jim Prior, Secretary of 
State for Employment, has con- 
firmed that his department and the 
Ministry of Defence were discussing 
what assistance the services could 
offer to young people, but has ruled 


ing board. Tn particular ho high- 
lighted the heavy engineering hide 
of the board’s activities as tho 
major cause of difficulties. This in- 
cluded production, civil mid parti- 
cularly chemical engineering winch 
had suffered a sudden dutvitwartl 
trend in good research nrnpnsaR 

•* The only way ahead is tn 
strengthen collaborative ventures 
between universities and industry ”, 
Sir Geoffrey .said. “Good academics 
have got work outside their depart- 
ments on real rigs and not play all 
the time with toys inside univer- 
sities.” 

Sir Geoffrey also highlighted 
other problems facing engineer ing 
research which stemmed from 
sources outside the departments 
directly funded by the engineering 
board. In particular, he stressed 
that difficulties facing the science 


hoard of the SRC, which fumki 
research such ns chemistry, wZ 
nnd physics, were causing prSJf 

While biological research / 
booming, physics was la r«L*' 
bud state, lie believed. ThUta 
direct concern to ensu!)' 
because a great ninnv eSE?. 
develop me ms were first iSI 
from original discoveries In 

work in solid state S- 
nnd ns ultimate effect n«T- 
irunics. * 

"It 1ms token the science W 
throu years to realize that S 
is something to worry about B 
it comes tn physics research »“ 
universities ”, Sir Geoffrey * 

“ We arc going to feel the £ 
of that in tiie next five nun! 

I cun certainly say that ««n* 
In the garden is not lowh" 
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Review group criticises 
‘authoritarian 9 college 



by Ol«a Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The director of Glasgow College of 
Technology has come under sirring 
criticism from a special review 
group set up by Strathclyde Region 
Education Commitee to examine the 
operation of the college- 

The group was established four 
months ago by Strathclyde region, 
which finances the further educa- 
tion college, following staff allega- 
tions that the college was being run 
in an authoritarian and undemo- 
cratic way. 

' And tho review group, which 
interviewed the chairman ot the col- 
lege council, staff members, rejuc- 
sail i.i lives of teachers’ organ izaumi* 
and i lie director of education, ns 
well .is considering written reports, 
has echoed the staff complaints. 

The root of the problem, says the 
group’s report, is cluuso 17 of the 
college council’s constitution, which 
makes director Dr Reginald Beale 
tesponsihlc to Strathclyde’s director 
of education for the college’s 
internal management. 

"It makes the role of the directm 
vis-a-vis the college council mnldg- 
uoiis nnd we believe die director 
has used this ambiguity to n.s*uine 
to hiuiseif much greater indepen- 
dence of action than we feel he 
ought to have", says the report. 
" However, wo also uelievo that lie 
lias not considered himsalf subser- 
vient to the director of education.” 

The director of education, says 
tho report, has in the main chosen 
not to exercise the full authority 
for the detailed running of the col- 
lege which clause 17 implies, and 
the group urges that the clause be 
revised to make Dr Beale respon- 
sible directly to the college council. 

However, the college council itself 
does not escape criticism. The 
review group describes it as a 
“ remarkably passive body *’ which 
has been ineffectual in fulfilling its 
role as the ultimate authority for 
the college’s management and super- 
vision. 


“ It has allowed a situation to 
develop within the college whore 
un atmosphere of mistru>t and sus- 
picion prevails nnd criticism, much 
of it valid, of all uspc-cis of the 
management nnd supervision of tiie 
college abounds”, says the report. 
It adds that if this is to be dispelled, 
the council must take a much more 
positive role in running the college, 
and tuke steps to remove the widely 
held view that it is merely the tool 
of senior management. 

Tiic group recommends dint the 
council undertake a complete 
review of die college’s internal 
management, reporting back to the 
region by May. It should clarify 
amongst other things its role as the 
principal body with overall control 
uf the college, and discuss 
mechanisms to ensure that consul- 
larion and decision -making are more 
widely diffused throughout the 
academic community. 

The group suggests that more con- 
trol over academic planning and 
minor adjustments to the budget 
be given to the council, and that 
if it can satisfy the region that il 
hus tukcu steps to allow the college 
tn be managed efficiently, this could 
be followed by a revised college 
constitution. 

There is no cohesion within the 
directorate of the college, the re* 
port maintains, and it culls for 
greater leadership ill executive 
matters from tho group comprising 
tiie director, his two deputes and 
the assistant director. However, it 
warns: "By 'leadership’ we do 
not mean ' dictatorship There lias 
been too much of a tendency to this 
in the pHst, but clear and respon- 
sible guidance and management of 
the executive business of the col- 
lege in a manner which is fair and 
impartial.” 

Strathclyde region, says the group, 
must remain responsible for decid- 
ing the total student capacity and 
financial resource of the college, 
and tuke on the power to appoint 
the college’s depute directors. 


Teatime TV 
battle won 
by OU 

by Charlotte Burry 
Tho Open University has won its 
fight tn retain au early evening 
slot on BRC2. Signs of a compromise 
are beginning to emerge between 
the two sides following a meeting 
between the OU and the chairman 
of the UDC board of governors. 

But the OU is still unhappy about 
the rate it is being forced to switch 
front radio broadcasts to the use of 
audio cassettes far its students. - 

Last year the BBC told tiie OU 
it wanted la reserve the whale of 
tho curly evening on BBC2 tor 
general broadcasting from 1982 to 
compete with Channel Four. The 
OU resisted this move on the 
grounds that it would deter foun- 
dation year students and future 
students. 

Following the meeting with the 
chairman of the board of governors 
which broke the deadlock, the BBC 
has written to the OU with a new 
set of proposals. These would re- 
affirm the BBC's guarantee that the 
quality nnd .stability of core trans- 
mission times on television would 
be niulntaincd. 

At the moment the OU transmits 
about 3S hours a week on BBC2. 


Over the past few years its curly 
evening slot has been gradually 
whittled away from two hours to 


Union calls for regionalization 


One oF Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s earliest known tnanusfltyM;- 
essay on Thomas Carlyle, is presented to Edinburgh : 
library by HIb daughter. Dome Joan Conan Doyle. RetemiijP 5 
manuscript is die Very Rev Father Anthony Ross, die; qrtlversrf 
rector. The centenary of Carlyle’s death is being i- 

month by a series of events organized by the tinlverslt^i .WJ ; 
literature : department. Sir Arthur Conan Doylo graduM« | 
medicine from Edinburgh University 100 years a go.' ; » 

Four million workers are 

. ’ v». » • • . 

paid to study, says repeal 


by Charlotte Barter 


Techno park to link 
students to business 

The Department oif Industry' has 
confirmed q pram of £10,1100 to 
aid w link a £2th. techno- 

parfe fur small businesses . to the 
Fplytpchnrc !of tha So|tth Bank 

■j, The .polytechnic is tOrtiplatfng, 
feasibility studies , for the- project 
&IJBS, January 16,1981)' vtftfcK has 
already ott* acted promise* worth 
£500,000 frbth. private invest are.- and 
support from the -Midland: Bank, 
City- litstiiutfbm. and Southwark 

f \hb. techno-pdrk will act .as: * ittod 
dll clinic^ hospital allowing student* 
first bund iridu stria! ^pSrier«i«7Vs 
*mU av a protective " nursery ".far 
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Following last weekTs' revelation of 
plans to transfer public sector 
higher education In (England and 
Wales from local to central govern- 
ment, Scotland’s largest teaching 
union, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, has called for a transfer 
of education colleges and centsal 
institutions to regional authorities. 

' At present, education, colleges 
and CJs are centrally run by the 
Scottish . Education Department, 
with colleges of further education 
administered by regional authorities. 
. A spokesman for the department 
Mid : “ What happens in the future 
Is entirely up to the Tertiary Coun- 
cil, winch (9 looking at the tertiary 
sector's structure and management. 
We expect it to report back in April 
at the earliest.’’ 

• The union says tha education coL 
leges- 'are experiencing student 
shortage and staff redundancies and 
are underused while many regional 
. c oj]?S« are overcrowded .and need 
additional resources. These prob- 
lems could -have been eased had 
.WHCution colleges been the respon- 
iiotUty - of regional ■ authorities who 
cquld have diversified: them iu con- 
junction with developing the further 
education colleges. .. 


Tiie various branches of the ter- 
tiary system in Scotland have 
developed in isolation and this must 
be changed in the public interest, 
says tiie union. In terms of efficient 
management, democratic account- 
ability and decision making at local 
levels there would he advantages lh 
the three brai?r , «*^ of tl|e 11011 - 
university tor;, c -7 «ov 7 t>f coming 
under regional . j control, 
provided • an . eo 1 . ' ' financial 

system could be devc.npcd. 

The transfer would olsu make 
flexibility easier within a region in 
response to the needs of the local 
community including industry, 
women, the unemployed and other 
disadvantaged groups as well as the 
crucial l6-to-18 age group. It would 
also facilitate close cooperation 
between colleges, the Manpower 
Services Commission and local 
employers to provide training aud 
retraining schemes. • 

Mr Arthur Houston, further edu- 
' cation officer of tire EIS, com- 
mented: ; "Tertiary education t lh 
Scotland Is drying out for unifica- 
tion, the government should end the 
talking, act- decisively and transfer’ 
colleges of education, and central 
institutions to the regional attriiori-; 
ties forthwith.” 




Sue Slipman to jum democrats 
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Ms sue SHpxnan, former president 
of the National Union of Students 
and now e trade ' union official, 
is poised to -declare her. support 
for the , Council ' for Socla|; 
Democracy'. . ■ : - . ■ . ■ i 

Ms SHpman, , ono-tlma member of- 


jartt rtf' the left, allow for constitu- 
tional reform and set up an arena 
for .radical democrapp policy 
debates ”, she said. " There Sa ns yet 
nothing to join but , If tiic council 
cim guarantee a space tor , written 
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OPEN LEARNING : The Open University’s new vice-chancellor. 
Dr John Horlock, congratulates some of the 017 stuff who have 
just graduated from the university. Pictured (front left and right) 
arc Gladys Viggnrs, n technology course coordinator and Claire 
Collmnn of the exams section. Altogether 251 OU staff arc taking 
the university degree courses this ycur in their spare time. 

Lecturers decide pay strategy 


half an hour on weekdays. Other 
transmission times are from 6 am 
during die week and from 8 am at 
weekends. 

The proposed cutbacks for OU 
programmes on Radio 3 the univer- 
sity is finding more difficult to 
accommodate. The BBC is still in- 
sisting on a cut to IS hours a week 
in 1982 from the present 22 hours. 
Last year it dropped all OU pro- 
grammes from Radio 3 during 
normal broadcasting hours. 

The OU already produces 250,000 
nudio cassettes every year nnd says 
it cannot step up production lo tiia 
necessary new level by 1982. 


Polys advice to 
local councillors 

Conditions which the local authori- 
ties must fulfil if their links with 
public sector higher education are 
to remain' intact have been sug- 
gested by the Association of Poly-' 
tecbiiic Teachers. 

APT, with about 3,000 members 
all in the polytechnics, says that 
local authorities must: 

• maintain the level and quality of 

provision ju -the face of cappiog i of 
tho advanced further educa uon ! 
pool ; 5 . 1 

• cooperate in setting up a system 

of coordination and organization 
which will increase efficiency in 
higher education ; }’ ''' ' • i 

• support extended opportunities 

in vocational areas of study needed 
for national revival; ’ • .' * 

• not obstruct attempts by poly- 

technics to compete with the univer- 
sities in -recruiting overseas students 
and ensuring greater cost-effective- 
ness. • , .... 

The demands need to be seen in 
tho -context of t,he Select Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for a national 
body for the public sector. - APT 
has made clear it welcomes the pro- 
posal as long as the interests of 
the polytechnics are not dominated 
by other interests. 


First indications from polytechnic 
and college lecturers of n ennfrun- 
tatio-i with local authority 
employers over the 6 per cent uuy 
limit will emerge this weekend. 

Tho National Association of Tea- 
chers in Further and Higher Educa- 
tion lias called meetings oE its 
regional councils to consider the 
attitude of the 73,000-strong union's 
branches to a pay strategy sngges; 
ted by the union executive which is 
likely to mean a final claim in line 
with the school teachers’ 15 per 
cunt. 

The employers’ reaction will be 
tested next week when the Burnham 
primary and secondary committee 
meets for the first time, but it is 
clear that 6 per cent is the likely 
opening gambit. This will be a use- 


ful indicator when a special Nutflto 
naiiouul council puts the final 
touches to the lecturers’ claim on 
February 21. 

As well as projecting the move- 
ment in pay and prices to the April 
settlement date, the cooperation 
with other teacher unions and abi- 
lity to unite the membership are 
crucial ta the claim. 

Naif he is certain to insist that xhe 
September 1980 salary scales should 
be the baseline for litc negotiations, 
and the union's exccurivo is to pro- 
pose that tito review of structure 
recommended in the 1980 arbitral 
tion report should ba an integral 
port. Tito management sido is 
known to be hostile to the idea of 
an independent examination of this 
kind. 


Cut the cost 



The February 20th issues of 
TheUrnes literary Supplement and 
TheTimes Higher Education Supplement 
will each contain a' special Academic 
Publishers’ Spring Book Offer. • . 

Hundreds of academic books will be on 
• offer at very substantial discounts - many 
4t: half price or Jess r £nd all prices will 
,■ indtidh the cost ofp^ciqng and postage : 
tbyouraddress. ' .* 

' Most of the titles' willonly be on offer in 
one or other publication, so to ensure you 
. have ttie widest possible choice youSviH 




The offer is limited to a period gf only two 
weeks. Make sure you get a copy of each 
publication and join the other astute buyers 
whov^JIcytthe cost ofiesding. | 

ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS 

SPRING BOOK OFFER 

. ohFebi^ary 20thonJyin 

r Pl'< fi 7 iT^I' 
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MPs called in to help medical 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLEMENT 
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North American News 


by Jane Fei nman n 

The British Postgraduate Medical 
Pudcmtinn has appealed in the all- 
party Social Services Select Com- 
mittee tii intervene tn prevent the 
destruction of five of Britain's 
must prestigious pnstRr.iduute insti- 
tutes. 

The Select Committee, which is 
currently conducting an inquiry into 
medical education. ■ was told that 
Card iu thoracic Institute, as well as 
the Institutes of Neurology, Ophthal- 
mology, Child Health mid Psychiatry 
— uti heavily committed to research 
with small student bodies — could be 
lindur threat Of closure by 1983. 

Professor James Birlty, the Dean 
of tlic Institute of Psychiatry, told 


Battle to beat 
university 
entry grades 

.Students nrc finding it border to 
get into university during the final 
stages of application, except in the 
physical sciences, ucconiiiiK tn the 
Universities ('etilrul Council on 
Admissions, 

in their chlhiomiih report, for 
1979-80 it notes changes in the kind 
uf grades held by candidates at the 
" clearing " stage, when applicants 
still without places in September arc 
considered for remaining vacancies. 

“It seems that candidates' In a 
number of subjects have had to do 
rather belter in the CCE examina- 
tion to have the sumc prospect of 
acceptance in this final singe of 
the operation. Tlio physical scien- 
ces are b notable exception; here 
'the standard was lower," it says. 

An Increase of 2,297 in total 
acceptances the previous year was 
a result of more candidates satisfy- 
ing the conditions of offers made 
by one of their original choices of 
university. Now UCCA Is waiting 

“ JgJ f **<&*"* ***** oC 

jtccdpfod candidates turn, out to ;be. 

ItlCdA also notes that the number 
of women applicants has again in- 
creased. In i He past five years the 
numbers of those accepted has risen 
from per cent to 40.$ per cent 
of all .borne candidates given places. 

" This steady increase In the num- 
bers and proportion of women stu- 
dents has now continued for IS 
years abd the rate is not yet giving 
■ny Indication of slowing down.” 
wys the council. . . 1 

. Applications from borne students 
Increased by 3.5 per cent more than 
too previous .year and about { per 
cent more than the corresponding 
age-group increased, whereas there 
was a Fail. of 12.6 per cefttta appUqi- 
*|Qn* from overseas students, and 


UCCA says the Indications point to 

-UCCA. also fays that this' number 
« overseas students accepted for 

• Octnbor, 1981, entry was the 1 same 

• previous year, -but’; the 

numbers oFthose, admitted, ihat ia ■ : 
gjo^urned and. registered, foil 
by 16 per cent., . ■ 

£*?.. RepoKt,,1979-£0, 

S3yw? PlJJWrsities^Can- 


the Select Committee thnt later this 
year senior academic stuff from 
many of the specialist institutions 
would he asked tn retire prema- 
turely " to prevent the place going 
broke 

This would stop distinguished 
clinicdl academics continuing in 
their specialized field and would 
encourage medical students to leave 
Litis country. 

Professor Birley said that because 
of the character of the specialist 
institutes, when economics were 
necessary, premature retirement was 
seen as the kindest method nf 
redundancy, although ' It was ex- 
pensive when offered to staff under 
the nge of 50. 


In its evidence to the Select Com- 
mittee, the BPMP said that the (13 
postgraduate institutes differed in 
their operation, but all had research 
as n major clement in their work. 
They nil also provided the facilities 
for the development of clinical 
academic medicine throughout 
Britain ; that junior academic staff 
who studied at them went on to 
occupy key positions in medical 
schools : and that their international 
reputation brought In considerable 
numbers of overseas students. 

The smaller institutes were due 
to be merged with general medical 
schools as recommended by the Uni- 
versity of London, but “financial 
disaster could destroy them before 
full association can be developed 


Mr David Inncs-Willidm.?, appeal- 
ing to the Select Committee, mi id 
that only political net inn at the 
highest level could save the insti- 
tutes. threatened by the Govern- 
ment's overseas student fee policy. 

He said that by 1933, grants to 
many of the institutes would have 
been cut by over 50 per cent. “ I 
cannot believe the Government 
intends their destruction because of 
u side issue ”, he said. 

The overall result of present 
Government policy would he “ a 
deterioration in clinical care, (he 
disruption of consultant truining 
and, in the long term, the loss of 
the research element in all tho 
specialities", he added. 



Newcastle Polytechnic's business studies students celebrate tlicir victory in a recent inter-polytechnic 
business Rome staged at Trent Polytechnic. The Newcastle team triumphed by producing a 
(hypothetical) £1.3m profit in a single day. Team members pictured above are (left to right) Julie 
Waterford, Vivienne Thom, Chris Dugdale, Stephen Gent and Peter Hopper. 



‘Training for air plan launched 
to relieve youth unemployment 


by Patricia Santinelli , 

Government plans to. introduce a 
one year traineeship of vocational 
preparation and education for all 
16 to 17-year-olds are one step 
nearer realization with the decision 
announced .this ' week that ^Ufoex,, 

UMversh^'TndBt.ute ; Vf Mahpbwe^ 
Studies should' undertake its 
development. 

The scheme, to be kuown as the 
Youth Skills Project, lias been com- 
missioned by the Manpower Ser-.. 
vices Commission and. will ihltiallv 


He believed that a traineeship in 
one of the “ families ” would open 
up more specific training and job 
opportunities without closing other 
options or losing sight of the uncer- 
tainty of future employment pros- 
pects. 

-The institute has been chosen for 
the work because of its experience 
of local labour market studies 
which Cre to be used to suggest 
approaches for local use of the 
current study’s findings. This is 
to. be vital in 
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contraction. Calif omi 
criticized i- 

California governor Jerry Brown 
by Nguio Crcquer presented lus 1981-82 budget to the 

1 .■ srare legislature. “ The moment of 

A group of academics at Sfafh truth Is with us", he suld. 

University says a recent raZ? , Mr H, :°' vn **.■. Tef .£ ri "8 - t0 lhe 
n i nil rarttej, impact of Proposition 13, the famous 

d . evon . tuall 7>i S7 billion cut in local taxes which 
reducing the university to Californians voted themselves in 
mg college, nnd the dlsapps* 1978. Since then fiscal experts have 

of many inipuriant subiecit boon predicting that hs^full con- 

act Me , , ; scqucncos would be felt only when 

lie AS IMS academic ,graqi tho huge surplus that tlie state built 

highly critical of the, u, up during die 1970s had been 

Planning to 1984 and Beufarf » exhausted, and now the governor 
duccd bv the university's hus luld tlte Ic Sl8laturo that the 
dcveloDincni- j * funds will have run out by June 

cl. P ‘■oiumittee, and yjij 30) ,| w eiut „f the current financial 
should bo abandoned rather ih year. 

revised. Therefore Mr Brown’s budgot for 

The oriuinal dnnim.m _■* I next year, $24.5 billion, is only 
contnction l„ c? I W| 1 per cant more than 198&81. Afte? 
contraction m six subject^ *|! - inflation that represents a real 
expansion la three and decline of nearly 10 per cent, 

could be retrained and ssitcidi ' The second and third tiers of the 
other departments. 'Tfi'isnff* atntc *y stou l higher education, 
group finds the outline it'- California Slate University and 

p llflll ; Q -. . , - W- • Colleges und tho community col- 

future shape of the vahe^^ leges, will both receive l per 
fused and disturbing "*-rfa mpt cent Increases, but the top tior, the 
criticism is that University of California, is treated 

reason the ADC gives (or remi rolutlvuiy genorously with nearly 
mending contraction h leneaK' - * P cr cent more than this your, 
career opportunities. ’ "■ ' Glenn Dumko, who heads the 

“Wo Hn hn«An A., .l' ■ CSUC, culled Mr Brown’s proposals 
shnnT " « sumvul budget”. “ Our busic 
{JSf ^ e « J» nd b ii aK t?(j^i programmes will proceed, but at n 

" juarf ”• h ° ,aid ' 

arbitrary, fluctuadbg and eofoN 
nan-acadomic as career ppportcb f, 
ties. Such an approach, icsmd l| v 
its logical conclusion, vrotd$-ndn-' - * 
the university to a training- 
and lead to the . disappoirllaci if, ■ 
many important subjects \iitkr.. * 
obvious job prospects, tyk i- 
philosophy and astronon^v .1'. : 

The group says that' .Mfair • 
demand should remain t(ip r d»r ' 
mining basis "and ther % - 
sity should not make futile stmi.. - 
to steer or compel students' t»djb v • 

In areas which are conceive W‘ . 
useful to •* the eciiiomy,' er M 
have good « career .. tKMjjfc • 
regardless of’ th^r •i*cs#PP} . . 
intellectual nierit'. . . , 

"A university. whlch.diM 
offer students places In 
they actually want to 
simply lose out to. those 
that do. Sheffield Pnlv4r5f|jlffik> 
be foolish to pursure a iMSplf. 
strategy which is llkelj; 
counter-productive In rtwWjgHfc.: 

A revised veraidn of 
document Is expected to, otWfe' ... 
the university senate- In g|M'. 

Industrial uhitm 
offers local Jink® 

Plans for a • new, : 

which wJll pfovlde'! ^10523®'' . , ■ - 

research service forlowgBJJB- ■ MIss Applebee in her late 20s. 
aro now boing prepared 
sity- of - Manchester Ioww* 

Science and Technology-, : V 4 
The •. centre, '•which 


California surplus running out 


Although the governor’s budget is 
bject to scrutiny bv the stale legis- 


Mibject to scrutiny by flic stale legis- 
hit lire, it traditionally undergoes 
fewer major changes than die pro 


.sidmit's federal budget in Congress. 

Faculty members, whose salaries 
lost ground to inflation for most 
of the 1970s, will take another sub- 
stantial cut in living standards 
under Mr Brown's budget. Like 
other stnto employees their pay is 
due (o rise by less titan 5 per cent. 

Chnncellor Dumke predicted “ a 
very serious adverse impact ou em- 
ployees nt a time when all 19 cam- 
puses (of the CSUC) are attempting 
tn attract and recruit the best pos- 
sible faculty to instruct next ycur's 
students ”. 

Ilowover, Governor Brown hos 
managed to squeeze into his budget 
new spending programmes to fight 
crime and to improve Californian 
tochnology. The latter will directly 
benofit die University of Californio. 

Mr Brown wants to set up a 
microelectronics resoarch centre ut 
UC Berkeley, where industry and 
tho stnto gnvorumant would cacti 
spend up to $5m a year on rosearch 
projects. Tho state will make an 
initial contribution of $2.Gm for 


lucilltios and equipment, but speci- 
fic projects will be funded only If 
nn electronics company meets half 


tho cost. 

Tho microelectronics programme 


is a response to (he increasing 
iL-mlency fur other parts of the 
United States and Canada to lure 
Tast -growing electronics companies 
away from California. Stutes such 
us Maryland and Massachusetts on 
the cast const and Colorado and 
Utah in tho west, and the western 
Canadian provinces oE British 
Columbia and Alberta, are sending 
1 'oprcsentatlves to California to 
toll executives about their tax in- 
centives and resoarch parks 
modelled on California’s well- 
known silicon valley but without its 

f iollutlou, high costs and restricted 
and uso. 

A I though (ho 1981-82 budget 
undoubtedly meats an austere year 
for most of Californian higher 
education, college and university 
.lenders are not screaming too 
loudly. They reckon that Ir this 
really is (he moment of truth, as 
Governor Brown says. It's not going 
to be quite as painful as many had 
feared. 

Some who hove looked forward 
further into (ho future arc even 
murmuring optimistic predictions 
about modest real growth in stato 
budgets after 1982-83. But they uru 
still praying that Proposition 13 
author Howard Jarvis, whoso poli- 
tical star faded last year whan 
voters decisively rejected his second 
tax-cut tins intintive, does not come 
back to life. 


Catalogue puts Congress 
Library into record books 



‘Outrageously energetic’ 
hockey pioneer dies aged 107 


Constance Applebec, the English 
woman who introduced hockey to 
tho United States during the first 
decade of this century, has died at 
tlie age of 107. 

Hockey seemed an outrageously 
energetic gome for. young ladios 
when Mias Applebee demonstrated 
It ‘ for tho first timo at Harvard 
Uni varsity In August, 1901 — 
American women’s sports were then 
limitod to croquet and (very staid), 
luwn tenuis. But she promoted it 
vlgorqusly over the following three 
decades as director of . outdoor ■ 
sports and then of physical educa- 
tion at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsyl- 
vania, and it soon caught on widely. 

The Apule, as she was known,, 
left her full-time job at Bryn Mawr 
in 1929 but she returned to coach 
hockey almost every- year from then 
until 1967. Former students re- 
member her chasing players along 
the sidelines in her early 90s. 

Miss. Applebco spent her last 
years back in England, Living in 
the cottage. in the Hampshire village 
of Burley where she died on • 
January 26. But she received a 
steady stream of visitors from the 
United States where, thanks to her 
efforts, an estimated 200,000 women ' 
now play “field hockey M (the name .. 
Americans use to distinguish it from 
ice hookey). , . 



from our North American editor 

Thu completion of mic nf the cen- 
tury's most ambitious publishing 
projects — and its greatest single 
bibliographic achievement — was 
celebrated at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington last week. 

Its title is The National Union 
Catalog : Pre-1956 Imprints and it 
is supposed to list, with essential 
bibliographic details, every book 
publishoa before 1956 that is In tho 
collections of tlie major research 
libraries of the United States and 
Caiuulu — 700 libraries altogether. 
Thu .catalogue contains a totul of 
12in ' entries, written up in 755 
volumes of about 700 pages each. 

Whon the venturo started oarly 
in 1967 the estimate' was that 610 
volumes would be required and 
tlioy would bo completed within 
10 years. “Tlie amazing tiling, in 
retrospect, is how close tho project 
held to the planned pattorn, tie- 
spite the difficulties, mostly utifor- 
secn, that arose on practically evory 
front ", said deputy librarian of 
Congress William welsh. 

Tlie worst difficulty was financial. 
The project's sponsor, the Amor icon 
Library Association, awarded a 
British firm, Mnnscll Publishing the 
contract to publish the IVnl ioh ni 
Union Catalog In book form, and 
Man soli undertook to pay all costs 
and expenses of publication, includ- 
ing editorial work. Unfortunately 
those costs escalated far bevnnd the 
original estimates, Mr Welsh said, 
nutting on Mansell “an enormous 
rimmeial burden 11 which almost 
crushed the company. 

The editorial work alone cost 
Mansell move than $12m. It .was 
done at the Library of Congress, the 
United States national library, 
where n team of 30 professional 
editors and 20 supporting staff pro- 
cessed tlie millions of catalogue 
cards that poured in from the parti- 
cipating libraries. 

Duvld Smith, who was a member 
of the editorial team from ilie 
beginning and headed It from 1975. 
said he felt “ quite a sehsd of loss “ 
noW that It was all over. “It was 
rpolly a . great deal of fun— and a 
project that few people are fortun- 


Pre-1956 books throughout the life 
of the project. The people wbn 
pJanued the catalogue had assumed 
that by now. . . the flow of prc-1956 
cards would huve ceasod. Mr 
Welsh recalled. 

How could they have estimated 
the catalogue’s own role In stimu- 
lating further cataloguing of back- 
logged pre-19SG material by partici- 
pating libraries? ho asked. How 
could they have known that the 
automation _ of cataloguing would 
result In libraries submitting yet. 
another generation of cards tor a 
vasL number of items already re- 


ate dnoueh to be Involved fh during 
their library careers But, he 
same time that it is completed sue- 


and oged 104 



department’s 


rofesaori 


tqtpber, 


^k^off a neW qqtt- 


Weuj England Journal of Medl- 
foie (NEJM), one of the two best- 
notn-medfcil publications] io the 
United states; maintains , a highly 
__ , wdtroveraial policy not to publtsfi 
^ a P ar- ^oWever important the 
^ tho authors have com- 
»PS««d any 6t thefr findings to 
SK'IM* r publication, whether medl- 
SsSivL* 1 or popular newapapor. 

soiled, “ingelfinger 
i n u „„ . *r~ n £Une £ after the lose Franz 
^mwBeinngw the NEJM odlVof who 
not . surprisingly, 
bjipppolar frith the rest of: 
Press; Lost week . tho 
tne .Aihericgn . MediOal 

P^ienqo with Its ilvfl 
dMii a double-bar rolled 


cessfuUy. It was a very close call at 
added : “ I am very relieved at the 
times, ' because of this financial 

^ is ^William WelSh pointed out. 
completion of the Pre-1956 National 
Union Catalog also mdrks the 
close of the era of. noa-automathd 
bibliographical control. (The era 
had opened at the end. of the 19tb 
century with the development of 
standardized cataloguing rules and 
uniform catalogue cards.) All thd 
work was dbne manually on cards, 
without the benefit of. computer 
control. ’ 

One factor that made. the editorial 
and cataloguing process more ex- 
pensive and. tJrae-consuraing than- 
anticipated' was the' way ' libraries 
continued to bombard- Jma Library 
of Congress with cards from 


ported ? 

In fact three and a quarter 
million additional cards accuinut 
luted between 19G7 and 1977 ; they 
all had to be edited arranged nlpha> 
boticnliy and published saparatoly 
ns 70 supplements to die primary 
sequence of G85 volumes. And Mv 
Smith said that since tlio end of 
1977, when the editors finally 
decided to stop dealing with new 
material and bring tlie project to 
an end, another one and n half 
million prc-1950 cards have arrived 
at the Library uf Congress. 

At tlio moment tho cards arc Just 
sitting in flics, waiting for tlie 
library to decide how and where to 
publish thorn. “ Traffic in pro-1956 
reports la still heavy j a large num- 
ber of new titles still surfoce. So 
let the word go out: we need the 
help of librarians and scholars 
around the world to discover 
efficient ways to make this infor- 
mation available ", Mr Welsh 
appealed. 

The Nationat Union Catalog deals 
with hooks produced after 195G 
simply publishing monthly lists of 
now entries as they como into the 
Library of Congress. Cumulative 
catalogues nre published annually 
and evary five years, but there has 
been ana will be no attempt to coii- 
snlidotc them Into a single monu. 
mental work like tho nun just com- 
pleted for the pre-1956 imprints. 

Soon the Library of , Congress 
plans to take advantage of now 
computer technology by changing 
the ongoing National Union Catalog 
to what is Jcnoivn in library jargon 
*s ,f a reglater/index , format ". It 
will consist of a master register to 
which all new entries will be added 
in random order as they are 
received, and computerized iudexes 
(by author, title, subject and dale) 
which will refor the reader to tho 
correct entry in the master register 
If he needs full details of the oaolc 
Tlie indexes will be cumulated auto- 
matically aud could be published at 
intervals designed to suit financial 
.Circumstances and libraries? 
demands. 


Mansell has printed 1,500 sets of 
the catalogue — on acid-free paper, 
oE course, end bound hv green 
buckram — and sold L350 of them. 
(Surprisingly, about 500 have been 
bought by institutions outside North 
America.) Libraries that , want to 
snap up atay of the remaining copies' 
can do so for £13,000 per. set. The 
edition will never be reprinted— and 
Mansell needs the cash. 


elitist attitude”. One writer, Gail 
McBride, who edits JAMA’S medi- 
cal news section, Claimed more and 
more researchers Wore succumb! ns n 
.to - ' ‘J but toned-l ip , syndrome.”. • and • 
refusing to folk to medical Jdurual- i. 
ists about their, work just in^'casd : 
they may want to send a paper to 
NEJM. 

According to‘i Dr MCBrlde, Pone, 
result of tMs attempted information 
monopoly is incomplete, and pos- 
sibly erroneous reporting " because' 
medical .'researchers so die times 
.refuse -to help journalists at sclenth 
fid meetings check their facts; for 


fear of. falling foul of .the Ingel- 
finger Rule, fjffiice JAMA itself con : 
talas a news section— Dr 'McBride’s 
search* papers, it 


peer-reviewed scientific journal like 
NEJM. Otherwise the public is 
liable to read about a supposed curd 
and .pester - doctors; 'whp wU not 
have had fl chance to y assess tlie 
research oa wOldi'itrij 1 based. ■ .- 
• Tn { d NE]M editorial last year 
Dr Rclmnn urged organizers of 
scientific meeting; , to think twice 
befor6 e nt6U raging . tho media to 
cover thorn. He , argued that pre- 

f lminary results -presented at meet- 
ngs are ofton ; unreliable and ioter* 
turn Out ta be inislCaaing. / 

■ “tho message for. the media is 
th;t If they are realty interested to 
the' quality of tha medical itifornm- 


THE RETURN OF ONE OF THE 
SCREEN'S TRUE CLASSICS! 


talas a news section— Dtf 'McBride’s 
,• i-ds won as research * papers, it has 
been among the vtctima< i.-- .. 

i.i ‘.-L . . i *.»■ i 


ifaiUijr ““tv 1 "VMi » wuuuic-uarrojicu. , 

tBSSSte*®^ tile mjM 'publico- Dr taKclfinger started his policy, 
" u Pplldy. . ^' i ■ . for goad journalistic reaspns 1 'Ha. 

‘ r IVirA ' ^ _ii . *•* « ■ * * 1 * . ■* 1 1 Hlrl nat uittnf AJR/M hR'irnAnpil 


physical ' variables 
amount of :.to?dc 


at 

*e _, .... r . 

iolagica! ;l’.syifoinl*i T '.)*2 

ivi'" ” * 


Wfiabi lit ..the latest . Issue 

| i ■ ■ 

, 


did not want NEJM td.be 

Uli rttUnit iriitMlntffihne 1 ltlif 


by ptffor publications. But his sue-, 
cessor, the eutfent NEJM, bdltof 
Ardold Reiman, has tUfuqd .ft into 
more of a: moral cruS&qfe., . *, : ■ 

1 pr Uebuan says Ids main, concord 
is with the quality , of medical joUrm; 
alism,. especially in the mass 'media, 
He . believes' 1 stibngiy .;tlia|: .. hew, 

medical research : .should . not. be 


concentrate Instoad dn other, more 
reliable, sources of inform at | on » 
Or, Reiman- wrote.. r j i.' 

The author of the second ; JAMA 
editorial, last.: week, Lawrence 
Grouse, warned that :■ NEJM >: was . 


'sounding dangerously , llkb a' source 
of infolfibld-KtipwleppDi “Its inevit- 
able, failures ..may , lepdcpeoplp to 
. lopfc- on medical journals , wlth the 
same scepticism thnf ithiey may havp 
for the popular -press ltd wrote*,; 

The two JAMA editors accused 
Dr Reiman' of * wanting td . control 1 
the dissemination 6f ..ptedMl ttBws 
In America. 
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Overseas News 


Lean year ahead for 
Australian students 


Computer shortage remedy sought 



from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian higher education stu- 
dents arc tightening their belts lor 
another ' lean year of academic 
penury. 

According to the Australian 
Union of Students, university and 
college students are going Into debt 
nr drawing on savings. More than 
a quarter of students surveyed by 
the Commonweal til Department of 
Education in 1979 had an annual 
expenditure exceeding income of 
more than A$1,00C (£500). 

Students have to struggle to earn 
their keep. More than a third com- 
bine their studies with either a full- 
time or part-time Job. Fewer than 
half interviewed in one survey said 
they devoted all their time to study. 
In Australian colleges of advanced 
education 4G per cant of students 
hold n regular full or part-time job 
while in technical colleges offering 
diploma or certificate courses the 
figure leaps to nearly 80 per cenr. 

Although 38 per cent of univer- 
sity students rely on their pui'cntx 
iis their only or main source of 
iiu'iunc, ahum the same proportion 
work full or part-time tu keep 

themselves. 

Only one in eight relics on the 
Commonwealth government's ter- 
tiary allowance for bis only source 
of income. More than half of uni- 
versity students get no help from 
the government because a means 
test is applied to parents 1 income. 

After cun sid era bio lobbying by 
students and supporters in the uni- 
versities mid colleges, the federal 
government lust year raised the 
tertiary allowance by 10 per cent, 
sit keeping It just level with in flu- 
lion. ' 

Income from the tertiary allow- 
ance has never been adequate for 


students but when it was intro- 
duced in 1974 the real value of the 
maximum allowance and the propor- 
tion of students eligible for the 
maximum were much greater than 
they are now. 

There were other sources of 
students' finance, especially teacher 
training awards but with the over 
supply of teachers many hRve dis 
appeared. The real value of wages 
wore also much higher. Since 1974 
the combined expenditure on 
teacher trainee awards and tertiary 
allowances dropped by 14 per cent 
while Ln the same time student 
numbers rose by almost 17 per cent. 

This year, tTie maximum allow- 
n nee the Commonwealth will pay 
students will be just under AS50 
(£25) a week, for a student living 
ui home tho maximum will be A$32 
(£1G) n week. But if a student corns 
more than A$2,000 (£1,000) a year 
they lose all tho allowance and if 
the income of their family exceeds 
AS 10,000 (£5,000) they also cense 
to he eligible. 

How uccess to tertiary education 
h affected by the decline in student 
financing, was outlined Inst year by 
Professor Sir Bruce Williams, at 
present vice-chancellor of the Aus- 
tralian National University and due 
to iako up the post as director of 
Britain'9 new Technical Change 
Centre laLer this year. 

“ I do not think that many people 
realise the extent of the quiet revo- 
lution in Hie practice of govern- 
ments in the past five years," he 
said. “The abolition of- tuition fees 
was meant to extend access to 
higher education but that effect has 
been swamped by a phasing nut of 
teacher scholarships, by more strin- 
gent means tests aud a decline in 
the value of tertiary allowances, by 
the reduction in tne -number and 
value of postgraduate awards.” - 


Arab student numbers treble 

w -‘-.■•V; -y •>' iv ‘jV,* j.i-. -.'.s 


from. Benny ’Morris ‘ . ’ r * 

■ JERUSALEM 

The number of university students 
in the Arab world has almost trebled 


over the past ilecadu, Arabist Dr wmu L. ,, , , , 

Hagai. Erlich told Israeli Knesset jJn* ' 

educating committee members dur- ? d ji, c *“PP fat l Qm , Supply the 
ing a day-long seminar at Tel Aviv j 5® r **LiP ?L„ e j s0 S! e .¥ e / 


stitutiog some 3 per cent of tfu 
total population of the 20-odd Aral 
countries. In 1975, university gradu 
tilts constituted, only 0.5 per cen 
of these countries* populations. 

. While stressing that this higher 

„ „JI1 - *L. 


in/; a day-long seminar at TeJ Aviv Sffl™ S* ?L n the 
University’s Sbiloah centre for du . r i2*rf ? 198 ^ a ® m, 1 1990s; Erl ich 
Middle Eastern and African studies. nt l tel1 H,ot most °f the Arab coun 


Middle Easte 
Erlich, a 1< 


tries are as yet unable to absorb and 
usefully employ this growing nmti 
bor of academically trained per 
sonnet He added. that it vyas “hoi 
clear " whether this growing class til 
aliena ted intellectuals * has ! hoc 
a destabilizing- effect on their nallvi 
countries.- .. 


from Guy Neave 


An all-out effort is to be made 
to increase the numbers of com- 


, Former Conservative student, leader, 

mediately following the fmtvtf- Future electrical and present Labour Ml* and perc-imiul 
Jaureet as front the start of next engineers. 'backbench “ hlnody nuisance ” Tam 

PARIS academic year. No less significant it <l 1 Dalyel! is now on the threshold of 

At present around 5 per cent of sion of the campaign dam*!-* new pliusu uE mi already roina. l:- 
f science students opt for computing, level. The Government T!. .v ablu Parliamentary career. Recently 

t com- Also comprised in this crash pro- embarked ou - -**« - -«■“* 


puter scientists graduating from gramme is the introduction of cum- 
French liigher education. This was puter usage for non-specialists. The 
the goal announced with the pas- agreement sets aside some 50 

s* - ‘vrrv°‘:z n sm n Wjts 

(Ministry of Higher Education and f orm 0 f computer education will he 
the recently established National given to each of the 55.000 science 
Agency for Computer Science. . students at present following the 


The aim of this new campaign is 


to double the numbers of computer 


specialists and that over the next 


computing, level. The Government b.jT-'ablo Parliamentary career. Recently 
crash pro- embarked ou a well-publuLi appointed to the position of shadow 
ion of cum- 1 to install 10,000 microaS: ■science minister, his post reflects 
...._ t - U1 ,|, er secondary schools t - widespread Westminster regard Ful- 

some 50 200 lycdes have bean enJ a man with an impressively lengthy 

, In the elite sector I™ 4 * record for getting results. 

that some two institutes one at GnJ The scalps nil his Parliamentary 
non will he other ut Toulouse, intends '’boll include the blocking of the 
py — science their output of high levd 2' ■ -'Scottish devolution hill, tho RAF 


Robin McKie looks at the Scottish MP with a 
relentless technique for getting what he wants 


wmimmm. 


«— «■- — ■ • ^ boll include the blocking of the 

k Ui I»*»|VWW hki^uw IHUU UUIJUU |f| HlgH IfcVfJ k v Scottish devolution hill, tho RAF 

present following the scientists between how.br bhm 10 build u base on Aldahra in 

Already some experlnua. £ h° Indian Ocean, the Anglo-French 
e measure of the importance been undertaken, notably swing-wing aircraft project nnd n 

ed to this programme can lie faculty at Strasbourg, tost of other Government “ follies 

judged from the fact that by the purtment at MontpdHer a -These havu been achieved through 
end of next academic year it is department of economic itf' a dogged, relentless technique thui 

hoped to have some two-thirds of administration at GretiniJr; : cun In? gauged from his bomharil- 


four years. It is seen as an im- end of next academic year it is 
portant step to remedying a grow- hoped to have some two-thirds of 
inn shortage of specialists in this fjr.t and second year sctenlta. fa-- 


field that has 7 severely affected 
French industry, 

At the university level computing 
science is to be introduced to 


liar with computer usage. 

In addition, more stress is to be 
placed on the development of micro- 
electronics courses in the two-year 
university institutes of technology 
as well as certain gramlos Scales. 


students opting for the science this end the Government has 

TUmIXmi 4 17 77m iiinriM t if am ~_s i i a ee\ 


Dipldmti d’Etudes Universitaires 
Gdndrales, a two-year course im- 


placed tenders for 60 microcompu- 
ters to be used in the- training of 
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B 8 bourt tbek 
MontpdHg a 

department of economic jg a dogged, relentless technique thin 
administration at Grenqbli/ • c,,n ” L> K»uged from his bomhord- 
slties, to unveil the, nrea «f 'he 19G7 Lnhour govern- 

computer usage to ooii-kS mC111 wit h 70 questions mi the 
Speaking ut the uiiTffi‘ A |{ia , l,; ' a , }?* u , u ' , overcnniing n 

agreement, M JaMMifc Speakers limit of 50 by simply 
director of the jP tlu| B cnllmigues to ask the rest. 

branch in the MinfSoj* V ";‘‘ s t F crr l» r J u 1 ,ld .?? 

Education, annouoMd " £ thc • ^H-yeui-old MP for West Lothian 

phontly : “No area »f Teculls mill Hinuseincnt. 

study will, in the h»» ■ 0,1 n lina . Dulyell recently 

the influence of the *P oku for scven hours during the 
Parlinuicmnry debate tm Iranian 
sanctinns Forcing ait all night sitting 
the first the new Ttiry MPs uf 
is Parliumuni had oxporlonccd. 
_nrc effectively, it meant that the 
Rebate was prominently muntinned 



i h 


t breakfast radio and opposition 
tho idea of retrospective . silic- 
ons was given a wide airing.' 

^ This reputation will not be lost 
jut the -present Government science 
Inlster Neil Macfarlatte who will 
well aware that no amount oF 
Im complacent answering will de- 
ect the earnest Tam Dalyoll. In- 
cd, Dalyell considers his new 
pointmeht as the plum among 
sitlon posts. 
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Tnm Dalyell — he plagued Mlcluict Foot's political enreor, but linx now been appointed ns slmdnw 
minister of science. 


1 1 

-x 1: 

f ! 


i "If I could have chosen any job 
In shadow government myself, ibis 
is. precisely the one I would huve 
picked”, he said. "It is an enor- 
mous privilege to be given the 



pnortunlty ", 

It is also, oue suspects, an excel- 
lent opportunity for Labour leader 
Michaol Foot to channel the activi- 
ties of a man who did so much to 
pastor his life and wreck his end- 
-favours to establish a Scottish 
.^Assembly. Dalyoll rejects tills view 
*nd arRues that his appointment is 
• measure of the "unsurpassed 
^olitlcai generosity” of Mr Foot. 

, .. s , J 0 l*y few people after four- 

Professor Kamba is the first black president of the renamed University of Zimbabwe ;t*PH ff^ami Toke? the° P SredMd h °A« 

' ' / - • . .-**«• ; •* ■ . J?l or which he was responsible would 

Stephen Taylor looks at Zimbabwe’s university expansion in thefirstofatwo-pait*#^ 

W -- • •• n f if^bout Mr Pool" 

' j ^hat Mr Foot will get in return 
» a shadow minister, perhaps not 
considered a major radical political 
lUosopher, . but who ■ will show 


settlement 


SALISBURY .Zimbabweans who will be sitting in 1977. Ho returned^ 
With onO, significant exception, the -'"ff A levels ln flrital n this year, last year ond^ih AUB' 1 "; 
Wnsfdrraadoii ot the University of Th ® two now faculties mndo 

Rhodesia, to the University of Zlm- ' SSS?"7^ ba 5 a exp Tl5. n ne . C0 T 18 fS!, die! eS . 

^ lit . t J e ,. cha y 8Q came under the faculty P of social was intouded to 

fo compare with the radical refor- studies,, and agriculture, will Ich was oporttad on a non-mcl^'j: 
motion' that. has swept much, of the part of the science faculty. In addl- Society bnaed o» r«cu» 'rr. 
pewly independent nation in the £ ' 10 n c)iere are plans to start a f e l' 5 ?, r ' I'j^nvant tf 
pWnine months:. • V /•: * : - faulty of veterinary science with . “ Withlho 

T •• ■ ■ , •- . , • . the assistance of the Austnvlian donee it took °nna v* r« 

, Two new facilities , have opened Government extraordinarily, In an *nd must .now pjjf a . ^ 
in the, past year and a Bill affecting area -of prolific fauna. There is only in tho dovolopmw” 
the- ’university.. is expected,: to bo., WIO . .fuch.; faculty ip -the whole of nn d in roaponaing w 
•put before- tha Uouie of Assembly . x ?h,d -.Southern Africa— at The vast majority of 

in the next few months;. Curricu- 2h?ch Lfti, ? < , A, f lc " at Ms/earjtfe bhek, 

m ai;e unch'ariged .»««• uolveri ww adm, ^ ed ! i XZSS£ m Sie.% 

at the ‘•oolvSsfty ^ror -parricularly. strongly ;' 

it has since it Opened lu 1956, with the . nature of thb Bill bfel tig drawn the uiidergtiduattt. 
places allocated regardless of race UP on university 1 oduoatton' . for . Altliourft the J 
on tbe basis of academic rtidrlt. consideration, in this parliftYnentary faculties Xvaa/q^^X^ 

Kamba. -thej formed- dean of i tha .°^ the . Ministry of Education. .' fold a onfrMW 
wWTOly arsify: "c;' fldhio { ' "tint • • bolieVa -i'that the ! leading' to ‘ 
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tuteuess, loyally and an idiosyu* 
"dc strength of character. A 
rour of this last quality can be 
easured from the fact that Dalyell 
“■ms the only old Etonian in the 
lur Party: 


It was at Eton that he passed 
his university eutraiico la mathe- 
matics before subsequently under- 
taking two years’ national service. 
Ills time in tho Royal Scots Greys 
made his mathematics "rusty" and 
turned him against the subject. On 
demobbing he studied economics 
■nd history at Cambridge — a deci- 
sion ho unvv regrets. 

“ I was also a very hardened 
undergraduate. We had been in 
tanks and the Russians really hud 
been only five kilometres away. 
Many of my contemporaries hud 
boon in the Korean war mid wo 
wore very mature people.” 

Dalyell also makes no secret of 
his Conservative past— at Cambridge 
lie was chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Society, It was not until he 
became a teacher and moved back 
to the Dalyell ancestral home at the 
Bln ns in West Lothian, for family 
reasons, that his leftward drift 
began to manifest itself and he 
joined the local Labour Party. • 

“ Tho real question i6 whether I 
was ever a proper Conservative”, 
reflected Dalyell. "I remember at 
Cambridge taking part in a union 
debate with Goitskell, at the end of 
which he said he wondered why on 
earth I was representing the other 
side as I had made his case for 
him. There was sufficient truth in 


that for me to laugh ut my uwu 
expense ”, 

More manifestly, it wns the suf- 
fering and uncmpluyniom in West 
Lothian at that time and tho atmos- 
phere of Sue/, to which ho was pro- 
foundly oppused, that turned him 
against the Conservative Party. 

He stood os unsuccessful candi- 
date for Labour In Roxburgh, Sul* 
kirk and Peebles in 1959 before 
being appointed deputy director of 
studies for the then embryo school 
ship project of which lie was a 
major instigator. 

Then in 19G2 he (icliluved Parlia- 
mentary success in his owrt home 
constituency of West Lothiai], Bn 

achievement he attributes more to 

tbo fact that ho ran an extremely 
successful football team at Bo’ness 
High School than to his debating 
skills or Cambridge degree. 

‘‘When my team won the Scot- 
tish schoolboys cup, the grand- 

father of ono of the bays decided 
that I should be re warded. M That 
reward was miners* uulon backing 
for his Labour candidature far the 
vacant seat for West Lothlah — 

which he ultimately won. 

At tho House of Commons, oue of 
his first jobs was as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the then minis- 
ter for housing, Dick, Crossmfln, a 
politician whose, well publicized in- 
discretions in bis three major diaries 


ment-employed r ‘ ■% 
,W*re ■ nqeded-rpr_^-y, 
tious. secoflWxy, 
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Journalist believes that there 
a certain tawdry glamour about 
► trade, and in recent years the 
her :of graduates knocking on 
, of Fleet Street has grown 
Pressively. But the attitude, of 
msh academia to the training of 
•xrnalists has always been sniffy 
st times, downright obstruc- 

There is no obvious reason -why 
s should be so,: In the United 
tes journalism 'ji taken much 
re seriously by academic^ About 
students tbete are majoring 
o uni a] ism in the 243 • colleges 
univefslrlos whprq it is taught, 
figure- Is even more daunting 
view oL current 'estimates that 
number • of petfple ■•nctualiy 
iyed in editing and reporting 
*' "£p. American * newspapors is 

^recent survey of American 
rnaiism studentq Showed that 
“■Jef cent actually intended 
jobs on . neryvsDap'ers, The 
regarded a; degree in tho 
■it?.' 0 * 8 ft*™ rputo into public 
‘advertising •• or ■ ui'ood- 
mg.- ■ 

mV tireless, wihe‘ traditions of 
tot^tod the United States could 
bo. . more - different. In- 
hoyo been 
W-.v J School' P arid prefer, to. 


Number of graduates on newspapers rises 

Academics frown on ‘hack’ degrees 


root. The predominant tradition i9 
on-the-job traimqg. -Few editors 
are impressed by aspiring reporters 
with degrees, and Journalism grudu* 
ates would, be laughed, out of maoy 
a ufiwsfoota.- British universities; 
too, tend to regard the training pr 
journalists as* a mindless technical 
affair ' with no place in the world 
of ideas. .... * 1 

The hauteur of the universities 
has conspired with the traditions of 
tho profession to, block; 'charities in 
the system of apprenticeship by 
which most bdwspaper. reporters, nfe 


paper for a period of on-tbe-job 
training leading up to- the 'test. But 
a high proportion of reporters enrol 
on the' balf-dozdu or so pre-entry. 


offer us uii insiulit Uuu tilt* activities 
of Taiu Dulyull. 

CroMsmun trusted him complete Ly, 
labelling Dulyell us tliu “ Suuclio 
Puu/a to llic Don Quixote of tills 
dfory” ulthiuigli he ulso described 
him as “ awkward, stubborn and 
in v cubic”. InUaed, the " heroic ” 
Turn Dnlyell probably earns more 
honourable nictulnus from Cruss- 
m«u than any other politician. 

“He has sat through every all- 
night sitting nnd in duytimo has 
got mo my pairs and lias boon the 
most devilled kind good L'PS as well 
us u very nice lodger whn cooks my 
brcukfast M , Crossmun recalled. 

^Though 1 laugh at. him some- 
times 1 am uhdymgly grateful to' 
him for all that be has done and 
if I had any appreciation of loyalty 
and friendship I would really tell 
him so oftener.” 

Tho regard was mutual aud Dal- 
yell recalls with pride that his 18 
years as a backbencher is exactly 
the samo period that Crossmun hud 
to wait before a similar elevation to 
the front bench. 

Dalyell relinquished his job with 
Crossraau for the -freedom of back- 
bcnchlug And sat ou . tho now 
defunct Select Committee of Science 
and Technology, a role that even- 
tually brought him a great deal of 
grief. A .confidential report of a 
Committee visit to the Portau Down 


chcniic.il ivurf i'c Minion wjs luuktd 
by Duly oil to The Observer — a deed 
for which he ivas brought liefnro 
i lie House, formally found guilty of 
brunch of privilcgu nnd u gross con- 
tempt nf die Mouse, and rebuked 
by the .Speaker. 

**f genuinely ilmughi that the 
select cfiimninec document lu ( | 
heeii puhlishcd because actually I 
urn scrupulous about honour mid the 
rules, etc”, Dulyell recalled. 
"Apparently (here were some quite 
innocuous pieces .sidelined on the 
report ami uii tli.it technicality I was 
in great trouble.” 

But the issue did h.ive one clear 
benefit, fur Diilycll was lliL-n usked 
to write an article for the Neio 
Scientist — a feature that bus s uh se- 
quent ly turned into a weekly poli- 
tical column for the magazine. The 
tiu-u deputy editor and subsequent 
udiior- of 'Neu* 5ei'cittisi, Bernard 
Dixon, described Dalyell as otic nf 
tho must Intelligent people on the 
select comm 1 tree. 

"Wo wanted .someone who would 
mil exploit his position as a column- 
ist hut would act as a straight- 
forward reporter on the scientific 
issues being discussed in tbo Huuxa 
of Common x. Tam has done that 
extraordinarily well, lie lias ridden 
the few odd hobby horses ln hit 
13 years ns n col uni him hut lie hat 
never politically abused his posi- 
tion ”, 

Hume uf those recent “ hobby 
horses " have Included Dulycll's 
campaign fur a legal system la 
which people would liuvo to opt 
out of donating their kidneys for 
operations, uuu opposition to the 
ill-fated Peter Fry Bill on protect- 
ing laboratory animals. As part of 
that latter campaign, lie caused 
much Parliamentary indignation by 
producing one rabid t anu two mice 
during u standing conuniice follow- 
ing Mr Fry's contusion over experi- 
ments on the two different aitimuls. 

More seriously, he expresses ser- 
ious concern ilint the scientific com- 
munity has to face uncertainty over 
" yo-yo attitudes tn funding “ If 
decent research is io be douc there 
must be aonta certainty and con- 
tinuity even if it is at n compara- 
tively low level Dalyell added. 

Rut wliai bothers him more than 


anything else, is tiic very low morulu 
of young scientists. "Recently the 
Open University advertised a lec- 


courses run at colleges ; 0 r polytech- 
nics and supep^ad by tod: NCTJ;- 
Reporters who: do Mot take |W 
entry courses are trained while they 






m 


toMectiially; -.i. respectuhle 

r. . . 

of draining 

.»« onry Jbisi beginning to take 


it almost impossmio : tor grnuuares 

to go straight from, university .to 
Fleet Street, aud this has cdp firmed 
rhd role of (ho provincial press as 
the main reoruitor artd;. trainer t>£ 
repbrtdi’S. <• ; .’. 

The standard qgflllficQtion for-the 
newspaper . reporter Is the profici- 
ency' tost .administered;, by- ran 
National Council for the- Training 
of journalists (NCTJ)— a test' wjuch 
Includes shorthand as ' well as 'a 
basic knowledge of subjects like 
law and public qdroinistrettoq- > * 

A trainee reporter, can. get to 
the hurdle pf. Bia iproflmency. 

lit a number^, of- ways. One method 
— wliich avoid* all . contact .with the 
higher education', system— is to; go 
straight from school on to a news- 


are employed on a newspaper, 
either through in-company training 
schemes or through ulack release. 
vAlt; trainees, including graduates, 
'are 1 ojepected to- do a period - or. 
Indentures with their newspapers.- 
Because the NCTJ aqd tho pru- 
viacial Press. are in Such firm com- 
mand of Journalists’ training, ■ tho. 
fotraal’ nattetn of entry to hops-, 
papers has , changed liule-' . But in 
recent years there have 'boon icleur 
informal changes— one of the most 
important Of Which is tho growing 
proportion of . entrants with hiBbjer 
-edpcBiIonal qualifications, 

.■ Ip ’ 1977- ft sutvpy by' the : Third 
Rojfal 'COihrtilssIon on idle PrcM i*e- 
p'orted thiit the propoftlon’Of NCTJ 
entrants wiUi less thari five’O levels: 
had: fallen, from 32 per cent in 1954 
•to ' 1 per cent, iu 1975:> . The , propor- 
tion of graduate entrants; on the: 
.other -ItaildL hnd grown-- oye^ tbe 
dame peril) d 1 fropi A pOT cedtrito 22 
.per„ cam.;: 

. ^IteCQiitly, the- trend has fCcelera* 
ted,' diid it. iq nnwj vgry rarp .tbr 


reporters to enrol with a -newspaper 
straight after O. levels. --In 1979 : 80 
more than half, of new' trainees- de- 
layed their entry to the profession 
•until 'the -age . of-. 18- or 19.,- Last year 
the proportion '.of graduate entrants 
rose to 37. por cent; with graduates 
accounting for us much us 75 per 
cent of entrants to the . crude or 
' periodica} press. . ' - • 

Despite the pressure of'. gradu nte . 
interest in . jOuritall9m ,-fts a. career; 
there are .puly. Qvo well-astabltshod 
. university -run courses fori .graduates 
seeking entry to the .prpfossjon. 
One, now Jn its tenth .year, . was 
.founded at University College, Car- 
diff, bv Tom (now Sit’} Hopkipson, 
the distinguished editor, of Picture 
Post beUvrocn 1938 and; J952- The 
-second course, at the City , Uitivcr* 


second course, at the City , Univer- 
sity in London,,. was modelled after 
it fiv'p 1 Joars Inter.' ■'• . - 
.••Demand for both coursds is piior- 
mous.; professor Ray. Boston, direc- 
tor- of the CurdUf course; receives 


isisonor- 
on, utrec- 


1 taught. -a i. form - of - shorthand/., and 
take jeoursea: lit .the: medial 'end 
society, government .tatif! ' politics. 
The t students • also •- .prpduce • a 

• tXIOCk . i*mhirSiid- ratal 


covering' , real 


.' Jftenl-atorfes- ivttfa -.two lqcturers nct- 
irtz as u news editor 'ft a a -chief. . Sub- 
editor. 


lureship post— they got 200 appM- 
caiions. For a research grunt Wph 
a lima limitation on it, they got 
10 applications. That tells its own 
story, about people in science who 
Are very unsure”. 

' It remains to be seen just how 
successful this self-confessed 
“ bloody nuisance ** and man of con- 
tradictions will . be iu rectifying 
those problems. Whatever else, it 
c&u-he expected that Tom Dalyell. 
maverick MP with a fixed codo of 
hpndtir. stern Scottish dominie but 
1 • love able** private secret a ry . and 
old Etonian Tory turned campaign- 
ing Labour MP, will nut settle for 
anything short of total commitment. 


lu spite of die success of both 
courses, their relationship with tbo 
universities In which they are based 
is a difficult one. At Cardiff the 
school of journalism has tried to 
boost the academic ethos of -the 
doparuneqt by publishing a re- 
search periodical, the Joumefism 
Studies Review, and offering, mas- 
ters 1 degrees in.: journalism studies 
by thesis. Alumni of the course, 
however, sometimes complain That 
“irrelevant ” tasks were foisted on 
them because 'of the department's 
anxiety about its academic status. 

The plain fact is that many 
students 1 ou the courses at Ctudlff 
and City are eager to acquire prftc- 
tjcal training as iourrinlistsi They 
lvant ireiuliig which is less philistine 
and more analytical dum an-tlic-jab 
training In a provlnoiul newsroom, 
but are bored with excessively aca- 
demic ' approaches to their chosen 
vocntlort. ■ 

This inability tn combine prac- 
tical training in 'the craft of Journal- 
iiiu vtitir. a curriculum, sufficiently 
toM n fi;to gain : Credibility in h ujU, 
varsity atmosphere could be wliqt 
- 1| es behln d : pri tain's , . f nllu re tn 
rcconcllo higher education add the 
training of JoiunulUts. Meanwhile 
the London College of Printing' foid 
the Chelmer .Institute: are. pushing 
ahead -, with plans for the .first 
Lafch clod's 4egqeos.Hu journalism in 
this , country. Whether . the , n(wv 
courses will ■ be ' able, to resolve the 
'tension between croft .training and 

academic rigdur ro^njalns^obe a coil, 


Peter David 
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g THE TIMES HIGHER F.DUCATfQN SUPPLEMENT ^ 

David Jobbins looks at Professor William Hale’s latest contribution to the literature of ornithology 

;™ kr tJlc w « 

I’riifossor Hale lakes ; 
pride in his department’s £ 
search comounuent— C! £ 
w,, li university de«2 
Each year some ISO *5 
across the binn™ u— . 
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Wading through 
the lessons of 
the redshank 

Wilding birds hold a strong and “ I remember watching birds 


peculiar fascination for bird- before almost anything else. I 

watchers. They nose the toughest would wander miles from home in 
identification problems for the new- the foothills of the Pennines. My 


bird- before almost anything else. I 


comer to ornithology, and thejr most vivid recollection is my first 
prodigious migration flights, their curlew’s nest, spending a dnv in a 
massive winter flocks on the British gorse bush waiting for the bird to 
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across the binary H w - JJ 
grants from the National® 
meiwal Research Council hf 
one in three succeed, iff* 
before last we got two. J 
university departments J 
is entirely because we haw? 
people in the department" ' 
r ■< I-.-.-.., t-l.. «! ... •- 




30’s - a whom mark 

r/MF . .. i 


40s~ 
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SO’s - noraw* has 

A DREAM... I — V>V 
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60'S-BF SURE n> WEAK-.. 


l Of all i lie iiaiiounl forms of modern ^ ^ «« " 

WlfS’ *4.°1S2 In the first artlc]e in an occasional senes on the intellectual 

b«n ff%S? k b^ rt 5*SrS t er5^ t0 P°g ra Phy of certain countries Malcolm Bradbury 

^l dca i!Li? l f , » there cun be little doubt that many • « A . „ i i -» m • t _ .... 

opmef,t. y t^yry-K “Tet^iftSd examine s the America of Fitzgerald, Mailer, Trilling, and 1 
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imS ■ i) it. 


70'S-UK£ t ER.., . 

CfiAQ'UM POUR SOI / 
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Coasts, add to their uppeal. 

A fumlomcncul attraction is the 


There were further forays to the 




uay in which they become an hue- Ribble estuary and the marshes at 
gral and cvucniivc feature of the Leighton Moss, now a reserve 
lonely places rhey inhabit — the managed by tlio Roval Society for 
roustal and estuarine sail marshes the Protection of Birds. 


und mudflats in winter mid ilic high 
moorlands in spring und summer. 


But the redshank remained a 
major interest. It was a preoccupa- 


lt is odd then. Hint no definitive Hon even when he studied inverte- 
briuk mi waders has been published brates at Durham University and 
in Europe since 1887 — although u carried out research into soil 
number of monographs on individual fauna. 


species have appeared. 


This research led to a continuinc 













Tliis glaring omission lias now interest in the feeding ecology of 
been rectified will) die publication the redshank ; but Professor Hale 
of’ the latest book in the authorim- lias pursued a number of other 
live Collins New Natural isL series, linos of inquiry to try to shod more 
The authiir, inking li is place light on the bird tho old marshland 
alongside such major writers as Sir wildfawiers called Hie "sentinel of 
Dudley Stamp. Dr Mux Walters, and Hie marshes 11 because of its strident 
Eric Simms, is the head of Liver- alarm note at the slightest hint of 
imal Polytechnic's department of disturbance. 


opm“f, t . e3tuary ^ £“KffsHr , £S exam ‘ nes the America of Fitzgerald, Mailer, Trilling, and the 

But he has straag. ad jedT through the United States— but also tvi^„./^i ,« se.i i 

fE cLr.“™ T;!S l, v; New Conservatism of the past decade 

assumption waders ue In mm A has often been suggested that, _ . . . ... 

culty, that our- estowlei wr because of the nbsencc of sharp urs ? nty , H , sense oE the power of 1950s ; one nr Ins tencliers was the mils many sharp critical articles, 

m m. - - a ■ ■ • • " i ■ tl ill n filial il tlirtfifi ntlnnHr 1 U » I ■< 1 1 ■ ■ k>., I T ln^>l Oib. 1 1 1 __ liri • I. .11 J t . t m ■ 


biology. Professor WIN lam Hale. 
The book sprang from his ncar- 


Uy careful examination of various 
plumage und structural features of 


lifelong interest in one of Britain's J) lar * *l ,atl 609 museum specimens, 
most familiar waders, the redshank. h ® "J 34 *® 3 careful revision of 
He approached Collins with the the bird's taxonomy, Incidentally when this computer analogue was high ride on the wing, 

suggestion of a single-species mono- demoting Hie redshank found in compared with actual ringing re- "Thds disturbance 

graph, but they suggested ho Britain from the status of a sub- coverles " 

expanded it to cover Hie plovers, species to a hybrid form of the that altt 

godwits and other waders found in European birds. allocate 

such vast numbers on . tho Lancu- One grefct barrier to establishing ,ng , T 

shire and CEieshire estuaries in where members of the breeding mapped using die technique 

winter. colonies spend the winter is the that ifc could turn out to be 

-■ His fttsciuaUon began when lie scarcity of ringing schemes outside accurate hVia " »o{n« »■;, 




The redshank : an object of life-long interest. 


culty, that our estowbi wi because oi 
able to support more." ■ Bit Ideological 


ieologicul division in American “ t,me “ «"«»*«. nUends the influential Lionel Trilling. Willi especial ly oil 
isioi v, America has never really uuU * er ; } l ha ?., becl J Q k ,°y P art of e( iua! iippropriatenoss, lus main literature of his 
ad an intelligentsia at all.. an American life where histoncism interest became, literature, which, raries. 


believes this may not be th a history, America has never really J* I* ha ?- f „ cr L Q 

that the estuaries could iqf- had an intelligentsia at all.. ,\ v ^ Cre 

more and that the rtpW*. Thus the question “Who are the IT I®. i r f. *5 1 !1 by , C, ”' K 01 m lnc . P^st-poni.icai moooot u But throuKhoi 

numbers occurs on the Inch Intellectuals?” has often sounded j} ^tory what the lime is, as Mann- generation rescinding its 'Iniio- .i ie *‘ U u 0n f pn .,| 
grounds in Ae high aSc ti , life - aS iorlfans at he,m P«s It-has been far more cent” 1930s alliances with Common- rfdiJJKt 
“ Conservarion \ i W. ^ Hmf Se so thau iif the llsos in, ^ oria,,t *'»" deolo8y * . . , became a dominant realm of " ‘U 

between man's needs ind fer when, whether there was ah Intel- i JJ."!,' TJPjJlrJ tllat Amencan uitol- “Jte lcctiial expression. Thus suu exacllv Dissunt 
anyironmunt. Ita or Ugemsia or not, there was marked h ? lory ofl ® 11 1 ° oks 1 * ni , ore ^i in ® « lB nS - d0c ^.- Imve us believe 


iiarp cii 
i the | 
his jew 


. I the markers in the decades of the 

Ct U 2i I postwar- world. It might also be 

noted that this deiadicaliZHtion 
seems to have had its artistic and 
intellectual pirice. The “new 

liberalism ” of the 19S0s had, 
I . | indeed, its conservative streak, 
ana tnc sometimes implicit and sometimes 
explicit, as in Hie work nf l'eter 
Vicreck. Y«t such whs its tense 
faulnnco tli ut it generated a 
noiablu luicUcciual and artistic 

... i activity. It was cosmopolitan 

iMciiiniMvui 1 and hospitable ; European urtists 
BTJSSSS- B1,d mt-ntovcmenls becunie in- 

isii coll tempo- vo j vec j . l j 10 youn g American writers 

d ^ , , seemed to write on the cutting edge 


desire to toll by tlic clock of in the nnsi-unlitlcnl mnnrl rtf u n . . v f B seemed to vinic on Uic cuiiuin 6uB6 

history what the time is, as Mann- generation rescinding its "hino- . i. ? J. 9 .? 0 , 5 .’ d “""5 of con temp omry disturbed, history. 


Britain From the status of a sub- coverles ; Professor Hale believes people taking dogs for a wa 
species to a hybrid form of the that although it is not possible to bird watchers. In some are 
European birds. allocate individual birds, the winter- watchers can be a menace. 

One gre&t barrier to establishing * ng ranges of populations can be most are responsible rite ot? 
where members of the breeding mapped, using the technique end a nuisance. The worst are s 
colonies spend the winter is the tliat could turn out to be. more twitchors hunting rarities.” 


failed to find the bird he had been 
watching as . long as ho could 
remember Ip o handbook recom* 


Europe. 

Professor Hale has developed a 


recoveries. 

His studies of the massive 


ringing 


jair of rare night herons in 


good protecting two pan an "Brain’s Trust” that survived on I" “ ( L.iVj' no nra« 
fng birds; protect the htWrik- front the New Deal era into the age 2!. 1 , 1 ^°- ri Bl ‘ d 

are in — and if you want nwic*' of expanding universities, profes- t V en > .J. n J 110 *, e’ t 


method of determining wintering flocks of waders on the 


looked back with benefit of the 
more radical postures of that Marxi- 
zing decade on what lie had 


issssi's? Tfe^^4S4s--BSS5s ss# sittzz. saw 

book that he learned its name. meaninafuf aereement w/« SimH y th* 8 Youngster not think we could biWlkAt. uig international domination. Yet . - 1 !!? *?5?* “ S" 


A pudding whose proof loy in 
Hie eating *' were the apt words 
used only a couple of weeks ago by 
the 1 director of a leading youth 
organization to describe Secretary 


urgauizaiion to describe Secretary N 

of State for Employment, Mr Jim 
Priors announcement of a major 
expansion of the' Youth Oppor- 
tunities Programme. ' . , • 

Judgine by the latest proposals 
for introducing compulsory military 
training into an expanded YoP, one 
bite oF this podding may choke a have re 
number of supporters. )t has already but from 


meaningful agreement was found the rocky shore, they now spend before the practice Uca^ilfe^al 

Patricia Santinelli examines the results of four recent 
surveys on young people’s attitudes to unemployment 


kites." 


home and received some 
financial support fronvtcsF 

Some conclusions howm 

only applicable to 


intellectual caiition prevailed, few advertisement Tor himself, to be 
asserted radical postures, and It was shared with his entire generation; 
S not really until the shadow of 1,16 1560b. everyone was doing 

« McCarthy was lifted that the classic engaging in what subsequently 

|S, activities of. discontent that had |° ok f more like generational than 
¥ been a dear phenomenon in tho * d ®°™' B ica * pobtics. In turn the 
*r radical bohemia of the teens of the 1970s , depohucized the whole revolt, 
8 1 . flan tur v, and in thi massive ex- directing the radicalism toward Hie 


on 


For example the study. P* . tjemnry, and in thd massive ex- directing the radicalism toward 
is a fiood P exomple of i.nfll^-patHations of the 1920s, surfaced in P syc |}® an d personal life-style; - 
where local' training be®?* .hfew form in the "Beat generation" 1980s are with us, their 
fSSSr edicK wera M ' pnd a new avaut-gardelsm. . temper and shape yet to -be. se 



the "ugc oF equilibrium ”, the mood mid to write an art of modern ten- 
nf dissent wns rising, in the “ Beat sion. Painting was vital, with a rapid 
Rencratioiv ” and period] cals like, expenditure of new movements ; the 
exactly, Dissent. Podhoretz would 1950s was indeed the time when 
have us believe that he was first be- American ideas, writings, art-forms 
getter of the new radical spirit, and acquired u world force, strengthened 
that it wus he whn “ laboured to by. but not solely based on, Amerl- 
create ” it. Wliat in fact he did c®*' power. 

was to seize the day by turning The 19h0s, ion, displayed enor- 


YVU» LU M'lAC 1I1U uuy uy imnillK uis|finji,u wnwa- 

Couiifivmni'ii,. which he now edited, inous intellectual and artistic 
over to writers like Herbert Mnr- energy. Tlic avant guide was vita- 
cuse, Norman O. Brown and Hzed by the spectacle, of universal 
Stoughton Lyrnl, which put the rad I- avunt garde Ism, bohemians on evaisf 
cal issues into tho centre of. at slrcei corner. The arts merged with 
least, Manhattan debate. Podharctfe one another, painting with theatre, 
has no doubts about seeing a small- l, ! us J e with poetry ; it was an age 
isii Jewish New York magazine n* uf tl ’ G inter-arts, of happenings and 


an instrument for transforming a 
geiieratiim and shaping new govern- 
ment attitudes, just has he lias none 
about seeing Hie turnings of his own 
mind as general shifts in human by- 


street theatre. Again major artistic 
figures emerged, In the black 
humour movement of Heller, Vonnc- 
gut and Pynchon, and in those com- 
plex, reflective, • perfortnance- 


toryT But in n sense lie cauaht the oneiited works of fiction, poetry, 
mood op the campuses, in the Civil cflf^'^PoMm^ernisnf'^^ero^ero 

aligns ssTfwWt“usrr.T5 

nlnvpri ^ l ®”® e sented the major art-tendency of the 

liIe 20111 century, tho articulaHatt of 
e 135 KarV Th an5 ad V C hi lha a it- form of the ago. Even more 
the than in the 1950s New York and 
^! r tLJ?5- 1 J eC K UB i ? U i ,J CD d Sau Francisco became a key clear- 


furtuet' education. W “ 6, V . , >L„ B ^ “ V'»;r f ' conformity by studied; non con tor- 
so that- young -pwpj® li The 1? 6 Q S sa , w camuiR again C ,f r u Ca ,L deaB e and iu ea except as the politics of culture. . ,, inity. Hie desire, to be thought over 

had little chance of : of a radical cadre, though, by pars- ai ® 0 ^51 v, „ ffif s Hie modification oE sentiments, 30 by the desire to be thought 

skills. ■ . much of its neo-biteljectUB , y ,nd . 1 : which is to say tho quality of human under it. 

The North Tyneside was .. also . nndinteUectual ^ du ®'®L., Nonetheless ^ ^is life”. TrilUng expressed a dominant rt o rad nail v h**™ -p n dii n »r.*< 


« i . . i »•- . aoD . riauviawu udvhiiic a ntj vtuo i- 

J W ^ S r J rei, -i aCBC f by , ] <>ve > studied ing 1 house for modern movements of 

. , ..... i ... H y atu died nonconfor- a || kinds, including the movements 

except as the politics of culture. . . , inity. Hie desire to be thought over 0 f. popular culture that were realiz- 
the modification oE sentiments, 30 by the desire to-be thought iiie themselves by taking up ieml- 
which is to say tho quality of human under it. avant-garde postures, as > popular 

in *hng expressed a dominant j t gradually became 'Podharetz's niusip^— an art-college affair It it was 


.1 . WIBMitl 19 tu DQJ Uiu ljuumj Ui HUtUPU 

*11 as con- IfneA" 3 ril ^ n B expressed a io minant j t gradually became 'Podharetz’s musician art-college affair if It was 

r American ?950 s tone, one which earned over protest that the new radicalism, anything, calling up . larga-scala 

ing at these 1930s preoccupation with history which' he calls "the Movement,- populist codslituencies into -the 
•msalves so ar tf process literature, -yet was „ 0 w an establishment. It does spirit of youth radicalism, 

orical indi- rfc? lc ^i centrallzed > jj 1 a ' changed not seem to occur clearly to -liim •- By Hie 1970s something of this 


oy nie uesire to - oe. tnought jpg themselves by taking up ieml- 
it- avant-garde postures, . as jn popular 

It gradually became ’Podhoretz's music-— an art-college affair it it was 


lion elametii: in the programme" ' HcaHonT do nO P* 

Should such a proposal go ahead j n nhJSininB iShV afite5Sil rlly help earned out by them was narrower 
h 1 itvoitld '< tasks . a mockery , of the YmiriiaCd** _ ' l -l ■ ■. . * 1 i e average skill status, of these 

Government and Manpower services ^ aan ;h ^ not been jobs was lower 1 mainly because of 

Commission plan- to ^develop YOP th SJ 0cal ®conoiny. 

iato « permanent vocational edu^a- ^ Y0P . The investigations show that those 



; .' Work was an- Independent 


with the eltuhttyni - 
As a result the, 


mmm mm, 


Sjlues, > ready,' uncritical mil- {jRurea who offer Hiemsalves so "hich centralized, in 
Mariamsm. In some • wavs these . frank y as world historical indi- j ibera j compound, Htei 
Were, indeed, old American ideas, viduols. Convenient^, we have a primary W ay Q f Wwi 
Rod WB n, By track through Anted- recent offering, from moral comolexity and 

«n history a steady oscillation Norman Podhoretz, wtose ' political fashionable to call “ the 
between two models or lntellebtual memoir” Breaking Ranks (1979) ggnionaoie to ran . »e 

jHirity; the “ liberal " model, not only puts his own mental and n ‘ was also notabl 
?*hero the Intellectual -flgure, the *° tlal Ji fa of three d ecades grandly ^j c h^reughMntelli?S 


„ - — >u , u ,» . By die 1970s something of ibis 

liberal compound, literature as ; a that his magazine was Exactly the' damination began to fade, and tlio 
primary way ot knowing. — rich in establishment it had become — that, new conservatism might well havq 
moral complexity and what, it was jn a sense, he was the estoblish'er. played its part.. Postmodern! 


tragic sense jj ut the- need was to out-radical.lt, 
end Hie way you did chat was to- go 


grew vastly more parodic; and. 
Christopher Lasch, Ju a potable 
book The Culture of Narcissism. 


the lntallect^P- fUurethe Sri iW £ v.T*' a «W, , notably p a mood HfibhAfTeV the 1970s were^n baokf/ie Cuf^-e of Nar^im] 
inker or the artist isboth critic 00 record, but also suggests the h , h J C n p ^ 8 c L l ^ n n^ U nr 5 n * ^ « the -way, requiring something else rightly notes a drifting apart, of 

but oai-ticlnaiiMn ^nrlPhtf weldne uneasy tone underlying much of H 1 ® United States and Britain very the Movement was -obstructing psychic radicalism from external 

taSSS dSiSiS m di! Amerfcan intellectual Experience. change and controlling debate. The historical referents. In the academy. 


sate* work - irSSlrr *sa ■&&&&&$ 

bkely to come on to the programme. As far ,»s..TO? is concerned the marked segregation by sex ^fihat still lern« Am. f. own- particular -pcob'-' : raoor t on^'South^-LondonJ bJ 


this was the great season of struct 


tiqulaf the- plight 


m : 


lental dissent and- .alienation. In 
!®nv 1 ways this oscillation is 



B iwiu tuimuiiuuB MWM.-IL ■» wiiQ felt t*i at " ijie greatest 
the Welfare State,, losing -h?r threat to their own: political 
impenai role and much of her fum now came from the Movement arid voice of [a 
damental economic base,, and taking, it- ideat arid thfir n >>fhl n b w. ■ 


who were 


mm-' 


tuR lltJ.'- ■ - ■ • * ; in itacr-- many nP 

-W : 1 Pnger 1 hdve -already been -poM^ 

here, has' been a irapld . G P nie^whoP 'g‘v!ng 

a f^ r w plMettbrita. therHouse ; o£ t Lot^/gjS 

at least nnfl nf -nflSo® 


ihKU .I s • r v.v scorci nau no uduols, in a previous 

111 which memoir; Making It , hd presented 
rt» r }«?lL J^llectdU life, pai-ticu- himself as the prototypical iptollec- 
!cnm» -If Ce ii Cyeai ' s * :8ecmS i 10 e havo t« al hustler, making the proto- 
S^ a0lfMt M a; complex form tvp i ca | • jourheV. ' This was frtim 
•«* . • ' . , , Jewish poor life Brooklyn across 

^nua the Hfd of .the mind in the bridge into, again, largely 
«8n«'!has indeed had Its classic Jewish affluent intellectual Ufa 
ini 5 / qqnstltuents-^adm|rably Manhattan — with its cults bf'ifttel- 
H» z - a »b y ' '' ma hy intellectual his- jecttiol ' celebrity, Its sense - of 
i^" 5 ^ Including: Parringtbn -and participating .'.in matters of culture 


self as the prototypical iptollec- superpowers and the world s leading tag Ranks, beinu a 1970s book, set- ns substantial as what wftnt before, 
hustler, ranking the. proto- aHluent . emnwny.- >- Abo. „P artl X ties on those " Naw Conservativa r‘ Fear 6f Tlyiilfi. i* no match for 

cal ' journeV. This was frdm thanks to the massive inteUoctual ideas, as the standJne truth- but. Herzog-, The Women’s Room cap 

isii poor life Brooklyn across mifitoiions from Europe and Nazism there being more decades to come hardly moke It wi Hi Cravltv'$ Ram- 
/bridge into, again, largely in tho lata :1930s, it '^ns acnuIrliiR there will doubtless he more poii'. b°u> v To * his Wsfat observer, a 

ish affluent Intellectual Ufa n superpnwer role in the intelloctual Uons. moro turns of the lntoHecUial. regular visitor to the Stntas. thd 

qnd artistic r--*-*'* “ ’ — 


n tliore was Rra ^ ( 












^yzed-.by, many intellectual his- leettml celebrity, Its sense - ‘of . a c6|itr a 1 Jewish input, from writers 
^"s,: including; Parringtbn -and participating .'.in matters of culture like Soul BeUow, Bernard Malamtid, 
ri5r,MiUer,; Richard Hofstadter and national politics, in issues hud Philip Roth. Irving; Howe. Philip 
^ Vhrlstbober' Lfu$h;. But it has style. And, here indeed WOro thB Rahv; who siom to express at large - 
7?. QE tqnEol lowing the rhythm of cadres who had -Idris' been notdbly western .historical; anxieties and 
RTpocade, ihebn marked by strong effective in making their conven- point at the same time to hew possh 
‘ devotions ‘and ' then lions and living patterhSi their biiitios Ibr the .arts and ideas; But 
. aposiades, Tho Ellsbergs tastes and art-forms, radiate Trom the Anglo-American - link was 
r : Agees V Of postr-Vietnam, tho the Upper West ; Side, and Sollo notably close at this' time : Podiio- 
and Hnydona of the post- right across ; country; and here, rfctz appropriately pursued It W 
SShlW 1 Dean’s iiid . Haldeihaus of iodeed, Podhoretz made it* becoming moving fa Cambridge to itudy with 
7: TjoinaiJii 1 confessing the errors ed Itor of . Coinmentaf'p, that -Bright ft JR,; LqavJs, wluSsq rigorous ■ n nd . 
‘Mr iiate^asw ohd aefr’ sincere Manhattan Jewish up-tQ-dale jaur- ' localised puritan bm ta fdet teuU 
Mteient' .tn: thfe > new present, nal, crossing with, telebritios, inter- morgd: verjf; Bptlv Wdh : Trll11nas 

J3&&:. r*-, 1 


1 - _ ... , 4 i . . amquuiu 111 uiv tuiu atrui 

M < One can sQ* $reaking Raiiks a£ . Blism ahtl Posunodvmi&iri have 
n hotahly opportOTlsi! book :. stilt, Jtl minly been that, even if T 
» also a cmivenieut record to ibo origins and ro'pis lie much cai 
turnings and moods, /tue genera- —ore themselves tiring: Tho" 


dnminiutt mood now seems one of 
an uneasy . quldtudc, the prevailing 
tone one nf an uier-time, when 
mony of the inorb Vital mnvomonti 
that . have been developing • and 
aniasdbig in Hid 1970s ana structur- 
alism arid Postmodernism have ccr* 
minly been that, even if ,'thrifr 
origins and roots lie . much earlier 
—•are themselves tiring: Tho' ttUli 


:. Will nor 

LtamSttS fuiting r Bimi»if in th ©“right place.- Rue 1 dos Etolesi Podhoretsf. went to atdry is-'faiW ;ofi dredtivn: " derndienf.; T"-'--. ... ^ » J, 

ffact^Tnar At tltariaht time. Going'to Columbia lgarn; bis Critical aceriiity'. o» the l^dtfcn ”, arid oti tho wliole that does- The author.is. profifts^r of. Ampricoft 

' r^el'hded in . 194€ he Was active ih the • phw bdnks 'Of tbe Cam- He* then 'returned . seem to nave been much the path of , siud/W at \ the UniUertily of ,En»l 

historical liberal” thoug^t^novements of tho to Contribute to the Aiqenciln jour- • recent American life, as one follows Anglia. 
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David Knight picks his way carefully through the verbal jungle of man s classification of animals . . Alan Montefiore looks at the nature of 

A Pica Brasiliensis Toucan, by any other name! contempo aryphilosophyil,the 


11 


WIiul is lilt; use, as the gnut asked 
Alice, of ins eels having names if 
liiey don't answer in them ? Other 
eminent Victorians criticised 
museum nr closet iiiiiuialists en- 
gaged in the naming and classifying 
of" creatures, suggesting that they 
did not know that the animals jh 
their charge hud nni ill ways been 
stuffed with .straw, and that ihoir 
v.-ork consisted in arranging bird- 
skins in patterns nil the parlour 
flour. 

In our cun u ry, to Rutherford, 
science is supposed m have been 
either physics or si amp-col lift in g. 
Taxonomy thus seemed « kind of 
childish nr addle scene singe of 
science, an awk\v.i.-iL age which lied 
perl iaps in be nut through in the 
m-ngn-ss inwavds maturity — which 
lor sciences iihmiii the dimit nance of 
cxpliiiiutory model ^ and in Jt he- 
matics. 

Sciences still in the "natural 
history stage" had only just begun, 
ami rulglii be trained with Indul- 
gence or mockery like u litl-lc sister, 
Intellect u ii I lilt crest mid exacting 
discipline was to be found clsu- 
wheru ; mid even in natural history, 
HurwJn ami Mendel had Provided 
the model mid the mu tlic-mu tics 
which mis III make it really scienti- 
fic. 

Taxonomy might seem like long 
division, u tedious business now 
.fortunately rendered obsolete: and 
yet physicist a working on funda- 
mental particles have had to 
classify, and evolutionary histories 
depend . on classifications because 
animals and plants do not carry 
their family trees with them. Con- 
trary to expectation*, classification 
remains a fundamental preoccupa- 
tion of mankind. 

Anthropologists remind us that 
man Is a classifying animal, and 
lead us to hope Bint classifications 
may or must mirror the structure 
of society. Borderlines are danger- 
ous placos, and those we cross at 
birth, puberty, marriage and death. 

G ust be guarded by ritual. Anoma- 
us. k creatures, like the armadillo 
(||1 





tud 


iitii-llccuui! artifacts 
sciences; mm this 
liivoiiriie gumo among 
nnd men of science durfnaT 
century ns tile bnundsriS& 
sciences bocanio fixed in 
I ike their present position! 

In the 1830s the torm' l scis 
coined to describe ibH 
t loiii« chemistry, botany; 
umi so on *, who had previcS 
wrouix'd us “philosopher?: 
ilKisu enguged in IorIc, afc 
met a physics. In Franca (k 
und Umuin, Ampere, lia? 
Vhewell tried linear, clot® 
of sciences, showing perbh 
sophistication than those n 
in nmural history, ' 

Certain sciences do sew its 

natnnill 


French-speaking world 

Catching the 

continental 

drift 


WIiul is die nature of philosophy 
in the French-speaking world of 
today? How did it get to be like 
ly near each other whatever it is in fact like? How do 
one takes nioro cllsraam, institutions compare Lo those 

with which the Anglo-Saxons are 
familiar ? 

One thing at least is well-known 
and obvious to any philosophical 
traveller : the world of French philo- 
sophy is very unlike that of its 
Anglo-Saxon counterpart. It is true 
that in France there is much more 
interest in nnnlytlc philosophy to- 
day than there was even only a 
very few yoars ago ; but tho change 


uccount they chiStef IpiQ 

mlior titan fulling on a link 
line; ami neither ictop i 
sciences seem to liave vtjtltm 
.Co tho early 19th century, rt«vb 
was taken over by ebsi/a*# 
Faraday was down 'to'bB icnto 
Eibout 1860 regarded ti i (ta» 
-fly then, with the coping dtf 
idea of energy, a ouata- oi/ 
\dously-scparato disciplines t 
been grouped into the icW 
lihysics. Similarly, at tbt betid 
of tlio century Lamarck a£T W 
lad separated biology froa «• 
liistory, leaving geology oa hit; 

It is a commonplace lim tub 
discoveries have often bet» uf 
oil 


general a source of such mutual 
astonishment and bafflement, it is 
worth trying to iiiuaiinnte it by 
constructing a skeleton argument in 
favour of the continental stance, 
even if at the evident risk that no 
individual French philosopher might 
recognise himself as reflected in 
this simple distorting mirror and in 
the clear recognition that not ail 
Frenchmen who are philosophers 
could sensibly be counted as French 
philosophers by the criterion sug- 
gested. 

Philosophy is nothing if it is not 
reflexive. U is one of the marks of 
ha/ not as yet gone cither very far n "- v . 2"»“ be comprehensive phllo- 
or vary deep. Still, in a caso such M P h c . nl d ' ,c ? u ' se lhat k *»uW be 
as this even a small clinuge may be capable of giving some account of 



to 


avoided i as tha m«, with its cloven 
hoofs but failure to chew the cud, 
is rejected by- jews and Moslems 
anxious to maintain their distinct- 
ness and purity. 

In imposing or finding order in 
tha booming buzzing confusion of 
Hfe, we seek for classes as . fixed 


which bring forth their young alivo 
and sucklo them. 

Giving reproduction tho most 
weight, Aristotle use<] a range of 
characters ill determining classes. 
He distinguished homologies, where 
organs similar in structure may play 
different | ' rales, from analogies, 

•as&^aasjK 

examples might be human foct and 
seals’ flippers oil the one hand, and 
tho wings of birds and of bees on 
tho other. ' 

Homologies ' indicate nearness ; 
alt hough Aristotle odd his succes- 
sors down to. the middlo of tho 

much experience ’n? Almi'dhr - nnd thoy did not mean thuj; all mubbIs 
flu*, U^IkoK fa df..r all lived 

to- have a king) these terms were 
motaphors, - only 1 token in their 
literal sense by Darwin ahd bis fol- 


cro^py- 


Somc very dead exotic birds from Ornithology, published in 1678, homo sapiens collecting sped* 
mens from the History of Insects, 1841, and an elephant skeleton from Osscmens fossllM, 1821-40. 

Country gentlemen, apothecaries In a holdall croud . of 
aud shlps-surgoons should ideally bo 
able to classify tilings, in addition 
to men of genius und educated 
judgment like Ray. This means 
thut one wants something more 

, - - mechanical thau the connoisseur- 

arent. /roles, frqm analogies, ship, learnt by . working with- an 

expert, .which was . a feature of the 
’natural 'systems of the early 'eight- 
eenth century : something was 


in dfeflance d£ the’ second law 
of. thermodynamics: until death 
catches' iip with them, organisms 
arrange 'mauer, huo ordered attuc- 
tuires as they grow and -maintain 
themselves ; and . so it is In . the 
kealra of Ideas, too. 1 -.4 .. 

ILthlhgs coiddruot bo orodped, 
end gene^jl words applied., lo the 


lowers after 1859. 


_ re 

quired less like learning to ride a 
bicycle, mit| more like learning 
arithmetical tables. - 
Tables wero ! indeed What Lin- 
naeus supplied from 1735, making 
himself in maiiy way? the leading 
‘ man of science of the century, and. 
botany its leading science. Plants 
in bis system were put In classes 
on, thb basi j of the number of mala 
and female parts in the flower. This 
often split .. groups that to • tho 

al? 


groups, then language and coip- 
taimicetlon would , cease ' to be, pos- 
sible But one may. well- ask wtat 
-mere -m behind ; the groupings, 
Wjtfginajein- drew attention' to;. the 
way we describe as games f’ hctivi- 
llea like chess, football. eoHtglre, 
.end snadces.jpid-la tillers which iseem 
.tojmve nothing In common.,^ 
is ho .reason, to 


trained eye were natural J but the 
artifici Si system )vas so convenient, 
and lilnneaua’. names and . descrip- MIU(WMII #1U1 
tionslii telegiam-Lntin so; efficient^ bmphnSizbig 
for information-retrieval, that it thau ecology, 
speedily . cmlght - on everywhere ** 

except ip- FripcO. .... . . 


la a tioJdail group 
crawlios, tho Vermos. 

Meanwhile, A. L. de Jussieu had 
made the year 1789 meinoraWo to 
the French by publishing litstkncru 
Pltuitarum, containing tt workable 
natural syctem which is tho di-rcct 
ancestor of those , used since ! by 
about 1830. ovea die English had 
com# U> fall in -with it. Its greater 
complexity was no longer sncli u 
barrier, for there were more oppor- 
tunities for training, and groat 
public collodions in museum for 
com pprl sous, . . 

i Debates boean - between the 
" spUttora H wiio kept didxling 
classes and. the “lumpers” vdo 
united thapi — am activity partly 
dependant on f-nsMons ' und even 
nationalisms, aud partly on tlw she 
of tho collections available. Anueri- 
can field naturalists tended in be 
spUttovs, dividing creatures Erooi 
. Euronatui groups with which efiOr 
all they . did nob intotbroed while 
lntiseum mon tended to bo lumpers, 
inorplioiogy railior 


reckoned to bo a very big one. Witt- 
genstein can be read in French and 
his distinguished French exegete 
and- commentator, Jacques Bonve- 
P esse ' is no. ^ngcr the isolated and 
*23" ffiafith '2oS«{- unrecoRulied figure that he was for 
jLESLttSX& hi, , UC ««.r S and 

nvr’lflni’ aq tViA lusiiif! *’ ^ problems can be rcod and 

SmWtn?? shows fi U; discussed. Ryle, Ausrin and Straw- 
ST mmm-ials ^aSSEt ^ on - Po ™ cr P u[ne and F«yerabe.id 
SdSnlf ?SciriarscS< it' f rfl amon 8 those whose books have 
studying elecmcal sc we . g een trc ,n«lnte(i- Special numbers 

of i° urna,s “nd reviews have been 
SJf IifiS I 'erf d&S ' d ?Y, oletl to analytic or Anglo-Saxon 
r I» b '»osophy, aT3 publishers have 

vhllc 
Given 
purity 


slble to get coii8latentTM»"i anthology De 
only marginal meq presented by 

in this difficult'; history of' 


notable 

Fienpe A Cambridge 
Pierre jBcob, whose 
recent developments 


$ Jogiqu*, ’ antici- 

perils, set critiques I s also currently 

shops sp ay ” mBDy lead5n 8 book- 


1 Planets are -mineral with -anirna l . 

and vegetable connexions, end Gall- - . At first,- the; system - really V?as 

loo, ia the Dialogue of 1632 tlvat <ct out in big tallies, that could ‘ be ' — . , 

brought -the IpquUUibn upon him, P^ned on tbe. wDll ; btit in later , Th0 sUCCOf<s 0 f umiioiu put 
presented : arguments for reclassify- ediriohs it- became a . fat 'book as dose rlntivb science olonaside New- 
fcg:the Earth rather than recondite , -ipoiro,; add /more -plants were 


ablch Wore fjolievhd- 
slmpiost state of watui, 
witicli Faraday; J.- J- .1J 1 " 1 
otlior omlnent people dm 

were a liwcli more j- Nevertheless, if it la - no lonaer 

It was not the «se that the exotic is neither 

thaory, to ,,^{4® jjj AV' 011 display nor even an object of 
jpirits reaUsod - that respecubTe study, it remains for 

tonic 'simpler thad most purposes exotic. In Hivlna a 

r d 'i "2 d weicome to thS 

(armed « n ^ r j ^f* nt dou ble number of Critique 
could. replace tbel (August/September 1980) devoted 

of eurly radios. • i-. j.^ •etiL'' Les philosophes anglo-saxons 
Darwin ejmlomed. twJJ. Mr aux-mflmes ”, (original conwibii^ 
% ni t0 JJ’hich include among others, 
RulhorFoL d with*hlSJ} .pieces by Avor C avail putnnni 

explained jj'lmwon and Bernard WillimnlTaS 

3?!. lho S,00O copies of Which 

2 L a PP e a f s, already been 
,h jhrlstian Delacofnpagne in 
Mwiefe (October .3), noted that 
:" o m constituting a block, 
#«lytic philosophy' is; divided into 
;.S,?®"y,! urc «uks as French philoso- 


its own nature and status. There 
was a time wlien it seemed obvious 
thut the producer or subject of dis- 
course could only discover his own 
nature by attending to whatever 
was revealed or implicit in his own 
direct self consciousness. But to 
those who stand in the succession 
to Kant, for example, Hegel, Marx 
and Freud or, more recently again, 
Wittgenstein, such . Cartesian 
assumptions are no longer accept- 
able. Self consciousness is already 
and at once consciousness of a 
world that is not oneself, a world 
in which other communicating em- 

hnrliprt ” Qnlira. ’• moV anna-., .ml 


stand the relationship between this 
self or subject on the one hand and 
the “othor” or others which con- 
stitute the object of its experiences 
on the other haud is a matter of 
.major, and characteristically philo- 
sophical, dispute.- But whatever the 
outcome of such debate, die subject 
has now to conceive of itself as 
dependent, iq the very structures 
of its own self consciousness, on 
its relations tb a world, (oi\ if one 



stltuted always by its relationship to 
its own traditions. 

It goes without saying that even 
among those who accept some such 
argument or set of presuppositions, 
there may bo major disagree moms 
over the ways in which history is 
tn be approached or understood. 
Also there romain other tilings to 
bu said on other, for example, more 
analytic sides of tho question. Some 
of these tilings urc said with ad- 
mirable clarity by Ilido Ishiguro 
in her contribution to tlio above- 
mentioned number of Critique. . 

One would also in all consistency, 
no doubt, have to try and tuke con- 
sistent account of the historical 
antecedents and conditioning of the 
argument itself. But however this 
.may be, and whether one accepts 
it or not, at least it may -be 
acknowledged as constituting a 

E erspectlve that does not in Itself 
avo to be regarded as cither 
foolish nr wilfully obscurantist, 
however obscurantist or' foolish tho 
uses to which it may sometimes be 
put. 

If my own self-understanding lias 
.to include^ as part of itself, an 
understanding of my historical 
situation, mid if my historical situa- 
tion Is in Important part determined 
by its social and political structure, 
then necessarily to understand and 
to situate myself Is among other 
things to understand and to situate 
myseJF politically. If this is So, 
one’s overall philosophical discourse 
must seek to include an expression 
of that self-understanding, it has 
oF necessity to understand itself as 
contributing to the further struc- 
turing or development of ItO own 
social or political situation. ' 

Indeed, that this must be 


must bq roadily Intelligible io any- 
one familiar with speech act theory 1 
as elaborated within the analytic 
tradition. That in performing any 
act of speech or of discourse one 
mav be doing a whole number of 
different things at the same time 
is- by now a recognized Common- 
place.- Speech act theory, is con- 
cerned with the conditions, con- 
ventional or contingently caused, 
determining the range of acts asso- 
ciated with any speech perform- 
ance. It may or may not be mis- 
taken, but there is in principle 
qpthfng . outlandish about the con- 
tention that all speech acts in 
-certain contexts or certain, kinds 
of speech in ail contexts, or certain 
kinds of act. in certain contexts, will . 

f iave a political dimension. It Is. at 
east Intelligibly arguable that acts 
of - phiiosoohlcal production ate 
characteristically, of sucji a sort. 

This, consideration leads on . tb 
another 'that may- be olotHdy asst)*: 
cured with It It would seem to be 
beyond heed of argument tbit St 
should be part of the philosophical 
enterprise to seek. as full an awnre- 


so 


illfforonco to the- 
In tho groat mitsooiM w 
torlos. Tho bohavteuf » 
or on element can only, 
lie in-odictod fwrti ja,®' 
Malory or -its. ..elccBWgJ 


L fhqt> members' of .a*e?asi "miTst 6o$e : foro “alarming. He urged 
A fohiniori t essence. -Tjie class of blaTices betweOri 


mathematical analysts -of planetary described -aud' specimens sent to v iciriij 
motions on the lines- of Copernicus Xindaetis < . by - .- travellora. Liko 
and Newton, This -was why his book Liebig ia chemistry a ' century 'later, 
was . generally Understood fapd thereh, Linttaeu? itrd^ned students in his in f avail* of a to 


havo to bo workod om^ 
place in the class|f|catiM 


of - : chomijtry,' ia - which 
Newtonian . atomic iileas wore ex- 


snlnia] 6i‘ olepiopt^. 
Naming is now 
iomatlohal cbnven 
uf priority drawn up 
aud then ‘ from tn?.. . 

P r ^? ,niurtbe7s - do : Ifiov "ire oil ' -Mopii.vidia^ ' p toneVMich r ^ .Jupi^^^^ Jgbr . ^tem • jobs.' Thus * '■.#%££ Si . {SJ’ , SuSiad^lS £St ridd.l pg-^ 

'.ntdMsUe by ■■■ smaller whola nuitl- .and Vmiuj, . which air -'shona by bringing' pfoftssionalism early into textbook 0)0 P^biisflccL ntt Srat pr g lC j y ia at .least., fr on J, 

,. -bMi but numbers aro, not things, reflected light and were therefore science. - Thus ilm niemknl CnrUo- n p of synonymi It 

In the real world the bouii dark# verv Fr«m.ii.«B..H u i.i n i. i.. . i.nus,.uie. uioiotcni society : oe • S_ ft 


eluded- as meta£?liysltfal Bnecjdmion 

re yr goef the" r/s era*; Jfik^e/claasTfyinE^^ - «an?e^6r eSemhn tl°aet the 

n the -garthi ; the. and •^ried plants^-pubUshed their much of the celit^v after 1789. 

i.ifki T uMim. wnrlr dnd - ihh. • m ."r u . ol > HC ceijoiry 'Utter 


simple sub- 
tone for 


^Without doubt. ; Anglo-Saxon 
^Ulosophy still astoiiishee us by its 
?dlfferoicfi to themes . which to 
i ** ■ JPPfPr; fundamental : oh 
*, J? a » ' I ."“bd, history and . social 
a jioiincal concerns ; oti the other 
Jid, introspection and the world 
, * j ax i 1 " 8 ?' i > af ion To : which 

eaa?d ' that nobody is ' to 


for' this: 
whid 


'ell 'dne- .pan' 


W hole,; quite simply, the diver- 
:h - continue to separate 



text of its own appearance td itself 
and others. 

But such a world, and any self- 
consciousness that arises within it, 
is through and through temporal. Its 
very Intelligibility is bound up with 
Its having not only an immediate 
present, but also a thinkable past 
and future. Moreover, this neces- 
sary temporality has.-'necess&rjiy tb 
be conceived as being in a certain 
sense historical. On the one hand, 
die thinkability of temporal contin- 
uity is bound up With a certain 
dependence of whatever may be the 
present state of affairs on the 
nature of whatever went before. On 
the other hand, consciousness itself 
has an ' unrbnounceftbly intentional 
dimension t the meaningfulness that 
is presupposed by one’s own engage- 
ment in self-conscious discourse is 
inextricably bound • op with the . 
.assumption that purposes, .intentions 
and ’• Roshdltectail 5 activity,: however' 
exactly* they ;are to be ainmysed, are' 
necessarily part of the fabric or the 
temporally and “ causally " inter- 
connected world . that thus con- 
stitutes the -locus of sol (conscious- 
ness. : i ' 

But; if to understand the nature 
of oneself and one’s own • discourse, 
one bas at the same time to seek an 
understanding of the wider world in 
which,, and interlocking wttli which, 
self and selfcohscibilsness arise, and. 
if this Wider wbrld. and apnve dll 
the’ position bf selfcnnsclnus beings 
whhin ’ it, is throtigl^ and through 
historicnli then the 1 fundamental 
philosophical • hioi'e towards self 
understanding is gbinR tp present 
itself os inseparable from' a -move 
towards -UfidorstamijitR ; one’s' own 
history and from the recognition 
that tli'e curt eflf forms of that his- 
torical' understanding are- them-, 
-selves . bound ; -tO‘ be 1 conditioned, by 
fh» lilvr orlrdlLv 1 ‘OifllCS 


and political dimension of their own 
activity as philosophers is a matter 
of necessity rather than of contin- 
gent consequence are bound to see 
themselves as engaged by virtue of 
their philosophizing in an also poli- 
tical activity. They may therefore 
lie expected to conduct themselves 
In the light of that awareness and 
to sook to givo explicit expression 
to the political positions which they 
may sec thehiselvcs as occupying. 
The huppinoss or unhopplness of 
philosophical discourse, as Austin 
might nave put it, may bo seen to 
depend not on its truth or validity 
alone or, if one takes tile concepts 
In another direction, tho truth or 
validity or philosophical discourse 
may he seen as depending on a more 
complicated range of factors than 
has beea traditionally suppnaod. 

Similar considerations may be 
seen as lying behind the apparently 
very literary nature of much recent 
French philosophy. The production 
of philosophy involves the perfor- 
mance of speech acts, whether writ- 
ten or spoken. The philosophers 1 qf 
speech act theory with lit the analy- 
tic tradition, 'while evidently aware 
that in setting out their arguments 
and ' their theories they will lie 
doing a great many tilings over 
and above the production of accu- 
rate or inaccurate analyses, vulid 
nr invalid . ‘arguments bnd . true or 
false assertions, do not (>y and; large 
seek to guide or to formulate their 
writings In lermtf of Aat awareness. 

Not all but certainly some:; vary 
'important contemporary French 
philosophers, on rhe other hand, do 
try ta make of the style and struc- 
ture of Hieir texts -not merely a 
means to die more effective, or 
agreeable assimilation of its -mes- 
sage, but rather an integral part of 
the message 'itself ; to the point -at 
which, indeed, it may no longer be 
regarded as permissible . to speak of 
a message as distinct from .the 
overall impact pf tha text at all. 

Theory and praqd^o of. this. soi;t 
cannot make for easily ' accessible 
■writing. Since what can be' foreseen 
of the “ literary V. -effects of a text 
Is limited to the ' readership of 
which Its author :or producer has 
some experience, they . will inevit- 
ably tend towards writing of restric- 
ted rather then - universal appeal. 
Nevertheless,- it is important for the 
visiting i analytic philosopher to 
realize -that- behind . the 'apparently 
nan-philosophical ospect of many- of 
these texts ; also- lies reasoning 
.which, whether mistaken or not, may 
more readily be'. acknowledged hs 
being of. n ; recognizably philosophi- 
cal- nature.' 


relatively general audience qf the 
dlile for at any rate the relatively 
general writings and pronounce- 
ments of philosophers ; 

• tiie factors which have contri- 
buted to the predominating influ- 
ence in this century of German or 
anyhow German-writing philo- 
sophers — Hegel, Husserl and 
Heidegger, Murx, Nictzsclto and 
Freud ; 

• the organization of philosophy 
within the institutions of higher 
education closely allied with 
literary studies and at some work- 
iup distance - from tho natural 
sciences ; 

• the highly centralized and In- 

tensely competitive forms of train- 
ing and routes of access ta a philo- 
sophy teaching career. ' 

Approacblng the limits of my 
allotted space, I am all too conscious 
of oil the other things which 1 might 
and probably ought tu ltave v im- 
ported am! tried tn explain for 
example, aud for those who may still 
not be wholly awuru of the fact, 
'that existent iulism and phenomeno- 
logy, Sartre and.Morleao Fancy, ora 
no longer, for the time being ut ally 
rate, dominant inf Indices in France. 
Marxism has, for the time being 
ut nnv rate, last u very great deal 
of the Intellectual auracthm and 
that it maintained for an .long. 


he nppeiir<inc£ oh tht public itenc 
t the so-called new philosophers— 
incidentally, a Very heterogeneous 


collection of writers-rimey have ctrti 
stituted an . Interesting cultural 
1 phenomenon, but hois only marginal 
relevance to the topic of French 
philosophy as considered above. •- 
But to have treated these’ themes 
at- any length' would havfe been .ia 
have written a largely different 
article.. So let me end .rather by 
picking out Ddce again an earlier 
point. This Is the enormous Impor- 
tance for an understanding of tho 
functioning of French philosophy as 
-a whole of an appreciation of its 
recently embattled but still very 
major role within French secondary 
education. This, for better or' for 
worse, is where philosophy Is to be 
found at genuine Work within . the 


inches, In the- port 
the baccalditr&at, in the - production 


pliWS in 


K ess as' passible of all that one. may 
a doing by virtue of’ pursuing that 
enterprise. It woilid;.no doubt . b'e 


• rt- gOOs without saying’ that to 
reach '-ahy even opproximarively 
full understanding of the nature and 
origins of the .historical, .political, 
-literary aspects qf - Much -crfntem- 
French philosophy, ’ . one 


culture, in Its teaching in the 
‘ * it still 

of teachers and material iqr the ful- 
fillment of bqth . these functions. 
Again there is too little space, and 
so this - second ' mention -can be 
hardly less -brief than'.' the 1 first- 
But at least Jt can include 
reference to two - books: - Ouf. a 
peur de , ia ■ philosophic • published 
In 1977~ by GREPH (groups 
.4* ■ feeherches sur t'ensotgnerpeiit 


not quite So Indisputable that the 
-phMphef ls bqund, by the vfifry 
uature of his enterprise, to seek so to 
guide It in the all round light Of 
that awareness as , to, bring all -that 
be does' lit In; pursuit sn for bs 
passible : within. -lifs conscious ton* 
trol. . Some, for cxamplo,. would 
.maintain tnbt ■ Svhlle I should ' no 
doubt; be aiddre' tii as marty of the 
implications of my - phflosbphlcal 
atjts gs possible, I. should not for 
that reason fee| bound to tako. all 
of itham into ;accqunt ; when 1 deriding 
,\yHat or Wh?t not to Say. '- ‘ 

Others would qr&ue. very r d|f£er- 
onfiy, thit the very npture 


; the. L. ........ r .. - ... M 

which 'One-' haS cqlhCti* ttieht. ( 
sophy,: in its very-refleiflvity, linfi fO 
recognize ItsbW’iind ilS PJ't 


leml r as 


having a radically histoririiT'dimep- 
sliiri, Rrtd-rkb phllosopliioal; subject 
.■ >H it«: own discourse as partlv r n y 



-woulil need' to take -a great variety 
of other factors- into' account 'and 
to recognize that within; its diver- 
sity there 'exists much 1 .Ot VCal Im- 
portance ' to which what lias 'just 
been said.. would only:.' apply in- 
directly or siibjoct: to major modifi- 
cation. -. ■' I • -i' ') '. '• .' 

" ' Tt ' ivopld ' be wholly beyon d the 
seppe or auftbitibn d! tWa : artlt;le to 
seek to' assess them in ; any sbrt- .of 
orddr of importance, >. But ranged 
artd interrelated - in ' one Way or 

I m other, the 1 list ' - wopld cortaiuly 
iqye to include i ^ i' 

• the 1 tidrt ’played b|/ ; cetftalu form's 
of philosophy. In shaping pnil ’ ani- 
mating soma 6f the major' forces 
Active in iiationol lifoi nttm' notably 
Mnridsrp and Thom Ism, others 
such as r thQ p05lti>l8m of ^AugUsIle 

V- ' , 

: 6Wd ’ thb^HSitihs' W've^ tho 
tdi er O f |tb^p^iehln | - bf 'Qpjli i lb idphy 

.© the consequent existence 1 of i a 


of its- teaching in all its traditional 
forms, but with Its extension-, to 
ybunger • i age ■ groups,, . end 
Philosopher, published by Fayard 
in Which 40;odd intelloctuals, many 
. hut by no means ell of them 
philosophers,- seek to deal in their 
awn’ terms with-: the mnin themes 
liiud .:down In the official pro- 
grammes of- secondary education in 
philosophy - and. 11 les sciences 
ftiMipirics , a: book published only 
this yoar and, .edited bp Christian 
. pelacainpbjBpe.antJ Robert Maggjorl. 

. ; They 1 orb worth looking at, (or 
together (hoy give a very good Hr St 
idea, of what Is 1 going on. Thls ln 
;turn is worth having. Not only a 
: first idea, inti cod, bitty.:, hopefully, 
somothing more. . For British dud 
French, Anglo-Saxon and catiti- 
.ueatoL philosophors have surely 
1 mlich : to Idem front; and. to hive, to 
bach . other,- if ,:only .tlioy -, can «et 
; diver i their first reactions bf , indif- 
ference qr osttmi^hibcnt. 5, : 

;>i- ■ n i * • ’ - — ‘iij -' iV v - r* l ■ , -i ii t a q -i. f f 

Tfie aUtfior ' fr o jollbuf/of 'BaitfM 
• Colle^e\ Oitford. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.2.81 


Tho Advanced Further Education 
(APE) Pool is simple in understand. 
At leusl it is easy to understand the 
intent ill at it was designed to 
achieve ; It is almost impossible to 
appreciate the complex technicalities 
that have made It CHpricitms and 
uncontvuUed In its operation ever 
since it was cupped. 

Historically, the Al- li Poo! wus 
created more by a process of evolu- 
tion than by conscious design, in 
the postwar years a number of 
advanced level courses were started 
In local technical colleges. Initially 
these courses were undoubtedly 
intended to meet local needs, but 
inevitably the general character of 
higher education pervaded them mid 
mi increasing proportion of the 
students cunie from outside the urea 
of the authority that maintained the 
college. 

As higher education is nil expen- 
sive cninmudiiy, mi authority respon- 
sible for a college with advanced 
work would wisli to recover smtie 
of the cost of educating a wm-local 
student from that student's autho- 
rity. After a series of ad hoc 
orrnti cements for direct recoupment 
and fixed percentage claims the 


Peter Knight looks at changes in l.e.a. course funding 



surfacing 



pnoling system was introduced in 
391(1. In this system every local 
education authority in tho country 
contributes money to a pool. Those 
authorities that have a rcApmisiliiliiy 
for running advanced courses then 
claim the cost of ilioso courses from 
that pan I. Nothing could he simpler 
and the system operated with only 
minor changes for over 20 years. 



Within 


beguiling simplicity 


are hidden tlirco facts of political 
Firstly, the volume uf 


regarded . 
v ilia audiorit 


us 


Pri- 

des- 


significance. 

AM! money was 
nitirlty a matter for . 

Certainly, the Government hud an 
Influence mid it could have exer- 
cised direct control, if ever it wished 
to, through the course approval 
system but at the end of the day 
AFE wus a local authority service 
and the amount of mouay In tlie 
pool was a matter for them, not 
national Government. Secondly, 
Institutions and cnl luges arc not 
funded from the pool, only courses 
are financed. Now when pool 
figures are. published there is an 
understandable interest In the im- 

I tact on authorities with large all- 
eges, particularly the polytechnics. 
However, nearly every l.q,», .with- 
draws money frt 


y .from die pool, only *. 
authorities (Hillingdon, 
Sutton, Waltham Forest, 


advantage. The cumulative effect 
of this mechanism of readjustment 
and The fact that tho estimate had 
tn he submitted rather early in the 
budgeting process meant that on 
average authorities ovorclaimcd by 
9 per cent when coninnrcd with 
eventual levels of expenditure. 

Tn 1980-81, tolling readjustment 
wus removed from -the procedure 
and the pool was capped at about 9 
per cent below the total claims to 
compensate for the overclainiing. 
In an ideal world this might hnve 
worked but the world of local 
government finance has long been 
far from ideal. While authorities 
collectively may have historically 
overcluimcd by 9 per cent, that 
average marked a wide range of 
practice in Individual l.e.a.s. Some 
may have traditionally claimed well 
In excess of 9 per cent, others 
iuay have prided themselves on sot- 
ting their claim right first time, to 
‘ ‘ the readjustments.- The 


pool or 
IE initi- 


the best that could be devised in either benefited from the 
the circumstances. The question to only suffered small losses. a 
be faced now Is whether other larger Ration were applied in its simplest 
issues such as the site of the pool Form of limiting the cosh loss to 
and tho operation of the block grant no more than a penny rate product 
will override tho intentions of the 
1981-82 system, • ■ 

The new system contains three 
components, rolling readjustment, 
mitigation and a unit cost limit on 
claims. The interaction between 


these three factors is a work of art. 

The concept of rolling readjust- ***)» Kingston, Coventry, 
went has already been explained T M v f r P°°ii ^IVLc^!" 1 

and it is clearly a vital component Sheffield, Kurkleee, _ Newcastle, Suii- 
of any system simply because auth- ' u - u "* “" J Th * 


pro 

and applying it to the 1981-82 pool 
then the changes in the allocation 
can be estimated. Slightly over 
film would bo redistributed with 
12 authorities having their pool 
money increased. The 12 would be 
Barking (NELP), Barnet (Middle- 
sex), Kingston, Coventry, Wolver- 
hai 


six English 

R ad bridge, Sutton, 

Kunwsley and Bury) make no claim. 

Thirdly, attractive although tho 
system of pooling was it could bu 
criticized on the grounds that there 
was no disincentive to an individual 
authority to prevent it from reck- 
lessly expanding its advanced work 
and making every other authority . , 

in tho country pay for It. So many months . befi 
authorities became apprehensive, financial yt 
particularly in. the early 1970s when, received sub: 
lhe polytechnics were.' expanding, a* 
their, pool contributions roSo by 
. leaps and bounds. . 

It was .the. third •point, about the 

- lack ;of electoral accountability In . — — — — 

the: pooling mechanism that was. many of the large* , colleges, par- 
tiyd{ed by tho Oalfea Committee. tfcJirarly'the poly technics happened 

— — : to be supported by metropolitan 

authorities whbaq. rate base was 
comparatively small. . 


or hie a are not n to estimate 
accurately enough in advance. But 
consider the position of on authority 
with on institution to maintain and 
a shortfall between its pool alloca- 
tion and tho money needed to main- 
tain the college. The simplest choice 
is to make up some or all of the 
deficit from the rates or to let tlie 
college survive, if It. can, on the 
tfafc* affect, qf b-.| Percent reduction \ pooi,mpnay*<H rate.money -j^.apant 
and the. end of rolling readjustment in Support of AFE tHis fact will be 
was that tlie over estimators did woll picked up at successive stages of 
and 
rather 


potentially gained a cash, the rolling readjustment and so will 
r than a rash flow advantage, increase that authority’s legitimate 

while the accurate estimators were — * v - — 1 ! * 

penalised and suffered an actual 


cash loss. 

A self-evident feature of this 
allocation process was that three 
befofe the start, of the 
ear ' some authorities 
stantlally less money to 
run their colleges than they had 


claim on the pool. Now, if every 
authority made up its deficit, then 
nobody gains as the pool is capped, 
but if some authorities Contribute' 
and others do not. then those’ auth- 
orities who contribute will increase 
their share of the pool on readjust- 
ment while the others Will lose.. 
The size Of this feature Is hn- 


derland and Bast Sussex. The 

f iteatest gain would accrue to Bark- 
ug at £1.801, the smallest change 
to East Sussex at about £150,000. 
This type of result would be exactly 
the intention that the Jones Group 
were trying to achieve. Authorities 
with large polytechnics would not 
be unduly penalized for providing 
that national resource. 

However, it is doubtful if miti- 
gation going to be quite as simple 
as that because it* principles will- 
have been over-written by the larger 
discipline of the block grant. 

The first difficulty Is that a simple 
penny rate product is not neces- 
sarily tho best measure of the finan- 
cial consequences for an authority 
ns the act of raising a rate also 
attracted grant under the old RSG 
system end still tends to in many 
itrcumstances under tile block 


can be quickly recQ p „, 0 „ 
mi authority is so mindefft 
submit a grossly inflated !!! 
the expectation of recrttfS 
pur t innately higher alloculi f 
tidy it over difficult dmw/fc?-' 
no authority would ever JJ 
such an im sportsman-like 
privately, informed, oplnlm. 
mime the culprits. The dift* 
that an authority ] s | ts QWa ^ 
in these affairs and in the £ 
uf n national body with m 
powers, the Secretary of Statt 
no position to chalieugd a r* 
hid. "• 

The simple way of cants 
bids whs to devise a , nick 
that prevented the historic*, 
in each authority from rhk[ 
expectation was that the Itf? 
cost would be the averaftr 
adjustment for inflation"/, 
costs in 1978-79 and 19794b. h 
thought that this limit wodd, 
inhibit tho greediest overdih; 
cause of two effects. Fite* 
seems to* have beeu a Mw 
utely greater increase In L 
few years ill non-labora(«j k 
work. The accounting lytteani 
lie likely to show this u i Jfl, 
unit cost. Secondly, and nut e 
nificantly, the general Tedurni 
expenditure, particularism UMj 
and the increase In serin m 
hers has caused unite® is pA ! 
technics and colleges to id 

While tho exact ctoraifs tori 
yet known it seems (Mr Very b 
authorities had enj of their tbs 
disallowed because the unit win 
increasing. So one can conk 
that the very existence «i c 
limiter was a success. Ones if 
a tochnical problem has bta t 
duced. The local unit cine' 
meant to be the average ef»' 
in 1978-79 and 1979-80. TfctK . 
does not yet hold accurate i«fc‘ 
3979-80 so the unit cost tib- 
claims 4s 3978-79. ItefflMhf 
ponent will be introduced ht 
months' time when widjaw 
starts. The general efCeft <k- 
is.that as costs have 1 km bn 
more authorities will be w! 
tills limit on tliBlr clita wn . 
present. Of course, 'WttMMi. 
caught it Is uiuoh ton- lilt to - 
anything about it I \ { 
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A liberal imagination 


Beyond Culture ; essays on litera- 
ture and learning 
by Lionel Trilling 
Oxford University Press, £6.95 
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The Opposing Self: nine essays in 
criticism 

by Lionel Trillins 

Oxford University Press, £6.95 

ISBN 0 19 212216 9 


by R. A. Gckoski 


Until the happy decision of Oxford 
University Press to issue a collec- 
tion of the works of Lionel Trilling 
(running to an eventual 11 volumes), 
only three of his hooks remained 
iu print in England. All of the 
volumes with which Oxford have 
commenced are collections of essays 
which have been uuavuilnhlo for 
some time. A Gathering of fugitives 
(1956) is a compilation of ephemeral 
pieces originally published in The 
Griffin, mid is of that kind of 
morginnl interest that attaches to 
books which establish for us what 
an author's limi unions arc. The 
Opposing Self (195. r >), in contrast, 
was, in Its time, nn extremely influ- 
ential volume, and continues to 
carry n sense cA T freshness end rele- 
vance. It is loosely organized 
nround an Httcmpt to define the 
“ modern ” (that is, post-1800) con- 
cept of the lolf : " born In a -prison ", 
and characterized by those powers 


kind, but neither whs fundamentally 
engaged with the problem of liter- 
ary criticism considered theoretic- 
ally. For each, these problems were 
interesting because they were local 
problems — because the condition of 
lCnglund. and America, required 
their consideration. 

Lcavis's deepest commitment— ■ 
like that of Ills first major subject, 
Lawrence — wus specifically to the 
revitalization of English life, Bnd 
it w.is through a right aititudo to- 
wards particularly (though not 
exclusively) English literature time 
lie believed that real progress might 
be mode. Trilling, too, saw his work 
as cultural intervention of a funda- 
mental sort; but American pro- 
vincialism, smugness, insularity, are 
rather different from their English 
equivalents, mid require different 
forms of address. In Trilling’s view, 
this address is in the largest mid 
most essential sense politicnl. And 
in Americu the pressing political 
iiuostiun of the 1940s and 1950s 
was, for Trilling, how to reinvest 
American liberalism with the 
energy niut inielloctual clarity 
which had been tlireatuned first. by 
mi exodus of tlie most ahlo people 
into a c out in it men t to communism, 
and latterly by tho political dis- 
enchantment of that sume group ns 
they gradually but surely left the 
Putty. 

According to John Stuart Mill, 
the prayer uf nil believers hi libera- 
lism should be ‘"Lord, enlighten 
thou our enemies . . . ' ; sharpen 
their wits, give acuteness to their 
perceptions and consecutiveness 
npd clearness to their reasoning 
powers. Wo are in danger from 
their folly, not from their wisdom : 
their weakness is what fills us with 


■< . * 






of indignant perception that it lias apprehension, " not 'their " strength.” 
turned upon the dominant culture ?ho sent! men r-by which Mill 
of Us time. This adversarial role, recommended the study of Colc- 


, . i-?r*v . 

It has been possible k ot*; 
precise and careful analjw;?: 
mechanics of pooling bwaw.ao. 
constructive end ■ 
approach that the dePW®* 1 *. 
adopted. ButintystoriMKWjjJ 
provisional pool olloCanWui*n 
82 have been .announced mg, 

3“ b A.«"i'5W ■ 


as Trilling calls it, is a major theme 
of the essays in Beyond Culture 
(1965), which posits a second stage 
in the modern processes of aliena- 
tion and opposition. Thus it is sug- 
gested that we have shifted from an 
earlier, and dangerous, form of in- 
quiry (“ Is it true ? • Is it true for 
me?”) to that move contemporary 


iy of 
*hfag 



lion into 
tioo for 


account, irilh M[ 

1980-81; All 


ridge— served as something of a 
touchstone for Trilling, who used it 
iu tlve preface to that great book 
of essays, The Liberal Imagination 
(1949). Commenting on Mill's 
observation, Trilling makes a com- 
ment which self-consciously defines 
his own effort! H a criticism which 

nuesdb n° '^Ish^'uT for Bom* might 1 find^hs^mosV useful 

#e?/ and ? Beyond work " ot in c ° n£irmin “ Uber8lism 
Culture are works of high import- 
ance, and I have the distinct 
Irani ession that they are not so 
well known in England- os they 
deserve to be. TliiS'relative obscurity 
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approaches would 'h«f . WjS i 
expect that while thri 6W r.,' 


is, in some oblique wayr honorific. 
It is a characteristic- of 1 



Ictatdtoty, power 'w predetermine 
.. -piei SlzC pf the pooh . 

- *. ;The- pool' was' Unpted in size for 
• . tnd'.j f Erst . rime for . the 1980/83' 
7dar.: It |s, • absolutely 


.^.-.linasiciu .year.:, it s, 1 absolutely ^ . 
OMentiai .fa understanding wh«t . - 45* 1 

M 1981-82, \0 realise that a .tapped- 
■P«0) is fuwlattietit?dly diffflrept h:onV 


text book example was North- 
ilyterim 


suddenly that ojic suspects ♦)«»» ability of the Authority to raise L 


note that thero' is still : a possibility 
Ofj additional support for assisting 
a local college, with rate ' raised 
money. 

■ A more complex problem arises 
out of the process called mitigation. 
As Is. so often the. case, with such 
;the . iiitent of mltigabioii 


ation oparatos. Consequently, the 
oo ling : Committee has recom- 
mended that , mitigation be intro- 
duced into the 1981/82 Poo\ at 
the first and Subsequent stago of 
the rolling readjustment -in about 
32 months 1 time. 

The Impiication of. this is that 


maximum Ipss that an authority St0 . 1 ?, Suffer _a cash .flow loss 
shou|d not 


until , mitigation Ja introduced. In 
the present financial climate losing 
cash : flow Is almost as * serious as 
loslog! cash. This delay may sub-. 


the most 

profound and powerful^ commenta- 
tors on our literature that they 
become assimilated to- it. Trilling Is 
not sufficiently read in 'this country 
because he is part of our literature, 
but the wrong part ; or perhaps one 
might say that .lie .has -entered it 
-nom the back rather than the front 
e . d(iDr * Though (he author of a fine 

— . ^ - npvel. and a distinctive and con- 

the usual 9 per’ cent ;?•- sistently interesting volume of short 

tho only plausible f stories, Trilling’s ^major .appeal lies 

some authorities hava PV^ ; ^ in the degree of his control ' over 

the form of the literary assay — and 
there is little tradition for the study 
of such, in their ,oym right, in our 
universities. .When we: read some- 
“pay on. somebody else it is usually 
me. somebody else in whom we ore 
indeed, a professor of 
informed me. that 


some legitimate yam W uj X ; , 
factors such os the. 
down of some teach® . 
leges, the changes , JS" 


would bo broadly 

not the case* there is 
about 30 per cent bciwej^- 
off authorities .r* 
affected. This is f®,'» 


some nutiiontUM '.w was 
effort into dCterndnjnK ^-^. 
than others. If this f®' 
l.e.a.s must learn quIcWr^^, 
rules of the pool haW 
the ..system . is • r P. e 5f,jS 
jtiotf tfliat 


confirming liberalism 
in its sense of general rightness 
but rather In putting under some 
degree qf (pressure die liberal ideas 
ana assumptions of the present 
time.'k Those ideas are, to a degree, 
still with us— but Trilling's obser- 
vation is deeply rooted in the 
immediate postwar situation, and 
the need to reconstruct political 
confidence after the debacle of 
Stalinism. Though Trilling aban- 
doned his communism earlier than 
many, and was, in any case, never 
full-blooded ly engaged , ip .it, his 
work is implicitly committed not 
simply . to ■ the particular, . but also 
to the general problem: the rescue 
of the Imagine non from 'tho- ravages 
of Ideology. Like- the protagonist 
of The Middle of. the Journey 
(1947), he has more intelligence 
.than n« 
with. 

There was an attractive option 
available, in the ground created 


»hny hWfll authorities have still not, 
jypi)c^lop^ pf.jjiq new . 

.' - A change that cpftiie'li^fqr ‘isjiwi; 

the removal 0f )he process JJJJW 


authority 
from the rates to cover that 
moasurad -by tho 
'■ rate would^yicld 


a- ■ ■ r y SUD * assumption-' that aft me. somebody else 

•JffiS! # 'JSJSiL lhe - 8a£cty ,iet the discretion Iri the jested. -Adeed, 

effect ofmidgauou.- i. . maximum .advamage-'S#.^ *mje qnce. inforrai 

, The-effect of the Block’- Grant In- f oHo w that 1 s tr ategy w*l . undergraduates oui 


. iMItfgathm was to operate oil the . froducea a further concern. Stripped 
net result qf two transactions. 1 The Its technical nicatios die Block 
Hrat transaction is, that, .every- Grant system- allows the Govern-' 



io knows, quite, what to do 

. X 

by Richards and Empson, and In- 
creasingly inhabited . by: the New 
mp fhat- our Critics, Tate, ' Brooks, Ransom, 
radiiates ounht not to do a WHrren. BlaCkmur ; to strip . text 
Vn course hi the history of literary 1 - frohl .'coptexti 'to free literature not 

.. them no * literary ‘ experienced : VfW- Tb>t; effort, while it, pro- 

’•®5 ft,-. Trilling was vary greatly }° look earilyupoh anything .even 

.her fraUrtta- 

to conqtnfn ; with 

were) essential 


Lionel Trilling. 

the novelist. For when drilling says 
that "literature Is the human acti- 
vity that takes the fullest and. most 
precise account of Variousness, 
possibility, . complexity, and diffi-, 
culty ”, it ia preeminently the. novel 
. that he has In mind. Ic is to the 
. novelist)— James Austen, James^ To!-' 
stoy, to name some of his particular 
favourites — to whom wo must turn, 
for our most acute and compelling, 
images of human life. . And: the 
powers af the greatest novelists do 
. not reside, in Trilling’s view, io 
their language, but in .what they. 
notice— in the clarity, 4 ub * let y*- 
comprehensiveness, humanity of 
their observation. . 

. • Trillins Is thusi frequently, re- 
garded as being interested in the 
. content of- novels, if not abstracted 
from their form, theh clearly dis- 
tinguishable .from it. .This has both, 
gained him admirers, and detractors 
who accuse him of methodological 
naivety. But to put tbq' problem in 
terms 6f form end edntent — of the 
.formalist New Critics and '.the 
moralist' Trilling (or Leayls)-— 
considerably misses the point. For. 


our intention of finding out wftat 
they red My ore, not the pfostieo of 
the great Intellectual act ’of look- 
ing at them”. This comes close 
ta .lhe attractive nalyety of Arnold’s 
".disinterestedness apd tliore are 
other -jiifetdnces where Trilling 
seeins to. believe .in' a value-free 
point of perepprio^v— but 'it . is 
.crncjaliy different.’ We are not en- 
joined “to see tlie object' as in 
usclf.it really la M , but to ottcud to 
oiir. bJtenti'oji to do so. This leaves 
open — perhaps uneasily— the * ques- 
tion of Whether disinterestedness is 
possible; hut whether it is or not, 
we need to be aware of ourselves 
as seekers after Jr. ; i ! - 

• I soy' "ourselves” because Trill- 
ing so often; uses • a ;coUejctjve voice. 
Indeed, the Trilling ** We “ has been 
much commented upon, and is by no 
means easy to locate or to describe. 
Sometimes k is used with easy 
modesty (** those of us who think a 
little 1 .’}, occasionally with an irri- 
tating easiness (Flaubert "had a 
devoted admiration for. Spinoza, as 


deed, for Trilling the “literary 
figure” is the writer who splinters 
the distinction between art and life, 
whose works are so palpably an 
effort ut right living as to make 
nonsense Df any assumed formalist 
distinction between, say, the writer 
of the novel and his narrative voice. 
And this self who speaks in tlie 
book — who is the book — exists hoc 
in- or far itsoif, but in a complex 
moral and cultural nexus. Trill Lug 
puts this point at the heart oi Una 
essay “ On the Teaching of Modern 
Literature": 

And since my own interests lead 
me to sec literary situations us 
cultural situutinns, and cultural 
situations as great etaborute fights 
about moral issues, mid moral 
issues as having something to do 
with gratuitously chosen images 
of personal being, and images of 
personal being as having some- 
thing to dn with literary style, I 
felt free tn begin with what for 
mo was a first concern, the anhiuis 
of tlie author, the objects of Iris 
will, the things ha wants or wants 
to have happen. 

This is urbane, but not urbane 
enough. Its unease, mi unease 
often nnticcubfe when Trilling is in 
the presence of (lie modern, is shar- 
pest in the iiutuppy term “gratu- 
itous ”. This wnuld sc chi tu suggest 
— wrongly, surely, and in opposition 
to the- general drift of Trilling's 
thinking — that "images of personal 
being” are freely and uncondition- 
ally available to us, ns objects nf 
our will. I do not believe that such 
a lapsa could huve occurred had the 
subject been the teaching of ninc- 
tcontli-ccmury literature, where tlie 
excellence of Trilling’s observation 
is often based upon his deep under- 
standing of the relation between the 
formation of character and the cul- 
tural constraints acting upon the 
processes of self-definition and 
muturaUon. 

But tho modern novel does not, 
Trilling recognizes, sustain the 
benign plurality of ■ lhe great 
nineteenth -century novelists. When 
he enumerates .-.tlie. '’'literary 
figures” of modern American liter*- 
tur*i there 'fs a disregard of, ssy, 
Heminfeway and -Henry Miller, who 
are clearly, by the given criteria, 
examples of tho species. More 
recently still, -tte have the figure of 
Norman Mailer, whose career so dis- 
turbingly enacts tho uneasy virtue 
of {Lvinn one's vision as well os writ- 
ing- it. My point is not that TrfUing 
■has' got it wrong, but (hat his Ameri- 
can figures are of a sort, because 
lie himSelf is a figure of a sort. 

And what sort? If. we were to 
ask, as hB does' Df Orwell, "what 
he stands for, what he is the figure 
of”, then we .should have to 
answer : of a profoundly reflective . 
and generous sensibility,' uneasily 
placed, like ' that of Matthew 
Arnold, in a ' cultural situation 
essentially alien to its temper. ■ 
Trilling’s insight Into modern 
literature : is certainly acute 
enough but it is a cool and self- 
protective insight, issued : in recoil 
from its subject, which he charac- 
terized ns " the will t 



which had , some '. similarity to and nhlscoric, nor dld 
; H?Mniov e a here, by Leftvis. Yet New Critics’ pawranate 
' fe pa/aflejs. betweeil r th«ir con- : poetry as the (?s t Wi 
!. ejms and careers, and the relative .(horary ;,mpde . Jiv its i|^iWeg 
^prorimity Of their .death* (1975 and cent ration and tenrion, the lyric 
- : 19.78 .respectively)', have .elicited no provIded^thO^NaW Critics th^ perfect 
8i«taln^d comparison, Tli py shared 1 sbbject for. that, intenriva-scrutiny 
’ H -CoirnniSfent to a- view of .on which ’ tlfftr . ■ ^ 

: ' , htftatuce ks (iin Acooltfa .*.%VwV scrUpulousnpss ( fouqdPd v and 
r ^P i wltldumraf ' Hfo ,, i and » p<*i ' which it continued, to require. Whil 

Belief >W .mnMi oAuanlnar Trilllllg pdlT)>fed the, leSUltS Of SUC, 


hero that hlX 'judgment— His capo 
city to point— is so strikingly 
illuminating. It is io. because lie 
is so often simple, and right, In 
an 'excellent essay .. on ‘ Anne. 
Karmlnti, h£ begins. Wth the quiet 
obaer ration : " To - l . pify£oIv'6 the 
■quality of Tolstoi’s objectivity/ one 
has only-to ‘compare : it - with' Flau- 

£ art’s. : As’ tho word is used in 
tprery criticism, Flaubert must, )>e 
■accounted , jiist - ai , objective as 
Tolstoi. 1 Vot Jr is clear- thatrFlau 


— — -r— ../ej;wiqe 

.as. with a, purpose (" Whatever elie - 
■we Wsotake literature to be, ij must 
always, for us now, be the criticism 
of life”). Acknowledging an 
.."assumption.- of, cultural contlnul- 
■ ties P, 1 . Tr-llHng observed- that 
between' his. owq email yot.hetero- 

f ieneous group .of New Ydjrk'.. Intel- 
actuals '.'And an analogous. Class In', 

• soy, Nigeria, there Is, pretty .sure to 
bd a notutfol tindcr^tahdin^ u . His 
• purpose la to reflect this cdirtmun- 
tty, but. «lso ;to enlarge arid to 
■ sustain ,, 1 1. <. ' ; • • 

, . ..Trluirig’a rpiidratdd. " wo ..then, 


, , „cllef that moral advantage 
-Th^ b H Myed from" It-'' 

;; „v«[ :,pm:l , nj)s puls ri'V -,ni *.-jr 
' 'dWhoTi. -in. -both Tnltlng 



MiiiTo^r; i \ MO 1 uno..i5- c. 

; other, t-.c • 

' ; qi a- , '■ : 


and: 
bile 

suits oi .such 
scrutiny-r-as. well as ^bpltig, fully 
capable pf tltodOcliig thqpi— be saw 
tho limitatlcins quite dearly i This 
is' n technique qf graft Vjerolness, 
'but there aVq moments iii lst^dtiiie' : 
' T ' : ■ do Hat yield ' tim:. secret ‘Qf : 
patfer fa. <jny '11)1^ M M-, 
because the power docs. not 
epM' on , langqane ' but .qi» the! 
mbva! Lmu^inaHon.” TJIa miatewiy • 

lion mnaifesis-’ltsiU, ‘Trdlfng hv?* . 

in (h^ octiv'py ;oP>onn^^whiclv 

itself reflects 'ahu .teeriacts.;.ono 
niisht say.^he 1 origlaftl . acUvicy • of , 


Is charged-with debits a -pplturo' iftof: bq bqth bfl- 
irrltabllityand lolatoifl with affec- Iours to, anu addresses. HowcVer 
trnn.n r '.' impUoitly. this' .sugResis ft special 

i j rote for Mini which,. If l|0 .wu? too 
mqdest to claim, was CQrfnmly one 
thne lib recogniied : the' Utorury 


tfon.' .... 

i Criticism, nd 
methodologically 


matter' . - how 
sophisticated, 


protective insight, Issued : in recoil 
from its subject; which be charac- 
terized ns " the will seeking its own 
negation”. Khfka.Gidp.Prousr, 
Joyce, Lawrence— -the list could, of 
course, eb on — he admired with a 
discernible unease, the 1 Mips un> 
easp with ^hibh 1 '.'Arnold recoiled 
from Shakespeare. -All sot bad 
examples: lead 1 to a valuing of- the 
wrong things, setting of false goals, 
exaltation of unhealthy emotions. 
“We are attracted by ihA Idea of 
human life In, as it ward, pmrcfnc* 

. tioii, in • stewing carruptlonV^we 
'sense' tlie.'. force 1 gathering in' the 
fermentation.”/ ' And here . Trilling, 
. while acknowledging ; tfto appeal, 
.and drawn, by tlie energy, fears the 
explosion, and .Wishes to dissociate 
hlojtfblf from , the passionate advo- 
cates of the modern. Such advo- 
cates would, no doubt, depute 
'Trilling’s sense that most import- 
. ant modOrn^ writers have made tlie 
Faustian exchange,, and they would 
; be right to-do so, Trilling's rpcoll. 


seems os ,If such .sophjsticntUnl con 

/too often. Slmptf to Obscufo its 

absence: Witness tfnD.obfuscqiipn. pf 
.so ' many riracturailst/rradings of 
* jlieVai-y texts.) ' Spfaaklng 
Trllllrtg! makes u 
„ . „ S' that ■ wO 

must’ (in-, our;, politics as/ in: our 
Jitmutura) loqk ’Jat things', simply 
and .directly, having in .rnlod only 


•man, whose -work leads to an 
gwar^nesj qf the', niiorot being that 
stands behind It. 3t is his cpmen- 

' .I.: I- A ■ - .. 


bo rlicmar .merary k 
* iOf Gob^ge GnycIL T 
; similar' point,: sugg< 


■ li luii rniuim u> wvii ua itxiiv iiibiu r 

- and wiille/Eugland qpntl ones, : tu- pro- 
ducp/ them, , more' rodent-'. American 
literature 'has piodqCed 1 no.hiore 
thail Such / atnbiguoiid examples tks 
Mencken, , 'Wolfo, and I) reiser, in- 


— hotci'OUpx. intenaaly Tiumau, 
collective, hopeful— -in which the 
will definos h self, urn os n world, 
■ but m part of one. Wc hnvb lost 
somethin? of this, to he' qpte, as 
. Lionel TiilHiip.rmuinJs clear. ,Iic is 
not a figure oc -our jinio. : . , 

R. A. Gckasftl is senior lecturer in 
English- • at :■ the . UittbefitUti of 
lYariulck. 
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Punish ment. Danger and Stigma: the punisher to control in others 
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the behavioural impulses which he 
most fears and represses within 
himself. In the place of punish- 
ment, portrayed as essentially nega- 
tive, repressive and generally lock- 


or nil .1.0 pressing soci.l Issues In Jj»’ ta , soy «!«•»., 

content por ary society, crime and . ^ . theraoeutic disguises as moral 

punishment is probably the one P ^1? iblec iS The death 

rSCfSSSkS :ie ireTre^ifbU the C l!arm done pragm 
norhioT anv Sr by crime and the shortcomings of this « 

taws'---? Si 

essr-'swr-isBsa a.«' s* 


housing, poverty, homelessness, noblest ot sencunenia ; unmnui - 
mental handicap, or cnieltv tn ani- ni ely, what sometimes passes fot 
mnls, but ahout crime and criminals treatment ' s . n ,° e t it* 

there are few who would be slow effectiveness but is pcrcieved by its 


in coming forward with theories recipients as being nothing but 
about how crime arises and may be punishment administered under 


dealt with. 


another name. 


But the problem oi contemporary The title of Professor Walker’s 
penology is not Just that the sub- latest book is replete with Implies- 
Jcct Is beset by ignorance among lions for both sociology and philo- 
tlinse who demand thru it should sophy. In Us style, whiclt Is qulntes- 
demonstrate a credible effective- sentlRlIy " Walkerlan ’’—donnish, 
ness; rmher It is a problem of the yet possessed of that clarity and 
matter hnvhta been overwhelmed by directness that characterizes the 
tho tlda of utilitarian commitment best of the Blue Book Enghsh— it 
that Has caute ta domiuatc the drift will appeal to academic audiences, 
of social policies generally. In But it is not merely aimed at nhl o- 
sltort, penal philosophy, as distinct soplters ond professional criminojo- 
from slittepies of penal practice, has gists, but at sentencera as well. The 
become reduced to all Intents mid trouble is that sentencing is largely 
purposes to a single predicate— *n the hands of fudges who are not, 
that the object of penal measures a majority, seized of a compelling 
is the prevention and reduction of Interest In penal philosophy and its 
crime Bnd. consequemially, the jurisprudential implications, and in 
promotion of the greatest happiness the hands of lay magistrates who 
of the greater number in the con- are not, as a majority, much known 
text of their liberty to enjoy their for their compelling interest In 
goods and the inviolability of their reading books of any kind. But 
persons. since there is nothing complex about 

.... _ . , • , the book that should' put off any- 

It ia. In some ways, truly amazing one w | t jj sufficient intelligence to 
to see how the pin psophy of utlli- i, e a sentencer, there can be little 
rarlamsm has established its a seen- excuse for its not being widely read, 
dancy in the minds of the policy- , 411 „ „ 

makers (and certainly ill the minds What Professor Walker does is 
of the practitioner j). Steadily, but i? ^ke his reader through the prin- 
liiexorabiy, professional penology «pal stages or features of the inter- 
ims divested Itself pf any mandate active process between society and 
td impose, pnd thereby implicjty the offender tb^t m encapsulated 
make, moral judgments about crime within what we mfty. broadly des- 
and criminals. Although sociologists cnbe as the criminal justice pro- 
may argue that one of the func- cess - To those caught up in the; 
tions of crime is to maintain the vneeu as its objects, and to many 
boundaries between deviance and of its agents, the practice con- 
normality and the . definlHod of sidemious are paramount j but in 
such things as property rights, little '* s l^htal chapter the atithbr points 
if any of this is explicit in the up the important difference between 
assumed ' objectives of-’ peitsl ** ie m o ra i a nc * the ^ pragmatic 
mpstnrp'. Wor u If omli-Mv approach to crime control. Both may 


It is here that the author may be 
fairly criticized for choosing u 
rather odd sort of class of examples, 
reminiscent of the problem postal 
by the old low that made ntteinptcd 
suicide a crime ; should the law he 
used to compel such depressed 
people to seek psychiatric care ? A 
better example would be til at of the 
moral considerations in cou.siiig 
death by dangerous driving. The 
pragmatists succeeded in getting 
this offence distinguished from 
other crimes of man slaughter in the 
oontext of transport and in lmviiiK 
the penalty on conviction limited to 
five years' Imprisonment. /L'he 
argument ran that this specially 
lenient treatment was the only way 
In which juries might be persuaded 
to lower their perversely high rate 
of acquittals in such cases. The 
moralists would argue that since 
the misery and pain caused by such 
killings Is not arguably less than in 
other forms of homicide, and since 
there is plenty of evidence to 
suggest that in many instances homi- 
cidal drivers are as selfish and 
aggressive as they are negligently 
incompetent, the crime deserves to 
be punished for what it • is. 
Interestingly enough, the parallel 
problem, of securing the conviction 
of drunken drivers, has been 
achieved by the two-stage device of 
establishing an objective test — the 
level of blood alcohol — which makes 
It impossible for a court to arrive 
at a verdict perversely at variance 
with the facts. 

Since It is the author's express 
aim to "clarify issues", and not to 
indoctrinate, it migjht be instructive 
to discover something of the 
author's position. There is certainly 
some reason to think that it leans 
towards a variant of the utilitarian. 
In his disquisition on " treating ”, for 
example, he puts forward vwo pos- 
sible arguments against releasing a 
prisoner earlier tlhan i Die length of 
fils sentence dictates if he responds 
to treatment. One, the sentence rep- 
resents the. correct aiihumt of retri- 
bution 8nd should not be diminished 


iunism Is certainly not i », 
arrival, yet its pragmatic d*. 
are not similarly held to be tit 
lively outmoded. But the 
of the nuihor's argument Ista* 
in the two examples. It Is prt^ 
been it sc the criminal act a f. 
qucntly _ an immoral act ifca * 
retributivist dimension caiMi 
ignored. 

Criminal acts are oftea t& 
anil cruel in their deliberation i 
thereby morally objection 
whether we get the sentence b 
in proportion is arguable, bik 
is not what Professor Wtlfei 
arguing about. The coowii 
with hospital patients is sirlj* 
admissible ; people gotokf*' 
because they are sick, not kw - 
they have done wrong. Tord* 

X and not Y on account oj fan 1 
that lie beyond the scope i ii 
moral choice is a lunbani' 
denial of natural justice fr* 
mantis that (a) thoie dt w •- 
otherwise equal detem a. It . 
treated equally and (tyf jwiwtni 
fate Bhould be deterajW #r. 
chance or any other esprkfa 
event, but by his duett u m 
denced by hfs behadow ud n 
tutles generally. Tim Wtlbu. 
critical of C. S. Lewis ghqua 
portant clue to undersoujafag Bi 
commitment to the Ides of.'W; 
ment” in some formorw. 

In his discussion of “stfaoo’ 
lng ” Walker will not PWJk- 
towards satisfying those *»■ ' 
for a broad perspective on gw 
zation. There Is mention AM- 
helm, but none of Mirj W 
yet it can be argued that, nay, 
guise of social control ntrtdlt* 
wards the mainteuaiKOjil ■* 
good — the control of druft V 
example— 'the law-enforceeiiif:: 
cess gives form to tb°si 
pwntivea that derive Irnra^* 1 :, 
philosophy of those who «■*;; 
society. Why sodety sdpj* 1 . 


just because the offender seems less 
likely to offend again; two. it is 
unfair to release X earlier than Y 
just because X is fortunate in being 
more responsive to treatment (ns 


assumed ' objectives' of-' peiisl Ine ra £ rai ana tn ® , pragmatic 
measures. Nor Is It entirely popular u^. 10 crime . control. Both may 

nowadays for Judges to make donun- JfiU* 

clatory .statements from the bench ? c uc r U a 0 «kLf? S? dllSnin™? nd 
as they sentence offenders ; such i ® u W ect of disapproypl. 
obiter are recorded — save perhaps •' * v r the pragmatist the question- is 
for the ’’readers- ' nf - same «sf ' Simply whether on balance any- 


. Nor Is It entirely popular »PPro«ch to crime control. Both may 
: for Judges to make donun- that a particular type of con-, 

moments from 'the bench J* ™ __td be encouraged and. 
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vuuvr are re^nrpfa — save peraaps 
for the readers of some of the 
simoler ■nowspapei's— as at. best 
Irrelevant and at tborst reactionary. ■ 

In short, buni&hrahnt has for sofne 
people become e kind of. dirty word, 
largely . syrtw^mhua vdth. rettibu- 
tion-^itSBK' -deemed, to be-, a' highly’, 
undesirable .thing. The . psycho- 
analysts have ' suggested ' that the 
desire to punish, apart from its 
connexion .with sadistic ; impulses' In >. 
ruch contexts as . corporaf -punish- 


fitmply whether on balance any-, 
thlnk useful Would bo achieved 
by - mVokfivH , the ; criminal ltiw 
ngainst.it. Bio moralist, however, 
. seems to agonise In a special way 
over: this step' He may be willing 
1 to sea all sorts of other, steps 
token to reduce die frequency of 
the conduct-— education, propa- 
ganda, restriction of opportunities 
r-apd yet may consider it morally 
wrong to-uSe the cHminal jaw in 
■ the campaign. . j. ;- 


.something tfliat- can be advanced 
ouly, by a “ pun i slier of tflie ald- 
faShioned, Kantian kliid ” and ttve 
second by saying, tffiut since w« da 
; this with non-offenders in hospitals 
the .Abjection to doing the samq 
-yrith . prisoners must again be old- 
fashioned- r etr Ibutlvlsm • 

For ah author 1 who maintains that 
■ his desire Is to olarlfy and not 
indoctrinate be succeeds in acWev- 
- lng a subtler, but more effectively 
persuasive stance, namely to sliggost 
that certain -things Citn bo regarded 
as “ given " or “ established ". Thus 
-Kantiun philosophy on this score Is. 
-portrayed ’ as 1 '* old-fashioned " and 
' '.retnfbutivJsm in Jike vein. Utilitur- 


pot smokers more than 'uw- ; 
drivers, lte bank robbed J 

its wife bRflhert, W 
youths rather'thin Its V;. 

lie servants; these are. 
pov«mt questions. ■ 

At the end of 

emerges us— to use ldsj*^ ^ , 
a fnlrly pessimistic *7*^3. ■ 
vo Joels retributi vism 
on desert. Hfl . re j e , cl, .f^nwi 
unequivocally the idea ota^^ 


tion. In so domg . 
himself ns being vei-vm^M Y 
fashioned '» llbclttl. ; 


Sociology : its nature, scope and 
elements 

by ltonald Fletcher 

Batsford, £12.50 

ISON 0 7134 25253 3 

Sociological Theory: uses and 

unities, second edition 

by Stephen Mennell 

Nelson, £9.50 and £4.75 

ISBN 0 17 711131 3 and 712125 4 

It Is Ronald Fletcher’s view that 
sociological theory has hardly pro- 
gressed since 1939 ; that tho central 
concerns oi sociology have been lost 
sight of while sociologists have 
pursued blind alleys, wallowed in 
t-rivia and engaged In pointless 
ideological disputes. The classical 
theorists, notably Comte and Spen- 
cer, laid down broad principles and 
established sociology as the study 
of social systems and social associa- 
tion. Weber and Durkhehn and 
their contemporaries consolidated 
tho subject with rolovant theories 
and methods. In the twilight of the 
golden age of sociological theory 
Talcott Parsons either misunder- 
stood or ignored his intellectual 
fathers. He retreated from substan- 
tive theory to “ interminable con- 
ceptual discussions" and was thus 
responsible for the division of socio- 
logy into “ false " schools. 

Now it is truo that the early 
theorists often held a clear concep- 
tion of sociology as the distinctive 
Science of society that is nowadays 
lacking. They shared a central 
purpose— the understanding and 

explanation of the development of 
modern Industrial society. But Par- 
sons, it seems to me, far from 
representing a break with their 
work, consolidates and synthesizes 
it. Parsons’s modernization theory 
shares with the classic theorists a 
Eurocentric evolutionary view of 
western industrialization, ' with its 
accompanying "malaise of soci- 
ety*',. simply spreading out Hnd 
replicating Itself globally. The 
increasingly recognized inadequacy 
of this view mBy be one reason why 
the discipline of sociology — if it is 
. such — has become rather frag- 


mented. Those who hare retained 
the classic theorists’ concern with 
broad issues of social change have 
recognized the need for historical 
and economic, os well as sociological 
analysis, while others have focused 
on more modest, middle-range 
theories. Yet others have succumbed 
to the succeeding fads 'of modern 
sociology — either becoming totally 
absorbed in the trivia of everyday 
life, or escaping into the depths of 
incomprehensible theorizing, or per- 
haps adopting the posture of the 
radical sociologist. These fallings 
arc well known, but It is somewhat 
jaundiced to imply, as Fletcher 
does, that they characterize virtually 
all contemporary sociology. 

Ia fact, as Mennell 'a valuable 
book demonstrates, sociological 
theory today often shows scholarly 
concern with serious problems in 
the analysis of social life— sucli as 
tho interpretation of meaning and 
the analysis of power : nor is the 
contribution of earlier theorists 
always neglected. Mennell has sub- 
stantially rewritten a text with a 
good reputation uinoug sociological 
theory teachers, and tho ucw edi- 
tion Is updated and much improved. 
The first edition gave clear ntul 
useful accounts of particular 
theorists' work. In addition to this, 
the new edition is more successful 
in indicating the unities of the sub- 
ject. There is still no overall 
sense of uuified purpose, but rather 
a set of interrelated problems and 
issues. This fairly raflocts tho state 
of sociological theory. Unity aud 
agreement may be desirable, but 
not if they are based on false 
premises. 

Mennell also exposes the pitfalls 
of some modern fashions — notably 
Althusserian Marxism, shown as a 
modern variant of functionalism. 
His careful reasoning contrasts 
. sharply with Fletcher's polemical 
denunciations. The sixth-former— 
for that is whom Fletcher claims to 
address — is supposed to consider 
whether critical sociology is neo- 
Hegelian or neo-Marxist, but is 
given no Indication of wliat these 
terms might mean. He Is told that 
etimo methodology is concerned with 


"Indcxical Expressions ", but not 
what these arc. 

Fletcher's account of the classical 
theorists consists largely of an array 
of lists of their various classifica- 
tions of elements of social systems 
and societies. His intention is to 
Indicate the common elements, but 
this would have been achieved more 
effectively by focusing tho discus- 
sion on these. The numerous com- 
plicated diagrams add to the late- 
Victorinn flavour of the book, but 
have little meaning : the vague 
boxes and arrows do not clearly in- 
dicate the nature of the links be- 
tween the elements of tho systems. 

I am sure Fletcher Is right in his 
view that slkth-formers can copo 
with complex material, but no one 
can make much sense out of com- 
plex material that is incomprehen- 
sible. The first part of the book, 
sotting out the nature and scope of 
sociology, is clear and lucid, and has 
the vitality of work written from 
conviction. Unfortunately, his con- 
servative convictions sometimes get 
tho better of him, and lie Is found to 
trospass against his own prescrip- 
tions. Sociology, ho says, is a 
scluiico concerned with truth; but 
is ins assertion that ail collectivist 
alternatives to capitalism aro totali- 
tarian a scientific statement? He 
insists on the importance of the 
comparative method, hut I wonder 
what collectivist alternatives he hus 
compared ? The comparative 
method is also, ho says, historical: 

? ct his lack of any sense of history 
s exposed in his equation of the 
"modem Industrial society" of the 
nineteenth-century theorists with 
contemporary industrial society. Is 
he really In a position to denounce 
"revolutionaries who insolently 
brush aside all concern for academic 
standards, for criteria of truth end 
testability" ? 

Not. all fashionable sociology, as 
Mennell shows, is bad ; norther do 
unfashlonability and antiquity 
guarantee excellence. 

David Berry 

David Berry Is senior lecture * in 
Cardiff/ ** Universitv College 3 
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Emile Durkhelm : contributions to 
L'Ann£e Sociologique 
edited by Yasta Nandgn 
Free Press, £9.75 , 

ISBN 0 02 907980 2 , 

Emile Durkheim was not merely an 
articulate and original contributor 
to social thought, he was also a 
man with a mission, Durkheim was 
committed to promoting and estab- 
lishing the fledgling science of 


science 


, . • • » - j ■ 

Sociology, Work ahd Industry 
by Tony J. Watson 
Routleoge. & Kegao Paul, £10.00 and 
£5,95 ’ . v 

* s : 

Two overriding? probioms Confront 
anyone who sets out. to provide an 
| introduction to die- sociology ot 


Implicit contracts of employment 


■work",- . -for, ex-, with' a - minimum; 

is are explored in; clUde« arvtOtff 

ting exaify>les -(>f l - -a Md 5ence5. It 
Ich Wqrk ( can be ^mose lisb .is not 


. ’ sociology as worthy of equal stand- 

;« mg with the principal disciplines 
■ i taught in tha. prestigious institutions 
of turn-of-the-century French aca- 
-I derate life. • 

His defence of the independence 
[ , of. this discipline. from related fields 
such as history and psychology, and . 
. his assertion of its scientific charac-' 
ii . ,tpr, were predicated upon certain 
[!"',■ 'assumptions.! - He field that there 
■'■"i ' was ' a domain - of ■ facts independent 
'•■V of individual volition, deriving frotti- 
■ r-'foclal forces extern^ to 4 particular , 
: Individuals ■ and iexerctslng..con-" 
t 'i. . stralnts upon their actions. These 
fc’ 1 jacts and forces he believed could ; 
F't-' ha studied in the objective manner 
kji-‘'.,.pf the natural sciences with the 
By.:', same goal of demonstrating the 
tv? - axistened pf laws of social behaviour 


... litwSv.vnfpt ' *r‘: i, 1 .'; 

Unlit l F>r>tJ'kW ■ 

#0> ■ v:-' 
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. hpl^?t«^;ihi^fajanlst, Webet 
;; * tfetitib,n'. w«ich i 

. tharliciH'bnii' uiik hknuii. a ii' I'tkaiiA 



*, . biWiogrtohy, I 

; vcpnraga further 
; l . |ni his ' 

. son stares , that . 




K|‘ . and development. 

E* ; j .fiurkheim's .vigour -add originality 1 
R i Jh articulating hTs conception, of the . 
^f limdamentaV principles of sociology 
£>•• ■ i *®d -.tt-.hls ndvnjicemant into the 
Ef-y me rfl nk6 ; pf the Sorbonne, and 
« i ; W' :t0 his attraction of a band ot- 
• v? 9 .u pg .. scholars and : Jriature col- , 
i>^“eCTW:.fpr whdin these principles' 
j»r-,|9ffercd the,' promise of new and 
' systematic insights info the 
^.^uWect' matter of a brpad rarige of 
j* •; {jltallettual inquiry; including legal 1 
Sj* ' , : "f*16ry, , apihrOpology and aven 

jt * j«lniC8. _ 'j ■ 

fit . , 1896 Diirkheim hid bfecome ‘ 

fl JW leader’ pf- a ■ school : of thought 
kSIS. 11 'i™ sought to advance not 
i;- '.•®hly? ,e thrp'i»gh-;’Elal‘' ’ lectures - and' his 

5 ^aystamatric- '.studies' of a substantive 

i' ,4}*' methodological; kind, but also, 
J Jpup.datlon o/ a specinl- 

’.the , famous Anndo 

6 1 .>l,f^ f0 8 f 9*«, througli which to com- 

® l1 ^' ac hieve^ 


mants. Apart from original articles 
by Durkheim and liis collaborators, 
it contained extensive reviews of 
hooks and articles Lu sociology and 
related fields such as law, crimino- 
logy*- church history, and even geo- 

S aphy, which could be turned to 
e task of displaying the superior 
analytical and explanatory power of 
Durkheim's system. ... 

Hundreds of these reviews were 
written by . , Durkheim -himself. 
Clearly, given the nature of the 
enterprise and Durkheim’s aspira- 
tions, any serious expositor of bis 
thought would do well to de.vote 
gpme time to perusing the twelve 
volumes of L’ Auntie which appeared 
before his death in 1916- But, after 
this considerable lapse of time, most 
of Durkheim's substantial articles 
first published in L’Annee have 
long since been translated and are 
readily enough available. Among 
the remaining prefaces and reviews, 
hitherto untranslated, which Nandan 
now-, reproduces, . there ..are; a taw,, 
items :Of , intrinsic Interest. : Durk-.. 
^helrtiV comments on , SimraeJ’s 
PhiloSophie dcs ! Geldes, on Mari- 
anne Weber's E hefrau und Mutter 
in det\ Rechtsontwicklmgi, on 
articles . by Troeltacli qpd Pareto, 
have a certain curiosity valpa : in 
showing : the thoughts of one, of 
sociolpgy’s founding fathdr^ upon., 
the ’work of other, major contrlbu- . 


the work of other, major cohtribu- 
tors,' or. those strongly influenced 
: by diem*; 

The vast majority of thpse pieces, 
however} , seem , or scarcely- more 
than, antiquarian'; Iptefest. I ..see 
'little to; be gained Jh our under- 
standing of Dnrkliciih's thought 
from biS’ observations on L David . 
Amraqfp 1897 study of The Jewish 
Law of Divorce According to Bible 
and Talmud, iwhich runs ,to two. 
pages, ■ and 1 dveh ' loss ’lfhnn {. the 
numerous briefer r pieces, auch as . 
that' reflecting on a volume by 
Dptoier. .which in its eutirpiy says 
no more than .{hat t , “ The. author 
attributes the. practice of polygamy 
among the AhabaptUts to -the ^per- 
sonal action Of-Johu of Leyden". 

. Nandan .informs us that it ■ was 
.the- .‘.‘.scholarly apathy of .spdolo- 
gists !? towards, aB yet untraus- 




lated parts ol L‘ Annie which stimu- 
lated this project. But the reasons 
for this apathy are surely not far 
to seek. Durkheim’s principal ideas 
certainly appear throughout these 
reviews, but they have been pre- 
sented in more systematic and fully 
elaborated form elsewhere in trans- 
lations of bis better-known works. 
It seems perverse to labour through 
these many, too brief comments oh 
books and articles long forgotten 
to discover no more than could be 
gleaped less painfully by other 
means. This volume may find a 
place as a work ,of occasional ref- 
erence in university libraries, but 
it is hard to conceive that anyone 
for whom it was important to know 
Durkheim's thoughts on Mllioukov*s 
J901 EsrnJs fiir Vhistoird do la 
civilisation russe - would 'not already 
have taken the' trouble to learn 
French and look up his • remarks 
in the original. 

I. Nandan claims, however, that these 
reviews will ‘'answer some of the 

S uestions sociologists- are raising ta- 
ay'Ysuch'ai: “if The Element nr y 
Forms of Religious Life constitutes 


his i greatest work and manifests 
vividly .his inspiration; how much 
does Durkheitn owe. for borrowing 
from Spencer - and Qllieh's. scholarly 


work and ethnographic' study of t^e 
-Australian tribes?" Sadly, however, 
this is precisely the sort- of. question 
on which this .volume WUI throw 
no light whatever, for DurkhelinV 
review of -Spencer arid Gillen's, The 
Native Tribes of • Central Australia 
in the third- volume Of L* A finite has 
been omitted from 1 this : collection, 
alorig -vriili all rtho. other reviews 
Nandan iaterprqted . a a anthropoid i ■ 

J iical rather . than sociological, and 
n deed— for reasons that- 1' can nq-' 

. where '■ find - exploiuOd-Valotig - with 
all ; of t Dilrklieim'a rp views lit the 
Category of Religious Sociology 
Tho editor’s- introduction la. neither 
. .very . enli gl i ten iug.,, . Rqr very ; . well , 
.lyri^ton. . - S, ; 

y ■ J Roy AVallis 

Roy Vjqtils it pfofei&ar Qf sidtilQgy 
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History of the Idea of Progress 

ROBERT NJSBET 

‘Professor Nisfact in the immense fertility of his drier years, lias given us 
another large and luminous book, full of learning, originality ond idiosyncratic 
comment. , . , This book is alive about thoughts and Mutations ul the deepest 
interest ... a provoking, argumentative book, easily read but hard to think 
through, and very good. 1 New Society rased £8.50 net 


Sociological Journeys: 

Essays 1960-1980 

DANffiLBELL 

This book brings together most of D.mid Dell's best work as t sociologist. The 
.seventeen essays arc from widely diverse sources, ond are not othciwta 
accessible. They demonsfrjte the author's continuing concern with the salient 
issuc-s of the limes, while their tenor derives from an older, hum Jiiistic 
Mvinliigicnl tradition, 

'Not intiniiibted by the liotintliries that separate academic fichls, Mr Bell spans 
a wist territory, weaving ulcus together in a consistent ly insightful display, 
Socinfogicai journeys complements his already substantial contribution to our 
tinders tu ruling of modem life.* New York Times Book Re vie w 

casd £12,50 net 


The Message of Television 

Myth and Narrative ia Contemporary Culture 
ROGER S1LVERSTONE 

Television b intensely watched, much studied and little understood. This is ihc 
first full seek attempt to iriatch theory and empirical analysis, and to bring both 
to bear on the study of television. This book marks a major new ttireciion for • 
the study of mass media and suggests that understanding the medium should ; 
begin with an analysis d its message, and therefore of its programmes. 

cased £14.50 net 

• ’ » * # ' ' * . . . ,' ' . . , ' 1 

^Workers’ Co-operatives 

Jobs and Dreams 
JENWTHORNI^^^ , • 

- This b&ok examines the current sute of the co-operative nioveraeniin Britain] 
nnd compares the' late of Workers’. co-q>eratives with the more iuccessful 
organisations of France and Italy. The author looks critically at the state of the 
organisations and their difiering ideologies which have brought ftbop t aclustef 
of new workers’ co-operatives ia this country. rased £14. 5 One t 

; ■ - i • 


D Hetnemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford Square,' London iWClB 3HH , 


Deviance, Reality and Society, Second Edition by Steven Box 
(Senior Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Kent at Canterbury) 
■Whal&dQVlante?.Whal la iha social distribution dCciLm^7 . , ' , ■ • • 

How—iMkI why. — do people act info «inw( and ptiisua crimicfll camera? And vital 
ia ltie kleOlcaical function behirtri tho social proces «'4 wl iid v up tlia ciiiuiaal 
justico system and paodiit/a offSeiol data oh crime and edmioob? f ills taTesf. heavily 
updatodond wwiiften odWonof Biaii vritloly ncclninwd Ixwl* is K-eonp w-nded lot* 
audenlacl tsv/, ci imiuolcsy, toofrlcgy and related fiold? oml .%|!* out to ansvre-r . 
Vhfigo andollut cwosUone o\id«vL'\nc?. Bsxto tainc l\ia 1 1 jra u,p^ = iiva bill 


muyvttM mil) w I HI |M wiMgi , . * V 1 •**“ — ;v - - . 

VWeeo andolhet BoxYOtalnsiiukvtKta^'io^ti^uipezuva but 

jiow alsq locks at ilw conflict. ia^ioiiljfemJiiial arid nco-^Uu^icdl'coriSexvAUva 
appsoorf^a vihicl ichallflntre' qqdiiional . !' 
hies.. pap’e?bacl: ; . ?2Qpp ; 0 0?'D102St7 Aiwll/Sfll ■ . ■' 

A Sociology of Educating by Roland (Lecturer in tho' " J 

^clology of education pithe UnivexsttycfBiwuiighcin) 

Molnhati's lh'oly 'and pprEiirtsIve liprttluclion lo the sodflkQV el teaching anil . ■ • i . 


lias pmdtKffidn flexible tbM foratudonin, expeitonceiteaclicrsondcdueittonalisis 
that yiUI load to cccbk»ut^lly infohn&d flilnUng ab^il e tJucut In?, silinul iling d-abajp 
aibet than Bupplyfnrj "piutf onswere. The open- ended but iljoroupli cipp'r^ch of thisj 
Jjpofc jpakaUan excol^iii guide and ou original coniilbuifon toeducaucnril debate, 

j&OR : papsiback^ dfOpp 0 0391«?90 AjjiillCW 

! iHOlt.RinBfiSrt \ St. aim* Boas, Eauttiouwo 

^^llOlinnSlDII telephone 0323 638221 
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Every day, in every way- 


llislnry of Hie Idea of Progress 
by ilobcr‘. Nisbct 
Ilrlncmunn, £8.50 
ISBN 0 435 82657 3 

Piufcssnr Nisbct dislikes modern 
hiv.oric.al scholarship ill its fushion 
for iiicL'i&iuii und sceptical objec- 
tivity because it destroys ciur sense 
of Li “ common, u infers t nod und 
accepted ” past. It is this destruc- 
tion. he believes, together with a 
loss nf faith in the “ nobility, even 
Mipcrioi'iiv f> nf western civilization, 
in tlie deliverances of economic and 
technical advance and even of_ 
mourn itself, above aU " in the" 
inti in sic importance, the incffaie- 
able iwuih uf fife on ibis earth ”, 
which Ins induced the first collapse 
since the ULii.msnnce ju (lie belief 
in progress, u belief which has 
nr her \vi.sl- linen .sustained sinco 
1 taint*.*. Accordingly freed from the 
tcliolurlv fiisliinns which are (hum- 
%l' 1 v«>» part of the problem, Nisbct 
aiietiipi* to recall io us our senses. 

He uncontentimisly asset is at the 
st,MI tli.it a convict inn uf |>niKi csS 
li.is done more ill an .nl.viimig else 
to (live men hope. He drc-mily 
jsyeris ai the very end that it is 
only "in the context o|' a true cul- 
ture in which the core is a deep 
Iind wide sense uf the mured" Mint 
we arc likely '* iu regain the vitul 
ctntiliiioii? uf progress itself and 
uf fuilli in progress'*. Bui if the 
scepticism of the science which Nis- 
hlH has himself spent a life profess- 
ing has any credibility, mid if Vicu, 
indeed, one uf his heroes, is to 
be hulicvud, the "sacred" can take 
many forms, all of them more or 

The University of Kcde’s Socio- 
kipy 1 lie view Manttgruph 29 is 
devoted to ilia suhject of The 
Sociology o/ Journalism and .the 
Press, and is edited by Harry 


ASPECTS OF 

MODERN SOCIOLOGY: ^q\ 

SOCIAL RESEARCH 

; Tho Philosophy of Social Research * 

fjoli" -hex • . 

k - . . ir.tioo to some of the ‘philosophical issues arising from social 
roseercit practices which challenges our conception of the relationship . 
Letwroen guro and applied research and the rolepf the social scientist, 

corrpni mrvd hhsioiicrt , 

.Paper &582 490324 138 pages £3.95 net 
The l.fmttatiotis of Social Research ■ : 

JMarlqn Shrprnjn ' - '[ . V ; y ' " I ’.-. :: : y : . 1 

;,*rhH is a giifcjq for those wh o read end make use of reapdrfeh teaultd • 
bowtd assbss the tuedib|lity Of findings .ahd methods. Tod 
^en decistohe are taken on the evidence Of research which Is not reliable/ 

Tnrs book Witt enable the raadar InHitiinn.iioh ih, uiiaMn _ - j . 




“’i™ Hiniun u>Kiny <nio account me p/Qtotind 

. nave oceutr$d in the social sciences during the Iflst decade, 

PaperOB822952fl2 2 S 8 pages Probably £4^6 net "* ■ 1 
PiobablopuWtcaVton'June l^Bl ; 

Thfe Radical Future Of Liberal Femfntsrh ‘ ;v i; ; 

JtiUah Ei'sensre/rt \ - V 


woman’s mdvemi^twcIhitsitfsutu^S/^ y r 
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Women pounding the beat 


less elaborate ami more or less 
illusory projections of the real, and 
can produce virtually any belief one 
cures tn iiume. What Nisbct appears 
to meun to say is that despite nil 
■he jeremiahs, we should simply 
h ml uncritically reaffirm our fuith 
in the West, whatever that is. iu 
economic and technical advance, 
and in reason, although not that 
shallow roasnn us ait end in itself 
which is the cuiiterbmg legacy uf 
the Enlightenment and the sad end 
uf philosophy. What he does not 
ever say is why we should regard 
nil this as sacred. 

This is not then a book for, 
scholars. Not only does it inevitably) 
rely on secondary sources, hut it 
iil>:r, ruthlessly bends and selects 
frum them to make Us point that 
i he most unlikely men have really 
and in fact accepted the Greek 
commitment to an advance uf the 
arts nml thu sciences and the 1 
“ Augiiscinian fusion of. Jewish 
inillenarianism and the Greek idea 
of unfolding growth into Hie 
Christian philosophy of history". 
Nishet's History is rather a bunk 
for those who arc prepared to 
credit Unit the sheer persistence 
of sumo belief iu the past is 
mi Tficiciit reason to banish any 
dmihts about it now. For what 
is most remarkable about the book 
is that it gives no other grounds 
for what it claims to bo true. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 

Geoffrey Hawthorn is lecturer in 
sociology ut the University of 
Cundiridge. 

Christian. It deals in particular 
with t|ie “political economy’’ of 
the press. Published from the Uni- 
versity of Kcclo, it costs £14.00 or 
E7.90. 


Breaking and Entering : police- 

women on patrol 
by Susan Ehrlich Martin 
University of California Press, £9.00 
ISRN 0 520 03908 4 

In Amsterdam policewomen entered 
patrol work some 10 years ago. They 
still face prejudice and restrict ions 
on mobility so that they do not be- 
come detectives f although they per- 
form well in plain-clothes work), can- 
not join the mounted branch (one 
horse woninn passed all tests, includ- 
ing humping bales of straw, with 
flying colours and was then told 
“sorry, we have ■ no toilet for 
women and are excluded from 
iliv riot sound. But now there are 
some highly experienced police- 
women who are self-coufidenr, asser- 
tive, mid effective on the streets and 
who ure “mentors " for new police- 
men. There is no doubt in my mind, 
and research in progress confirms, 
that some of these women are much 
better than ninny policemen, 

fn Great Britain, since 1974, 
women have been given an excellent 
opportunity to reach specialized 
positions and senior posts although 
this interesting integration awaits 
evaluation (the Home Office has 
begun a project in this area). Susan 
Ehrlich Martin, following tpe foot- 
steps of Rasa be th Moss Kan ter 
whose Men and Women of the Cbr- 
poriuirot made a significant contri- 
bution to analysing both women’s 
and men’s mobility paths in organ- 
izations, does provide us with a- 
very astute portrait of women rryiiig 
to make headway in a man's world 
— that of the police occupation and 
organ izntion, imagine' that you are 
a young, black, working-class, novice 
policewoman in the bawdy and 
irreverent culture -of an American 
urban police department; and that 
a white upper-class, femiuist college 
professor, enlisted in the police 
reserves, wants to study your prob- 
lem*. It .sounds like a recipe for 
disaster. BWLit-^ii. not > and two get 
a very thoughtful book, well-written 
(but do- Americans learn to deliber- 
ately split infinitives?), with a broad 
knowledge of the literature, and 
with able use of the interview, and 


observational material. Women's 
studies need careful and tk-iuilcd 
examinations - like this of the maimer 
in which gender both affects insti- 
tutional arrangements in thu work- 
place and is uffected bv them. 

The title is superb lmt the suh- 
tule is smnewhut misleading .is 
rhis is less a study of policewomen 
on patrol than of l lu-ir problems 
of integrating into a masculine, if 
not “macho , occupational culture. 
Ms Martin became interested In 
the police through teaching them, 
began to focus oil policewomen 
because of informal contacts in a 
force, and became a reserve officer 
'(with handcuffs, mace, and night- 
stick) because she could not get 
formal permission for her slimy. 

I would have liked more analysis 
of her research dilemmas us 1 have 
come to the conclusion that the 
lone maverick style of participant 
observation is dangerous in terms 
of objectivity and data-collection. 
This study would have lent itself 
well to having a male partner to 
crosscheck material and. move 
importantly, to enter the two worlds 
barred to Ms Martin — the locker- 
room (from which dirty guffaws 
issued} and after-work socializing 
it la “ Choirboys 

Washington, DC was the first 
American city to make extensive 
use of female patrol officers and 
they came on tne streets in 1972. 
This study was conducted in 1975-6 
and clearly a great deal of opposi- 
tion to the women existed who hud 
dilemmas in relation to training . 
standards, sexual advances and 
remarks, their male colleagues, ilieir 
fomale colleagues, members of the 
public, and to handling violence. . 
Women officers received less 
favourable assignments, had to 
patrol frequently on foot without 
a radio rather than in the cars, 
were left outside buildings on 
dangerous calls, hnd to wear men’s 
shirts, hats, ties and raincoats, 
faced sexual harassment, and Were 
told to " go home and cook dinner” 
by v irate.-, citizens, -The women 
responded by developing two itlitjor 
styles ; policewomen placed a strong 
emphasis on "professionalism” 
assertiveness, occupational achieve- 
ment, loyalty, to the department, a 



Occupational therapy 


A San Francisco pollcnps 
who was interviewed b? Ik 
Whicker on television: fast yr, 

strong law enforcement or^SAfa. 
and shared the men’s Begun* wk 
anion of policewomen*, pofiiretramo 
were often under-antaen, in 
tested about discrimination^ uolnd 
themselves socially, and tough w 
patrol assignments to redact <» 
flict with family roles., The dmv 
meitt itself had done very linen 


monitor developments and dc 1 
women had forced “ PcjllcewM' 
in Action ” to protect ihskwroo 
Ms Martin’s suggestion* 
changing this situation »ffiW 
thin but then the strength d* 
work is its case-study porpw* 
the multiple handicaps f*«J?; 
women entering the police 
particularly good on sex H*' ( 
workplace) where they tpreaWTJ* 
compromise the work, INW . 
life, the social status, ano 
image of the men In ontol* ■ 
most stereotyplcnlly . . 
occupations in our society ■ 

.. .Maorjrtpf ; 

Maurice Punch is P, r0 /jfjJ • 
sociology at the Nitnerum*^ 
of Business. 


Social responsibility for deviance 


Folk Devils and Moral Panics : the 
creation of . the mods end rockers 
by Stanley Cohen . .» 

Martin. Robertson, EJ2.S0 apd T3.95 
IS$N 0 85520 323 4, and 344 7.:, ; 


youth”. This has hot In fact hap- 
pened: policy-maker* would still 
.rather enforce purely , punitive 


lev Cohen -» t-*-. , i'»h«iys 

Rohertson £12 50 nn<i 1 jsi qc rn®Asures . than attempt reorghnlza- 
85Y20W4 1 aid t L°jL of odr - education and youth 
■ .- * ■ ■ ■ ■ ' services to m*et the challenge of 


This- book; la .a - re-issue .of a Study had 'to tell iis a decade ago Is still 
first published Sii 1972 u, rider a c}i(- highly relevant to the social prob- 
tefrfant , imprint, in. the new Ihtrdduc- ’ ltemsof youthful intransigence; ahd 
hort tq this edition, the; author, the general public, * las. is likely to 
reflects on the significaace of his continue to be baffled - bY theses 
original monograph In relation to such as this, 
subsequent theoretical develop- .’Cohen qrgiies that most societioS 
raents m what we now term the ' experience moral panic When- any 
sociology of deviance ’ . ' j groups, visibly Seem to challenge 

he points .out the Inst decade . their established values’ and life- 
, nm.witnBssod g pbepomenal growth style. The mass media seize on tho 
Q j 0p , t|n8 £ he °f ) hortumty fo spread the bad news 
mrtefcn approach,; and there has and tj feerf the fires of fear and 
A «Wte of 8o cal\ed “ apprecl-’, pveitidica. • prosecution 1 of . young 
ative’ iRudles whi^h ^ave .been. ofModers, 'ptocess&g through ihe 
concerned With the deviant** own courts hritli accompanying publicity, 
feelings, and perceptions, rather ' create the young folk devils- whose 
ebnviqur seen Very existence Is seen bs an affront 
point ; of Jaw-vto accepted 'decencies. “The moral 

‘ oEi^«^Prenedts”, to ruse' the author's 



'and other ‘public .dlgnit- 


revemiori, 1 'Indeed, what 


loading and obfuscating 
political explanations wn c, l t * 
contemporary socJplogUW.WL . . 
thrust upon us. Cohen do«*w, . 
his -new Introduction, W, R°., j 
■ that Uloological interptw^Jy 
lef t-wjng romoutlcism - . 

beyond tho rungs of consffl^ 
of the young delinquents:. . 
supposed to be their 


OHasgStid'te. t ip 
Ql 


exi^^^Va: quietly « 

those social scientists: 

In evei'v oaso in seehW[-I*S 
misdemeanours, es renct* 0 ?!^ 
the capitalist system .and .iw’ 
society. . ' - - =:.L i 

.' I sometimes - IM ajgjs 
working-class kids 'sutfw*^ 

; awful ' triple ftte.; F»*j' a 
. actual' 'current prospecw 
■ enough then Weir W 
: :-;is used.- shaped ahj LKJSbR’ 
. .. financial profit, by Siipv 1 
- terests which created Ij 

: tiien^r-the, final iWgSfS'Sfc 
. themselves paironle^d^jjsiS 
■- m vocabulary I 

;; fhe .Left Bank, ,. . 1 A . ■ ' -M 
How right he Is, 
ordinary reader* . must | 
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Social Stratification and Occupa- 
tions 

by A- Stewart, K. Prnndy and R, M. 
Blackburn 

Macmillan, £15.00 nnd £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 24329 3 and 24330 7 

Ail those who think of themselves 
as sociul scientists will at some time 
or other during their careers con- 
front the nature of what is known 
as ihc occupational structure or 
occupational system. That occupa- 
tions are "patterned", “clumped", 
nr siriiciiii'L-d inn, u system is nikcn 
by must to be axiomatic. Bm wlmt 
structure, wlmt system? 

Much snciulngkal work takes the 
occupational structure (or granted 
—uses it as a base and goes 
smartly on to more interesting 
things : like changes in the doss 
structure. Thin »s really like those 
rags-to-r idles stories told by entre- 
preneurs that begin, “after I bur- 
iiiwecl /made /stole my first hundred 
thousand , . ." which really give 
.. little indication to the rest nf us uf 
,‘»,uw to liecoiiie millionaires. As so 
much systematic, study of British 
social structure centres on occupa- 
tions it is surprising that so little 
work has bec-n done directly on ihc 
occupational system. 

As a cqnscqucnce our under stand- 
ing is actually pretty slinky. For 
instance, most of us tend inextric- 
ably to confuse actual jobs with 
their occupants: though we pay 

lip-service to the need to keep them 
apart analytically in practice we 
usually do not separate them. This 
hecomes crucially relevant at socio- 
logically and politically significant 
points - in the occupational world. 
Take, for instnnee, “ clerks ". Every 
first-year undergraduate knows that 
there is a debate about the class 
location of “clerks”: a perennial- 
examination question asks — " are 
! ihey middle doss or falsely con- 
scious proletarians ? ". Yet the 
occupation ,f clerk ” turns out on 
. empirical investigation to be less 
; of a permanent position in some- 
thing called the “class structure” 

. for those who are currently clerks, 
and more of -a . “ Way-atation ” that. 
. can only be understood as part nf 
a much wider social process which 

■ b, mgs oge back into the analysis. 

Social Stratifications, and Occupa- 
tions mil seta l*rge ‘.and agile cat 
among a flock of ''.sociological 

■ S *. ‘Bock that contained the 
odd flightless monster that should 

,• never have been biding there any- 
... challenges the conventional 

-•i sociological wisdom that occupations 
..." 1811 “ e used as an indicator of class 
or status position in any but the 
f S?"*!? metaphorical manner. If 
... mis Cambridge team's assault is 
auc ce*sful then '.several. British 
... sociologists— as well a* several on 

■ the other side of the Atlantic — will 
nave to go back to their drawing 

' • k un libely that they wifi 

i retreat easily, so we can confidently 
'! ^ ripostes -- especially, i 

■ rU a Bihe, from Oxford. (The battle 
>• hesun-— See Goldthorpe’s im- 

review, “ Three Monographs 
SS. ? earc ]» of a Theory" in New 
January 1, 1981). Stewart, 
''ready, and Blackburn’s work must 
rf? e . en as a direct chajlerige to the 
"li rjj?*. 1 ^mobility studies associated 
!! SS*. Goldrhorpe artd Halsey at 
' ril»j , 1 College, whoie procedures 
t „ by . jh’P’lcatiqn, conclusions) ■ 
• Tlft 1,ed question by this book, 

; • ■ Whm has : befin working 

t’--‘ 2S?fc r 'J n Cambridge now for at 
k. jJJJ « .decade, and their find I ilgs 
f 1 l? V h 1 been GS B^y awaited ”. It 
d»I! 0 - 'H crel; ^ at ‘ thay have had 
hflik m 5 Iu ^ din 8 problems.. And as 
cause and consequence of 
e y, have yet- to report iii full 
T^ f^ their recetit projects. We 
W* 1 though begin 'to see what 
receive. , rTnere -are three 
bv l e t nrl y, °ddly , assorted- sections 
BSJfit iho( & • * though each is 
. iSS? a ”y, coherent; they ate seem- 
ly onlyt ,| ndlrecdy i • related ■ to 
Fg a . ^ nthet, anil are 'not equally 
; J^O^raat to the Bhclblogieai enter- 1 
r] ” * rStbwart, at at 1 argue that,' 
•; jj^JPatipnS - J are v held ] by . indi- 
l . •* ^ , tt: diversity of * cl r cum- 


of the total system of inequality. 

Their first section produces their 
occupational scale. Wc can feci 
Iil'il- some of the team’s past dif- 
ficulties which have both prevented 
scientific progress and been the 
cause of mistrust of their work 
ttnung outside funding bodies. Their 
cuircnt conceptions of the rela- 
tionships between occupotions and 
stratification— to which the whole 
hook is addressed — past -(lutes the 
collection of data used in the scale. 
Their central conclusion is that the 
sii.irificaiion system is both ntmc 
coherent and more consistently 
ordered than has frequently been 
apparent, and to support this claim 
they undermine all previous scales 
and produce their own “ relational ” 
scale. They demonstrate that it Is 
possib'e to extract- regularities In 
the stratification system if wo find 
ant int only what a person’s occupa- 
tion is. but who ilieir friends arc 
nnd whu> jobs they do. On that 
ilici-ptivcly simple 'insight a very 
sophisuaitcd analysis is built. 

The Cambridge tenm has Tong 
hcc-n associated with such sophist!- 
cntctl analysis ns welt ns meticulous 
iluru collection. It is now apparent 
to all Hint this is nlsb combined with 
;< theoretical agility wc suspected 
hut were not always privileged to 
sec. Their technical analysis is, I 
would guess, not fully intclligiblo 
tn more than a dozen or so social 
scientists in this country. I also 
suspect that not quite enough is 
revealed here for their analysis to 


Account 1 !* taken of 

• Et ^ eic H9 rienc 9 t * Bntl 

null! ■ flVpically, Individuals 
^P es - ^vels 

• Potions . thflii-. r>nrnoFC 


revealed here for their analysis to 
be fully open to scrutiny. The 
authors would uo doubt reply that 
it is not ilieir job to provide reme- 
dial research methods training to 
incompetent British social scientists. 
Yet their techniques, unlike those 
of some others, are not so far in 
advance of the problems that they 
are working on as to be laughable. 
They can snow that there is still a 
break in the social relationships be- 
tween manual and lower white 
collar types, and between the latter 
and managers as well as between 
managers and professionals. Their 
results make good intuitive sense 
and they Hre rightly prpud of this, 
though they do not show their scale 
the excessive respect that they feel 
the Oxford team bos shown theirs. 

Their second section is rather 
different. Its aim is to demolish 
myths associated with stratification 
theory, especially those surrounding 
the clerical workforce.' Earlier 
writers are accused of 1 “reifying 
clerk”: 

the basic flaw is io regard clerical' 
work as the defining characteris- 
tic of the social position of those 
employed in it to regard “ clerk " 
as a social reality of the stratifica- 
tion system: The flaw consists of 
equating people and jobs. 

These are - essentially “limbering 
up” chapters— strenuous sociologic- 
al exercises setting 1 the team fit 
before the real production to come. 
Their sparring partners are just 
about anybody who has written on 
. stratification in Britain since the 
1950s. Their opponents are bruised 
to' varying degree's, but few are 
, knocked out — the Cambridge team 
aims to win on points. 

In their third section, * Education 
and Careers”, they. deploy much 
more of their own data. In doing 
so they point out; the serious imp]!- 
Cations of thtlr position for- com 
ventlohai. •: $bcj$l ,,v mobility ; Judies 
which' sire depepqent bn what, bag 
now be shown to be an overly static 
and simplistic understanding of 
“occupations”.. Ope of their most 
significant findings is. .the .extreme 
importance of pafUlmq. study in 
the development of. ; careers— 
again this has usually beep. ignored 
in previous mobility, studies. Their 
work Is an important, corrective, to 
■Halsey, Heath .and Ridge’s Origins 
and DesUmtioru- T tJ\a V education (* 
volume of die. Nuffield Mobility 
Studies. /JBy apd large the import- 
' ttttco of part-time educatlon-r-not as 
the alternative' toutb, but ‘,ak an 
integral part of many -carder struc- 
tures, lias beflo’ curloiisly invisible 
i to those who research .from the 
‘ most prestigious— and - ..full-time^, 
part of the: ... tertiary : ■ sector. 

Stewart. Prarldy and Blackburn 
have clarified our vislpn and also 
show that the notion of an “ alterna- 
tive route” depends .on. an im- 
plausible model . of society . jvlth 
‘ unreal divisions between •indl- 
vidua Is and the occupational system. 
They also produce some convlnemg 
■ material oi* the relationship Of j Ifi- 
comb- to education oad can^fiUre^no 
support to ‘the belief in an - -jeirt*. 


buttled lower white collar group 
desperately defending middle-class 
lifestyles on inappropriately luw, 
and falling, incomes". 

The Cambridge data, as is now 
usual, excludes women. This defi- 
ciency cannot be acceptable for 
much longer and iiiifartiinateJ.v 
makes this Cambridge work ahoui 
as directly relevant to the realities 
of the social structure us nre i lie 
Nuffield mobility studies that also 
exclude women. 

The Cambridge leant are nt their 
analytic best when demolishing the 
new breed of American -multi- 
variate Marxists, like Erik OH it 
Wright, who have now added 
Poulantzus to their path-aiiHlysis. 
Again we eagerly await the replies 
—from Madison rather ihun 
Nuffield this time. It i.s important 
to appreciate that this is nn mere 
empirical demolition but a theoreti- 
cal assault of great force. I sliuuld 
point out in fairness to the uuthm’s 
iliui such u distinct inn would no 
lunger be accepted by llieiu, since 
they believe " that any attempt in 
nrmi ure social exploiiutjnit which 
Is bulk upon a distinction between 
sociul structure and individual 
cliiimcterisfics is hulk upon n para- 
dox which will ultimately be 
revealed 

The theoretical introduction and 
conclusions can be pleasurably re- 
savodred after the three main sec- 
tions of this landmark book have 
been devoured. The Cambridge 
team’s longstanding commitment to 
real sociological analysis has been 
impressive. No unrealistic positi- 
vism here— but a clear dedication 
“to the unity of knowledge of Lho 
social nnd material which is trans- 
formed by experience ”. They have 
shown that it is possible to produce 
fundamentally important sociology 
without necessarily writing up empi- 
rical projects in conventional wavs. 
Most of their sociological difficulties 
are now behind them, though having 
“ put age back In ” could they now 
put gender in too, I wonder? Cer- 
tainly at least as much emplricnl, 
theoretical, and analysis work re- 
mains to be done before we have 
anything like a realistic understand* 
ing of social stratification and occu- 
pations which include women. 

Colid BeU; 

Cojin Bell is professor of ‘sociology 
at the University of Aston in Bir- 
mingham.. " 
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emotional deprivation has increased tremendously In the past 
decade, due rn pert la the remarkable impact of the first edition 
ol this book. This new edition of Thu Battered Child has been 
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includes perhapB the most important aspect of recent research on 
child abuse— prevention. January 1081. £15 00. 
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Afttydwgntlylta Contribution io IfiA Study 

A.F, DAVIES ... 

The ilrst comprehaiwWo rev low of Vnork In political 
- psychology, this book covers studies which range Iron) 
technical psychoanalysis to clinical and social 
psychology; from political science to management; 
from personality theory to general and political 
biography. The auihor bestows upon lljeeean Order 
which le both original and Inetrgolive m Iteelt, 

Hard covers £27 JO net 
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Nomads of south Siberia 

The Pastoral Economies of Tuva 

SEVYAN VAINSHTEIN 

Edited with an Introduction by 

CAROLINE HUMPHREY •; 

Drawing on archival sources and his own extensive 
fieldwork the author provides the first detailed account* 


of the migratory movements, the husbandry of the 
different nerds, the reindeer economy; and the hunting, 
fishing, agriculture and Ipchnotooy of the peoples of. the 
Tbva. ’ ¥ ' £ 80 , 00 n«t; 
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iatin^ American Urbanization ' 
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The authors examine rural -urbpn migration and ' : 1 


Ipdones an provlnoe of West Sumatra; account! 
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* 1 ,• ^ Description and comparison 

Natum.Mtureanooender • 

rtr athp ^ -. Theeuihorpresenis aconclsadlscussfon of tho , 

MAHIMN nAi n e nr* i s w .! ' - I - - ; conceptud problems Involved In ethnographic ; 

; the cCnlrlbutdrald ItiVa volume tjudstlon I wproposllldh ...... dascrlptlon, arguing that a pragmatic orientation 


" that adl8tlnotton iSunlvSrSahy madebClween that 
which ip. natural and that which js ctytuipf, and thai 
. there Is a universal aquation between female and 


promotes the development of concepts for ellectlvo . 
comparison, and he applies this to the major issues In 
-the cross-oultural study of kinship and family. 


. Wirtrt.lftanjc^r.. ; 
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Electromagnetism 


Microwave engineerin; 


niccLroningactlsm and its Applica- 
lions : an Introduction 
by R. Holton 


be missing and wilh it the link be- 
tween potential difference and cur- 
rent, although this is assumed in 
the interesting example of the un- 
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- opportunity of pointing out the 

Every schoolboy knows about duality between electric and magne- 
sutullites and microcircuits, but tic dipoles. As a result there is no 
tiis knowledge Js descriptive and explanation of the manner in which 
lacks a numerical basis. Hence in iron acts as a conductor of flux. 
Lord Kelvin’s phrase it is know- Another difficulty is caused by 
ledge of a mcagro and unsatis- treating the magnetic field of steady 
factory kind. Engineers who cbii currents as being identical with; the 
design and use such devices need field of single moving charges. , 
to be familiar with the under! yin B Oliver Heaviside devised liis 

concept uni framework _ of citcti o- « rat j omi ] current clement ” to over- 
magnetism which brings , vague c0me t j,j s difficuly and it is a pity 
dc scrip t ion into sharp that the author docs not use it. A 

focus. How then I s _iI!Li«V 0 *n°Fc serious matter arises in the 
be tnughc to uspinng engineers r . discussion of Faraday’s law where 
There is no easy answer to this the author blurs t ho distinction be- 
quest ion. The theory of electro- tween potential difference and elec- 
magnetism Is one of the most pro- trmuotive force. This will cause 
found achievements of the hunum great trouble to students who seek 
mind and lias taken centuries in to. under stand energy processes in 
develop. Present-day theory cuu electrical machines and radio un- 
lie summarized in a beau lit' ally teuiiac. 

concise form known us Muxwells ^ feat lire of the book is its uu- 
cquatinns, and .many, university usual arrangement. The applications 
i cache is sturt with this sununni y , |lu j t | lc theory are discussed separn- 
from which particular cases ure te [ y the latter being arranged In a 
derived. This _ is a possible way, set 0 j 41 tasks” with specified 
but its danger is that students find objectives **. On the positive side, 
the approach cold and abstract. Ill this enables the book to be used In 
any case Maxwell s equations are private study without the aid of a 
not equations- to bo solved In ttie wac h cr - in any case students will 
ordinary way, because they commit b6rte ft t u ieat |y ■ from working 
witlnn iheinsplvcs an infinity oE tlirougli these tasks. However, if 
possible solutions. They mo rathei there is a teacher lie will feel rather 
an invitation to oxplma vast nmin« i;k Q an uninvited guest. 

Min ranges of possibilities, . where . , . 

present discoveries can be com- # ^ _ jf A® r , 1 . „ v 

parod with the foothills. ‘ . K 


Microwaves 
by K. C. Guptn 
Wiley Eastern, £3.50 
ISBN 0 85226 346 5 
Microwave Devices and Circuits 
by Samuel Y. Liao 
Prentice-Hall, £18.50 
ISBN 0 13 581207 0 


Microwave engineerin, we, first taST 

recognized as a separate branch ot networks capable of providii 
communications engineering be- formation on the air space 


of helix circuit travelling-wave nae. This treatment couli v 
tubes Thus microwave coinimmicu- uni p ha size those areas— -for. ent 
rion links presented problems in the calculation t of lo$s-hijZ 
combining the skills of those the theory is either InadequW 
trained in radar with those nf the useless and must be supples* 
very sophisticated systems eugi- by experiment. This leidi b 
neer& who graduated from tele- thorough treatment of measure 
phone transmission groups. tec Uniq ues, especially those ib 

At the same time, radar was ^J^ cf J£S5SL TO 
becoming much more sophisticated, gSlh in] id sMte and theSihS 1 
especially since large numbers of ‘krtant but It “s VoVSX 
stations were organized into large * details of device deffl 
networks capable of providing in- burby . o meanrSn alU 
formation on the air space over “ _ "L" 'L iea "? 


iiimcations eugmccung tOrmatiQU on tnu im syw-i: uru* . r|IRtnu , n t n f mil*- nrn^iiw- 

of the explosive growLh of the whole continents. The development s b Q pjji R both low DoweruJfi 
ill zed techniques used In war- of the transistor gave the electronic ™X\ve£ l s 


cause Of tile explosive growm m me wqoie cwuiuwus. *■<«= shanii 

specialized technique, .used In ^ n “w p0 "' L ’ 1 

time radar. In the middle of damentally because of its low power Neither book satisfies thuee 
1930s, electrical engineering consum ptioii relative to thut of the teriu at all well — neither Irefti ' 
students were exposed to the ideas va j vCi allowed them much more systems aspects in ciore tbn'in 
of Maxwellian electromagnetic freedom in circuit design, so that sory way, and both try tp ft* 
theory onlv to a very small extent, apparatus which was functionally device design while faltiqgq 
rw pm shv that at the end of the very elaborate could be produced much that Is useful about ifeton'- 
°ne can say that, ,a . the ei d ot tne in dements which were light, did characteristics. Also/ tWam 
university courses, Maxwells eqna- not consume ve ry much power and discusses pulse circuit*. U» 
tions were taken out of the cup- were (relatively) robust. New radar marize electro dynamic* tth of 
board, dusted and exposed to the systems including “chirp” radars adequately. «- 

(reverent) gaze of the undergradu- were developed. . , on the whole. I- Drefir fasi\t 

ates and then carefully put back Since • that time, m the mid-1950s. ^ ook It is quite rtorfatfdcfewB- 

into store. Few people thought of jje j 1 aS c ir?Sit ^fn^whlcf! a little bit about njeroart tea* 

„ y q,m E th ™. _ . , na 


freedom in circuit design, so that 
apparatus which was functionally 


sr v*. a„d s'Lrpr'whSr'i?! ,« 

university courses, Maxwell s eqna- nQt consume very much power and 
tions were taken out of the cup- W ere (relatively) robust. New radar 
board, dusted and exposed to the systems including “ chirp ” radars 


ates and then carefully put back S 
into store. Few people thought of ^“ e 
actually Using them. ia 


However, a few pioneers in both are 'formed on a single piece of i?mSao™ 

industrial laboratories and in uni- material. Integrated circuits are, in , tubes " if ttt|W 

versities did resurrect and extend Jj™. ** com! ing^ more, md^more 0 J t . oMate and represent* tWc 

sonic of the half-forgotten tlieo- ] argc . sca i e integration (LSI) to a treatment ^ v ? a s 30 , ^V5 - 
retJcal ideas of Maxwell’s followers. very large scale integration (VLSI), ^upta discusses W^toplci* 
At the Bell Telephone Laboratories, The best way to use these devices . t,Des • nc *| ,d e ,. ra , J 
Southworth and Schelkunoff is not to connect them into circuits mathematics Is i Arect yghwtt 
worked on the theory and applica- which function < in the ways that At a rather tower iwj 
., _ p valve and transistor circuits origin- would ne neipiurco iw"* 

tions of waveguides, in which elec- fl]1 workad that Is by changing the developing countries, > and tjifc 
tromagnctic energy is guided amplitude of time varying signals, emment of India. des erre* ia > ; 
through hollow metal pipes, and on instead, it has been found better cum of praise f 0 ?.® 1 ?™?* 
the theory of antennae, while to use the semiconductor devices as There are many problem* «»• 
Stratton at MIT was preparing to controlled switches and to operate of each chaptei r and ■ 

write hi, excellent Electro, Ml, Mic ™ “ f US “'S Pulzo., when- . **•»«« p 


considerations. The longld d* 


out-of-date and represent* die e 
uf treatment given 30 yew f 
Gupta discusses thos* topla w 


n»r A ,i wilh thn fnnthUM * n ° lBSks a, ' e written in an ex- 

parod with me SuotMlis. tremely tight style. They certainly 

The author of this book is well provide a useful aide-memoire, but 
aware of the difficulties facing the f ew students will derive profit from 
teacher of this subject and has lh em. Indeed there is in the book 
overcome them by skilfully blending; # .strange contrast between . the 
theory., with applications. There is author’s, obvious enthusiasm and a 
iw doubt that he U a vety gifiad . method, of teaching which suaiestB 
teacher 'chid it la not surprising that, that ’the- subject** dosed mnHom- 
his students have shown enlhuswsiu pietely defined. The foothills of the 
for the subject, as u stated In the unexplored mountain ranges occa- 
preface to lha book. He rightly sloually era transformed into a row 
takesL tho physical phenomena as a f semi-detached houses in subur- 
central to his treatment nnd uses bia. Tlie author seems to have a 
. them io Introduce the mnmemaxical severely reductionist, view of. human 
, terminology. ; . ■ .: experience. Thus St-E|mo r s fire is 

' Therii are 38 short' sections ih' Ho inore than- (my . italics) a corona 
'jbe. book, wbfch are roughly divided discharge and the ark of the' 


the theoretical foundation for the. .ally generated, pulses ... 

study of. ,, .electromagnetic ep^rgy ?° 0 ^ aan Jprp 0 ^ the old-time tele- w itli plant 
I propagation at very : high fre^uen- Phone switdilng engineer--al though, microwave 
Ides were firmly established. °J., C0l i rse . *ere is a very consider- through tu 


hotter printed in , 
agreeable typeface, h 
with plane waves* 
microwave ' codiponem^ . 
through tubes and $oUa-stW&?Ji 

«-A Nttor^efrlrt arirl rnitrOffiTfl 


ultra-high frequency generator, the 
Heil tube and the two resonator 
klystron, were described in the. open 
literature, and their advent substan- 


vices for use as microwave, genoro- waves. Hie find .. 

tors and amplifiers has been some- with measurements, .. i. 


between electrostatics and magnet- covenant is reduced to a 'large 
Electromagnetic . waves., Qfe. capacitor cahfied about hy nomads 
i . touched on only briefly* The treat- wearing prototype CEGB flietallzed 
• mont of electrostatics is particularly suits. Neither Michael Faraday nor 

g ood and Is enlivened by descrip- James Clerk Maxwell would have 
ions of dust -precipitators, ,'xero- . been happy. with such s view. There 
Vftraphy,! motors, space propulsion, -is a^teraU more, to, life than electro 
; ‘ tlmndcrstorms, high-voltage insula it- ' maBnetlsm. 

. - on: van de. GvaSff machines and Th* hent U « 


tially solved the problem of gen Brat- •'Tli wopwtors has been some- with lneastiremems,, ■ y 

ing moderately Jarge amoSnts of &tiK ta * # 92Sl ^ ? Dr U *° haS ^ bUshC 3‘?Tb' 
power at ceutimetric wavelengths, c P r n ^ r fi ^ ^mentionBil. t j, 0 m jcj-o W aYe : 

Magnetrons, which had long, been- on?v C i n d Tnw n n°wn n h 1 ° « f, Sit , ^ U J rnetai films on Pl^.^fL;' 
known to be capable of oscillation . S?^aboratoX P snvvrcM « and die extensive *$**■$& • 

at very short wavelengths, seemed, detectors and madulatnrs I lf,!! work rates In 
for . the moment, to have takon .a , nnw J rhJ And inappropriate, 


back seat! but, in many 
i in several countries, t 


laboratories 


equations, Wy.Jw,. 


£ field •surertgth and flux. 

H liir’We inpaoetlsm 
. y- ere dlefl iuany^lntevesring'-exeinpld* 
YflP. pagneri.* ' bubbles ; pad 
>* vnrjous fjrpw rbr ‘nidthrs and .trdiis- 
, formers, blit the author's touili 

I • t- ■ kl. .L _ i ■ *■ 


soouia ne jn toe library or nvory 
teacher' of the subject botfi at under- 
graduate level and. in the sixth 
toirtfis .of 'schools, ■. ; , \ ' j. 

?efty Hammond 


These' ' streams of ■ theoretical 

analysis, practical development i of „ uo CXU U m e iy . ^ . m „ tlnn „ n « 

high-powered ■ generators, andi the , high microwave powers are being There is a aegh m oj ' 
green-fingered electronic engineer- considered for use in conlunctlon collector operation wwj" 
i fn, .o znxke r«ll.hl. sul» ^Ith th. pfemq fuzi^ in-oetam^. 

converged, to form fhhvrifcftu- bdehvfoqnd. .in earlifr mem- do not give the 

wly hasia of microwave engineer- , ..bers . Qf. tlie , v ,Tokamak” device * n , tl,e tex /» 

(ng.; : ,Sho^Iy ahei:,* B ! en4 of the’ family; that the Ipjection of K to hnve mixed up 

i ad Jf aric ^ s were .. amounts,of niUllmetrq radiation jiist presalom (below M W ® 

fc’tePtfiPW Th * ■ H ?nein pulsp is iffiSd, PotentW) wi* thft « 

ntiWjratlqn of .this material un-. improve the teftiberatiire nndrnn respect to thO CBtnoo« 
SodStrily U, ienlth In ifi-ffiSi ' gg Tho n.xt m.<*Q 

f«.m r ;or-Ai MX Radiotlpn Swle,.. ? Moglhe it elo'.er fa ml« oil tho polntt W 

which w*s, of course, ■ avowedly D bint. A ne.w . type df Vmijftlnfetta defect is that -wWJe e J 

generator, which’’ Combines tho lnevpr , use^.O^ 
feature^ of the magnetron- -.wnpW'fr . 
travefling-vave ideas, ' and- backward; wave ■- 

apdblQ bf glvingMUglt pffi- : But -my .WpW baalc 
- Stu- . tliie book Is Ch 


vices;, and there -are interesting 
problems still to be solved. 

■i flho , uld he noted that extromely 


availability titan is _ 

but oh tne thootet 
oqually dotCd. 


TO 


section onji 


Converged , to form' thfev i 

wly ; baidi of microwave engineer-, ..bars, . pf,' tlie. -, “Tokamak ” device 


JO 1110 ie*r, HUM “-r_ /In |Uri|f 

to have . mixed up 
presslon (below 
potential) with the. P£m 


*• 6f,. this material. , unV and ron respect to. the 

.ioubtetfly in. the ' filament tidies ^of thb machine • Tho next two .figure 
Focnv of-.the MIT Radiation Series, brinsihe Wn«w ■{* ■■ miss all. the. noiiiU. An; 


focnv 1 of -.the MIT Radiatlpn Series, 
whtcli was, ’ of course, ■ avowedly 
wt'uten’ to make the bulk of th 
war-time research freely availabl 
Tor anyone tq Use ‘ ' 

tile flri*t. ^ 

coinmuilrloatlanif ' -wete 

In... ( these systems, via, 

earner, ;* frequency . was , . used - ’ . t|o 
IrktUmit , large numbers tpf * 
plume... conversation* 6ij 
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It ig . carefully , and 
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Harnessing the sun 


Solar Engineering of Thermal 
Processes 

by John A. Duffle and William A. 

Beckman 

Wiley, £13.80 

ISBN 0 471 05066 0 

What Solar Energy Can Do For You 
by Ronald C, Denney 
Muller, £6.95 
ISBN 0 584 1043G 7 

The names Duffie and Beckman 
have been synonymous with qiiuliiy 
and excellence in solar i hernial 
analysis and modelling since the 
publicution of their first major 
work, So/tir Energy Thermal Pro- 
cesses (Wilev, 1974), over six years 
ego. Since then the subject hes ex- 
panded so rapidly time the authors 
found that what started out to be a 
second edition of tho 1974 book 
quickly grew into u new work “with 
new analysis and design tools, new 
insights into solar process opera- 
tion, new Uulusii'iol developments, 
and new ideas on how solur energy 
can be used 

The result has been that this new 
lvtx-k is substantially broader in 
scope and more detailed than the 
earlier one. Tltero arc almost twice 
as many pages (762 computed with 
386) and over 450 solar research 
workers mentioned, compared with 
less than 200 in 1974. With com- 
paratively few non-Americans men- 
tioned in the text it Is pleasing to 
note that die pioneering work in 
solar radiation studies cm r-ied out 
by the late Professor Harold Hey- 
wood at the Woolwich Polytechnic 
in the 1950s and I960* is still ack- 
nowledged. Throughout the work 
the authors have aimed to provide 
both a reference book and text, wilh 
an emphasis on quantitative 
methods for estimating solar process 
«p&-[6rmance. There are two main 
sections in the book. The first deals 
comprehensively with the basic 
theoretical background while the 
sccaml discusses Specific applica- 
tions. 

The first two chapters provide a 
detailed treatment of solar radia- 
tion and its measurement and 
include methods of handling the 
available data. Chapters on selected 
topics in heat transfer, the radiation 
characteristics of opaque materials 
and radiation transmission through 
covers and absorption by collectors 
lead into, three chapters dealing 
with all types of both fiat plate and 
concentrating collector. The next 
chapter on energy storage, includes 
the modelling of both' liquid 
systems. This chapter concludes 
wtth a section on chemical energy 
storage. . 

The tenth chapter Introduces the 
coacept of . system simulation 
(numerical experiments to give the 


same kind of thermal peiformnnce 
information as can physical experi- 
ments). It alsu includes a list of 
the library components of the 
famous TRNSYS solar process 
simulation programme. The final 
chapter in the first main section 
looks at solar process economics and 
includes methods for evaluating and 
optimizing solar energy systems 
and basic life cycle costing methods 
(present value analysis l. 

Tlie second main section com- 
mences with n set of chapters on 
{hernial energy applications, includ- 
ing the use of sotar heating for 
domestic or institutional hot water. 
The brief coverage of swimming 
pool t heating may be slightly dis- 
appointing to some readers as this 
is probably the most cost effective 
solor application in the United 
Kingdom. * Applications dealing 
with the heating of buildings are 
based on North American cxnc- 
riaiice. Design methods for solar 
heating systems arc classified into 
two main categories — the hour bv 
hour TRNSYS method und the 
f-chart method. Tho hitter method 
is useful where the expense of a 
full simulation cannot he justified 
and is deuit wilh in some detail in 
the text. 

All the main concepts which have 
been developed for passive solar 
heating in buildings are discussed 
in a separate chapter, with examples 
on direct gain windows and collector 
storage walls, including the resist- 
ance network design method. Solar 
greenhouses are briefly mentioned 
with a possiblo design approach 


based on direct gain .systems. The 
chapter concludes with a useful 
guide to the general literature cur- 
rently avuilable on all types of 
passive system. Solar cooling for 


guide to the general literature cur- 


refrigeration and food preservation 
and for space cooling In buildings 
is given a thorough treatment, with 
a clear description of absorption 
cooling followed by sections on 
combined heating and cooling and 
a simulation study on solar air 
conditioning. 

Methods for carrying out process 
siinulotions described in earlier 
chapters can -be used with most 
industrial applications. The concept 
of utilizability (the fraction of inci- 
dent solar radiation that can be 
converted - to useful heat by a col- 
lector under certain conditions) is 
introduced in a chapter which also 
describes methods for systems which 
are beyond the scope of the f-chart 
method. The final chapters deal with 
'* Conversion to Mechanical Energy ” 
end “ Evaporative Processes and 
Salt-gradient Ponds”. These topics 
are not covered in such detail as 
most of the earlier work, but it 
would be unreasonable to expect 
that all topics could be given a 
uniform coverage, given the very 
rapid developments of tlie past few 
years. .* ’ 


A valuable supplement lo tlie 
main text is 3 set of 151 problems, 
given in lha first appendix, which 
cover the main subject areas. A 
separate solution manual for tlie 
problems is available from the 
authors. The main equations for tiic 
solution of the problems have nlso 
been programmed for hand calcula- 
tors. Other appendices include it 
table of nomenclature and a list of 
symbols, conversion factors, proper- 
ties nf materials used in solar appli- 
cations, present worth factors, 
meteorological data fur North 
America, nml useful author ant) sub- 
ject indexes. 

-This book will take its plncc as a 
leading basic reference source for 
the analysis of all types of solur 
thermal process. Libraries ulreudy 
holding Solar Energy Thermal Pro- 
cesses must be prepared for a very 
considerable demand for this new 
work. Those involved in both 
under gnu! unto and pn si graduate 

courses will find it. nit in valuable 
work which cannot bo too high I v 
commended. 

Dr Denney's book is in quite a 
different category. Thu nominal 1UG 
puges include 20 pages of introduc- 
tory material— lido pages, lists of 
contents, Jlpures and plates inter- 
spersed with blank pnges— ami 
there are some 20 pages taken up 
with photographs and diagrams. 
This leaves about 60 pages of cun- 
tlnuous writing in the main text. 
The maierial is divided into six- 
chapters and follows a well trodden 
path, with a short historical intro- 
duction fallowed by an equally 
short chapter on “ The Sun as an 
Energy Source”. The longest chap- 
ter, ” Using Solar Energy ”, concen- 
trates on applications in space and 
water heating, illustrated with 
photographs of various installations 
and a few elementary diagrams. Tlie 
book concludes with throo brief 
chapters on the large scale uso of 
solar energy, electricity from snlur 
energy, and the future role of solar 
energy. ■ 

The overall impression gained 
from this somewhat superficial work 
Is disappointing. Much of the 
material has been published else- 
where. but there are no references 
quoted in the text. 'There. Is no 
Index or glossary. Most conversion 
factors are approximate. Although 
the author had hoped ,f ... to 
increase public awareness of the 
subject, or. its potential benefits and 
of its suitability for domestic appli- 
cation”, there are very many books 
already available that do a far 
better job more economically. 

J.C. McVeigh 

/. C. McVeigh is head of ' energy 
studies in the. faculty of engineering 
and environmental studies at Brigh- 
ton Polytechnic. 


Basic circuit theory 


Circuit Analysis 
h f John R. O’Malley 
Prentice-Hall,' £13,60 
ISBN 0 H 133827 7 


prctilt • analysis' ia traditionally ft., 


ror bu eiecmcai ana electronic 
onfilneerjhg. It id vital, therefore, 
«h«t- any book shoald show the 
subject to be ' Jivdly, interesting, 

■ • f* a bove all useful in practice. 
'(Ten':, years ggp with the ' wide- ' 


to basic circuit theory aiid has pro- 
duced yet another massive first- 
year to second-vear undergraduate 
text in 21 chapters the author 
exhaustively covers his subject, 
hives- numeroui examples, and sets 
hundreds of problems. The approach 
is', that -of an engineer rather than 
that of a mathematician ; the .result- 
ing book is 1 readable and ; soundly , 
based ori i electronic circuit practice. 
It is a great pity that the only 
concession to the computational 
approach is a chapter, on alternating 
current circuit analysis , using; the 
Fortran program PCAP. Through- 
out * ho 


ate and Explore, the properties 


thoroughly practical. approach to the 
application of theory, is two-port 
analysis. A student reading chapter 
19 could not possibly be expected 
w analyse a simple two-port net- 
work let alone see any advantage or 
reasop for using two-port analysis. 
The treotqipnt covers only Z, Y apd 
H parameters so that the uso af A 
parameters for «! ladder network 
remains a complete mystery. 
Although parameter conversion U 
covered, there is no. tablo of con- 
versions and no relation Is, set up 
between • the use j of ; the ■ various 
parameters and the cbrresDdhdlhs 
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Mechanics of fluid flow through pipes 


Internal Fluid Plow: the fluid 

dynamics of flow In pipes anil ducts 

by A. J. Ward-Smith 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press. £36.00 

ISBN 0 19 856325 6 

runilnmentals oE Pipe Flow 

by Robert P. ncncdict 

Wiley i £21.75 

ISBN 0 471 03375 8 

Pipeline engineer inn is a very large 
industry indeed. The length of pipes 
of ail types laid a year throughout, 
the world is of the same order of 
magnitude as its circumference. The 
supply uf water, for example, and 
its sLilniurpicitt removal and rc-puri- 
fjc.it ion Is one of the most import- 
ant fund inns of the civil engineer. 
The very large quantities of water 
involved require equipment of very 
largo sine, nml the distribution 
systems iirctled to deliver it in the 
in.my do:, limit ions win'd: it i* ris- 
4] nil od make the design and enn- 
airucimn a£ such a water supply 
.system one nr lIib most complex and 
expensive projects that n society 
ever undertakes. Remembering that 
uti additional network of stiver ago 
pipes is needed to tnko nway the 
used diriy water, one begins to 
uuderstund why such systems c«Lst 
only in the major developed sneio- 
lies and are so very rarely found in 
third world cities. 

Man’s pro- occupation with being 
‘ lizy lias caused him to become the 
most work-oriented animal on the 
■ planet and -tills has recently led 
him into one of the biggest love 
: uf fairs with pipe lining ever. It 
Has produced one of tne greatest 
challenges that the civil engineer 


has ever been called upon to meet. 

I of course refer tu the energy 
resources of gas untl oil and their 
exploitation in the North Sea. 

The main categories of pipeline 
engineering : water supply, sewer- 
age. irrigation, oil transportation, 
and gas gathering and distil button 
all demand tui understanding of the 
fluid mechanics of the problem. 
Getting the diameter right is ot 
great importance ns it effects 
capital and operating costs in a 
most direct manner. Until recently, 
texts devoted exclusively to pipe 
flow have been almost non-existent ; 
the subject hns been treated as one 
uf many in fairly generalized text- 
books. 

Two high quality texts devoted 
solely to pipe lining ace most wel- 
come. Both books have an intro- 
ductory chapter in which the basic 
fluid mechanics associated with the 
main topic is presented. The Ward- 
Smith book provides a much nunc 
detailed treat incut than does the 
■ benedict book. unri Benedict 
assumes more previous -knowledge 
tliuh does Word-Smith. The sub- 
ject of the dynamics of gns 
flow in pipelines attracts consider- 
able attention from both writers, and 
their material, though different, is 
well presented, lloth writers deal 
with one-dimensional gas dynamics, 
the iscittropic flow process, the 
. isothermal flow process, the Faiitio 
flow process and the Rayleigh flow 
process. Both offer materia! on 
diffusers, sudden enlargements and 
contractions. 

The treatment of boundary layer 
theory differs. Benedict presents 
boundary layer theory In its stan- 
dard form before applying It to 
the circumstance of pipe flow, 
whereas Ward-Smith applies it to 
pipe flow directly. If anything, 
Ward-Smith’s approach on this topic 
is more detailed. Both writers cover 
topics such a« bends, branches, tees 


and nozzles, but at very different 
levels of 1 detail.. 

Although the books cover , the 
core material oE the subject in a 
most satisfactory manner, in all 
other aspects they are surprisingly 
different. Fundamentals of Fluid 
Floiu is by an American author. 
Over the year’s we have seen many 
books come from the United States 
and many of them have been of very 
high standard. Benedict’s book s 
one more in 'this tradition. It Is- 
very well written ill a most readable 
style; .The presentation of the 
theoretical material is honestly and- 
meticulously done but does assume. 1 
a rather greater previous knowledge 
of fluid mechanics than does the 
Ward-Smith book. This is not,, how- 
ever, a really significant criticism. 
For .European readers, the continua- 
tion of the Imperial system of units 
in the United States produces either 
a feeling of nostalgia if they are 
over 40 or one of irritation If they- 
are under that age. Life in America 
will certainly be .easier for the 
engineer when tho letters fi-l assume - 
the same significance, as they have 
here. 

Both Boncdict and Ward-Smith 
offer “atute of. the art” presenta- 
tions of methods of analysing gas 
and liquid flows in pipelines.- 
Benedict, however, does offer 
one short chapter on “flash 
ing »* — a ‘circumstance in which 
a liquid below its vapodr pres- 
sure flashes .into gas. — but • I. 
wish that this Chapter was con- 
siderably larger and at least gave 
an Introduction to two-phase flow 
theory. Ward-Smith's book does not 
deal with this 'topic at all. 

Neither book deals with the signi- 
ficant problem of unsteady flow, a 
topic that certainly doserves a men- 
tion a9 pressure transients are the 
main cause of pipeline failure. An- 
other criticism which can be levelled 
against both books is- that their 
, treatment of pipe networks is super- 
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art is far beyond the relatively, 
trivial treatment it receives in both' 
of them. Four methods oE computer 
analysis oE pipe networks deserve, 


mention in this context, yet none 
of them is described. 

Benedict’s book describes some 
topics which Ward-Smith omits, for 
example, effect of additives 
(polyox?) on fluid _ friction, flow 
measurements in pipes, pressure 
measurements, skin friction 
measurement, boundary layer 
measurements and laser floppier 
velocimetry. On the contrary, 
Ward-Smith includes material which 
Benedict either omits or deals with 
more trivially, for example, flows 
with swirl, the vortex tube, gauze* 
and baffles, flow straighten ers, 
pumps, and fans, cavitation in 
pumps. Compressors are not dcult 
with bv either author and The 
material on fans does not deni with 
stalling of the fan blading and con- 
sequent surging In the pipowork — 
an important problem. 

Both authors naturally tend to 
quota the literature of their own 
country which gives somewhat 
different flavours to the two books, 

. and this makes such a difference as 
to justify the study of both of 
. them. Benedict, however, would be 
well advised to improve lus index at 
the next printing. 

Benedict’s book Fundamentals of 
Pipe Flow lias 532 pages and costs 
£21.75, whereas Ward-Smith's Inter- 
nal Fluid Plow has 5G4 pages and 
costs £36.00. Such prices for large 
hardback texts of this calibre are 
not unusual nowadays, but they are 
beyond the pockets of undergradu- 
ates. These books are therefore for 
libraries and for the tnariy Industrial 
engineers involved In this type of 
work. ' Postgraduate students will 
also find them useful. It is dot pos- 
sible to recommend one book more 
than the other, as they .Complement 
each other in so many ways, so 
prospective readers are strongly 
-recommended 'to study bdtli of them. 
The difference In style is that of tho 
: mathematician . (Ward-Smith) as 
1 . 'opposed to the engineer (Benedict). 

J. A.Fox 

J. A. Fox is reader in civil engineer- 
, mg d* the University of Leeds. 
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Portrait of tbe architect indcW 
engineer, Thomas Telford. Tibi 
from Thomas Telford.: tqtaa, : 
proceedings of a 'seffllntt Wi 
under the auspices oi ifc ta* 
bridge Gorge Museum Tail n 
Telford Development Corpmfti . 
in April. 1979. .The ArrfjL; 
book, edited by AlaWalrhjMl,; 
is to provide a summan « . 

rent research on 
and historical aspects dfTtttfi; 
works. Papers ate lgd™ir 
Telford’s-, early yeMi-iBOT;. 
■hire, the Shropshire and 
port connls, the. Hojfagl 
and the evolution of mm.-- 
Bridge design ] and. 

A. W. Skcmpton dlscnrttt ?.■ 
bridge that never -; w«j *. 

■ GOOft cast Iron.arcb 

London Bridge, The JJf ' • 
available through Thoms'. 

ford Ltd, price £9.00, JW; 
postage), jj 


Mechanical properties of alloys 


■ . .. ’• . _ ‘ . '■ ■ “■ localisation of strain, particularly 

, Mechanisms in Particlemardened- jq alloys showing low rates of work 

Alloys . hardening, is of great importance 

by J. W. Martin ■ to many mechanical properties. The 

Cambridge UaiversHy Press, £21.00 > identification of the vital role of 
and $6.95 * -. strain localization . by the author 


and *6:9$ . J 

ISBN 0 521 -22623 6 and 29580 7 
The latest addition in the success- 


makes .this book moro than, just n- 
review of previously published 
ideas, valuable though that is, and 
turns it into a source of new ideas 


ful series providing detailed reviews . fpr understanding materials. , 

; of important tobies in materials ■ , The subjects covered in tho book 
science, this book . maintains tnb Include the role of pnrtlcloa in a 
high standards of. clarity set by wide range of important mechani* 
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• review). :>.The, ;pve»nt book. /4b- . isms .involving .the .particle^.' .This 
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•' Dr Martin staffs by pointing out the more complex analysis. The 
that there are three' distinct classes «*beusive reference list provided foi*:; 
of dispersion. 1 Tlie first class is ' the r each chapter- is a particularly Vdui 
^ t0 8 Iva ' ls at: .of i book. r 

ittentl '* ,. ' .th? Jprtr!'' The, second- ^ mechanism^; described. ■ This 'fe a; 
^ itfobtah hot with the review itself- 
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The legacy of Brunei 


Power systems 
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Urmtcl’s Britain 
by Derrick Beckett 
David & Charles, £8.50 
ISI1N 0 7153 7973 9 

There is no doubt that Isumbard 
Kingdom Brunei is one of the most 
significant figures in Ihc history 
of engineering, and It is a tribute 
to hint that there hns been an 
increasing interest in his work over 
- the pjst few years. Brunei died at 
the early age of 53, hut cluriiiR this 
short life spun lie not only pro- 
foundly changed or helped to 
change the face uf Britain, but also 
loft some of the finest examples of 
engineering and architecture of the 
nineteenth century, 

Tliis absorbing hook Is an 
appraisal nf Brunei’s work, syste- 
matically presenting and describing 
tho various forms of engineering— 
civil, structural and mechanical— in 
which he was engaged. Thu bonk 
is written in u style that mny bo 
appreciated and enjoyed by readers 
nf widely differing technical exper- 
tise. Although there Is enough de- 
tail to make the subject comprehen- 
sive, tho overall picture is not 
obscurod and the reader's Interest 
is maintained throughout by careful 
choice of those examples of Ms 
achievements which are presented, 
emphasis being placed on those 
examples of hts work which may be 
seen today. The many illustrations 
and photographs enhance the text, 
a sense of continuity of the pnst 
with the present being particularly 
well achieved with the photographs 
of modern trams set in Brunei's 
original environment. 

The book begins with that most 
useful inclusion in a work of this 
nature, u timely a chronicle of events 
which extends for some years be- 
fore and after Brunei's life. The 
first chapter is devoted to “The 
Bi unels ”, for no book on Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei would be complete 
without referenoe to his father Marc 
-Isambard Brunei, who inspired and 
encouraged his son in so mnuy ways. 
This opening chapter is mainly con- 
cerned with portraying the different 
personalities of father and son and 
with a ¥ brief and interesting account 
ot their lives and work. The realiza- 
tion that Kingdom was the maiden 
name of Isambard’s mother is typi- 
v P 1 ? personal interest to be 
obtained from this chapter, which 
also includes an account of the pre- 
fabricated hospital be designed at 
Kenkioi on the Dardanelles for use 
dunna the Crimean War, as well as 
his. talents were passed on to 
Ms children. 

•jfc .Probably fair: to say that 
Brunei is best known for his asso- 
ciation with the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the majority of the book 
n concerned with the various 
aspects of this venture. |n 1824 
* .proposal was made to provide e 
rail link between London and Bris- 
' * 0I ‘ anj nine years later, at fbe 
'W 2 7». Brunei was appointed as 

‘ , engineer's . baok flrst sets the 
’ J5 an O Prior to the locomotive, and 
mo: n -describes, the route . chosen : 
* ram London to Bristol showing how 
. econpmies Jn energy could be and 
* er0 made by tbe maintenance of 
*®ry small gradients. This, of 
course, required the construction 
“t embankments and cuttings, 
is ~?‘‘. tI 8es;and tunnels, the dekign and 
n construction of which were all later 
'Vncopipessod by Brunei; -Due con- 
.sideration is given to the decision 
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J. C. Horsley’s portrait of Brunei In the National portrait- Gallery. 


construction of a great number of 
timber viaducts, which sadly are not 
now to be seen due to deterioration 
and subsequent demolition. These 
viaducts are, however, described 
briefly with diagrams and photo- 
graphs of some of the masonry piers 
that are still to be observed. : Argu- 
ably, Brunei’s timber designs were 
the finest of his ago, and it is regret 
table that the lives of many such 
works have come to au end. 

‘ A chapter on Brunei as a bridge 
engineer . then follows. The 


follows. 


approach here is concise, the action 
of the main classes of bridge that 
Brunei used being first neatly ex- 
pressed before four of bis bridges 
ere discussed from a technical view- 
point. The first two are railway 
bridges crossing die Themes, die 
one at Windsor being an iron bow- 
string girder and, that at Maiden- 
head being of brick arch form. The 
remaining two are naturally enough 
the CHfton Suspension Bridge and 
the Koval Albert Bridge at Saltash, 
both of which are given the detailed 
and enthusiastic treatment which 
they merit. -. 

Continuing with the railway, the 
development of Swindon js then 
.described, particular attention be- 
ing paid to tho architecturally pleas- 
ing railway village. A number of 
Brunei's station buildings are then 
discussed. Again, it is $ao that some 
of ids minor stations are no longer 
standing, .but the book contains ties, 
crlptlons and illustrations of the 
two magnificent architectural works 
of Paddington ahd Bristol Temple , 
Meads and also of some Of the 


contributions to ship design espec- 
ially with regard to the economies 
brought about by Increases iu ship 
size. His three steamships. Great 
Western, Great Britain and Great 
Eastern, are superb examples of 
his powers of innovation ; tbs final 
chapter examines the design, . con- 
struction and motive power of these 
three massive vessels. 

The book concludes with a 
gazetteer to encourage tbe reader to 
examine the works still remaining 
at first hand nnd to visit various 
pertinent locations so that a greater 
appreciation of Brunei’s flab and 


imagination can be obtained. This 
is followed by a brief, outline of 
the technical knowledge available to 
Brunei. 

The layout of the book is neat, 
concise and systematic, tire author 
having taken great care to present 
his material In a clear and luterest- 
ing manner. Although in tbe de- 
scription of the railways, some con- 
fusion may have been avoided by 
the use of the term f< standard 
gauge " rather than "narrow 

? auge ”, which now describes a dif- 
erent track from that, used on 
main, rail, routes la this country, 
the .book is, gn exceptionally (read- 
able account of the works 6£ no 
engineer- Whose vitality andv enthu- 
siasm have rarely bean equalled, 

D. J. Just 

D. J. Just h torturer- in civil enqi- 
neertng at the' UniiteMty pf Atcoh. 
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An Introduction to Electric Power 
Systems 

by J. A. Harrison 
Longman, £3.50 
ISUN 0 582 30503 9 

Electric Energy : Its generation, 

transmission and use 

by 12. It. Lnithwaitc and I.. L. Freds 

McGraw-Hill, £9.95 

ISBN 0 07 084109 8 

Electrical power system engineering 
is an important subject which forms 
n part of nil undergraduate courses 
in ulecrrica! engineering. There 
are relatively few student texts 
available and so these two books 
will make a welcome addition tu the 
shelves of any university or college 
library. 'The modern electrical 
power system is the most complex 
system in all of physical science. It 
is tho most difficult to anuly.se, to 
design and tn control ; and be causa 
of the sliucr quantity of text re- 
quired no single book can dc.il 
thoroughly with all tho aspects of 
the subject. Both these books .start 


lory, although tho first is rather 
moro so tliun the second. 

l>r Tony Harrison, a lecturer in 
electrical engineering at Liverpool 
University, lius, it would seem, 
compiled an unpretentious set or 
lecturo notes ; and there is nothing 
wrong with that. JTis work Is a 
straightforward second-year under- 
grodunto text. IIu explains tho 
advantages of three-phase circuits 
and the electrical power grid and 
develops three-phase circuits with 
different connections. The main 
components of n power system : 
generators, transformers, tines and 
cables, arc subjected to an elemen- 
tary treatment and these arc related 
to the system as a whole. The 
Important "per unit” method of 
calculation is explained well. The 
concepts of real and reactive power 
flow ore introduced and the prob- 
lems of controlling these are dealt 
with briefly. His. section on fault 
analysis makes no reference to 
sequence networks but Js Adequate 
for an introductory text. The 
final 20 pages or© devoted to power 
stations, types of fuel sources, load- 
lime curves and .pumped storage 
schemes. . 

• The author has written tlds short 
book (84 pages) clearly and con- 
cisely and ho has; thoughtfully in- 
cludes! many worked examples and 
exercise problems. His neglect of 
_ two of toe three pillars of power 
it various system engineering r stability and 
a greater load flow (the third pillar, fault 
flair and analysis, was Introduced) Is. how- 
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analysis, was introduced) Is, how- 
ever, rather disappointing. In view 
of this, I wonder whether the last 
quarter of the boob, which contains 
no more than can be easily gleaned 
through an acquaintance with the 
tighter technical journals, should 
not have been used to remedy this 
deficiency, . 

If Harrison’s boob Is like chalk 
— plain and simple, then the book 
by Lakhwalto and Freris is like 
cheese — tasw and interesting. Pro- 
fessor Brie Lalth waite has the chair 
In heavy electrical engineering at 
Imperial College aud Dr Leon 
Freris is a reader In the ,aama 
department. Their > work Is .more 
‘voluminous (365 pages)' tmih Harw- 
rlson’s ; and their combining of an 
introduction to power systems with 
an introduction to electrical mach- 
inery 4 r a moat- unusual approach, 
possibly unique.- The book starts, 
logically, with energy sources 
and aiso refers, to the con- 
troversy over the nuclear power 
question. In general engineers do . 
not get involved in the socioJ' impli- 
catious, of what tUOy design, but 
perhaps they should. Several of the 
Illustrations bore ora- quite 
excellent... 

. The second chapter asks and 
answers some rather simple ques- 
tions. Why skerna ting rather than 
direct current? Wky <sluo wave? 
iWhy three phase ? One may wonder, 
why c reader, so woll versed in the ' 
. subject that Ho to Able to follow the 
.explanations, should wish, to read 
tho answers to tbedO- apparently 
-simple questions/ rmd I wonder that 
too. To be fajr, me, author^ mtiy be 
trying here tq cstoblisn an approach 
-to; the. treatment of problems rattier . 
(lion, to give straightforward 
answers to die specific questions 
-posed. They advocate' A. re&Mtio ad 


ahsunlwn approach in containing 
n problem — c (insider the extremes 
nf a Miunliou in order tn under- 
stand tbe practical limitations. 

Consider this example of two ex- 
tremes in tea i is former design: a fat 
Iron core sviili two or threu winding 
turns and n spindly thread of a core 
with two ur three million turns I 
Such an tml to explanations mny 
appeal tu the bright undergraduate 
bur nor ull readers will be stimu- 
lated nr even amused by ilte 
approach, Lairluvnite’s illimitable 
willing style is uninistakaiilu in 
many other parts of the hook and 
ibis contrasts with the more con- 
vent imiiil writing of his cu umhor. 

The next chapter is also rather a 
surprise. The render is taken from 
rite strange world of Tbontas Young 
and Max FJnuck (a wave is a par- 
ticle is n wavo) by way of Ein- 
stein's special theory of relativity 
through to electric currents am! 
magnetic circuits. This work is 
nothing if not original. 

The cure nf tiia hook begins on 
page 105 where the transfer of 
energy in n power sysLcm Is first 
considered: generators and loads, 
uctlve mul rciictivc power, emu ml 


m ■fi i*ii a j i Mil y • u iii'ii Mil 


of general Lon is preceded by a 
treatment of Laithwaitc's goodness 
factor for un electrical machine, 
and some detail of winding methods 
Is included. Armaturo reaction and 
synchronous impedance receive 
adequate treat men t bur transient 
and sub transient concepts arc nut 
included. 

The chapter on transformers amt 
transmission lines is concerned more 
with principles than with a full 
treutment and would be appropriate 
for second-year undergraduates. The 
chapter on utilization, dealing with 
synchronous and asynchronous 
motors (both three phase and single 
phase) contains some well-written 
material, but it is a pity that less 
limn GO pages are set aside for it. 

Tho power system as an entity 
is tlie subject of chapter seven ; 
and .there is more here on power 
and voltage control. Bqth Gauss- 
Scitlal and Newton-Haphson motltods 
of Ipad flow analysis are -presented 
with detailed, worked examples, 
The different aspects of security 
analysis arc. also covered but. only 
briefly. 

The penultimate chapter is con- 
cerned with power system opera- 
tion. and tbe problems of load fore- 
casting, unit commitment and spin- 
ning . reserve -are mentioned. The 
optimum economic load despatching 
problem Js. however,' dealt with in 
some detail and- would be suitable 
for final honours of postgraduate 
sfudauts. The final chapter pn 
future prospects is > light reading 
and Includes wind and wave power 
and new . types of electrical 
machines. 

I find it rather difficult to 
Identify the target readership- for 
this F book. The electrical engineer-, 
ing graduate will know much ot the 


fundamental, material contained in 
ic yet the material towards the end 
of the’ bbok requires graduate level 
mathematics in order, to follow the 
Complications of load flow and 
optimum economic load despatch- 
ing. Perhaps the physics graduate 
who his. taken employment in the 
power industry would match the 
target most closely but the lack ol 
a .serious sdctlopt. on fault analysis 
and -■ transient analysis means that 
tlie book needs tb be complemented 
even for such nn unusual reader. 

There Is value, however, in a 
book that can bp taken from the 
shelf from time to time in order- to 
brush up on o particular aspect; ahd 
much of the text meets this require- 
men tv Short 'lists of references ore 


given at the end of each chapter but 
these are, in general, insufficient to 
• enable o detailed assessment of the 


■ of Manchester ’Institute ; of 
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J tate ot Hie. art of a particular sub- - 
cct to be made without under taking 
the usual litpraturo' survey. * i: . 

To roturp tb my earlier reference 
lb chalk and. choose it occurs to pie 
tbqt tho latter Is quite good to oat ■ 
especially In. small places ; but when 
one Ut cones hied with iutrdducidg a 
Complex subject such as power 
aysieius— ospccinlly to 'a class of 1 


unUergraduutes— itneii a’ Well con- . 

sir uc ted, stick of chalk .to almost: .... . 

Invaluablu. . > : 

. v , :• J* V. H. Sanderson .’v-i^ci 



/. ,Kv II. Sanderson , is lecture r t in' • .- 

' electrical engineering ot the Vnhier- ■' 

Ji... .. _ a ■ l... “ si 1 
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A seminar on advertising education In 
the UK and USA— a compnrutive' 
study, sponsored by the English Speak- 
ing Union is to be held In London on 
Marcn 11. A leading American pru- 
(essui 1 has been invited tu make a pre- 
sentation and Professor MLcliacI Baker 
of Siratliciyds University will cover 
the UK scene. Further details can be 
obtained from the English Speaking 
Union on QL-629 5920. 

Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic sad 
the University of Florida arc running 
a joint seminar on " Faculty (Staff) 
Development and Evaluation in bo 
held at Coach Lane campus, at the 
polytechnic, from July 20 to 24. The 
seminar will be entirely materials- based 


Recent puhlicaiious ' 


Six 30 minute radio programmes spon- 
sored by the Equal Opportunities 
Commission und made by working 
elan women in Soiitiiuinptnn for 
broadcast on BBC Kadiu Solent arc 
now MVJiluliie on cassettes. Tills is an 
otlcniiu tu make the programmes 
which take n critical Ionic at social 
service!, marriage, crime, domestic 
violence. Hie media and equal oppor- 
tunities, more widely available to other 
women for use as teaching materials 
on women’s and general studies 
courses. (Further details from June 
Tliutapson, department of adult educa- 
tion, Southampton. University, £9.00 
including VAT aud p & p). 


and each group will share and wnrk 
nn tlielr materials or polity paper-,. 
Fee : £afi. Early Inquiry and reglstra- 
tiun Is advised. Further details front 
Chris de Winter Hebron, faculty of 
Ini inanities, Newcastle upon Tyne poly- 
technic. 

* * * 

“ The Modern Language Teacher In 
Higher Education ”, the ninth annual 
Grey nog Anglo-French conference, is 
to lie held from March 6 to 8 in the 
Grey nog Hall. Newton, Powys. The 
conference will explore this theme in 
the context of an examination of the 
university as an institution and of the 
rulatlonsnips and modes of communi- 
cation within It. Further details from 
Dr Colin Evans, French Department. 
University College. PO Dox 78, Cardiff 
CF1 1XL. 


The Certified Accountants Education 
Trust 1981 course programme from 
March to September Is now available. 
It includes 113 different rides and over 
2 SO presentations in Central London 
at 55 regional venues. Topics covered 
arc accounting and finunce, auditing, 
management development and taxa- 
tion. Copies available from the CAET. 
British Catalogue of Audlo-Visttul Mate- 
rials 1980 Supplement, published by tho 
British Library, is a supplement to the 
first experimental edition of BCAVM 
which was published in 1979. The cata- 
logue covers audio- vlsuol materials 
available for purchase or hire ill tho 
UK. It lists about 2,300 items Including 
slides, filmstrips, spoken-word and 
sound recordings, tape/slldes, OHP 


Grants v 


educational kits and a variety of other 
materials (available from trie British 
Llbrarv, Bibliographic Services Divi- 


sion. 2* Sheraton Street, London W1V 
4BH. 


Leicester 

Pharmacology— Dr S. R. Nahorskt and 
Dr D J. pallott— £33,642 from the 
MRC for research into catecholamines : 
their neutral control and role In carotid 
body function. 

UMIST, Manchester 

Management Sciences — Professor Cary 
Cooper and Mrs Ann McGoldrlck— 
£15,300 from the SSRC for a pilot study 
of voluntary early retirement. 

Open University 

Earth science — Dr C. Hawkes worth— 
£35,490 from the NERC for Nd and Sr 
Isotope studies bearing on the evolution 
of the contlnenal lithosphere beneath 
the Western United States and Southern 
Africa ; Dr D. Blackburn— £2,120 from 
I the • United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
I Authority tor the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment for use in the study 
of permeation of metals exposed to 
hydrogen and deuterium at low pres- 
sures ; Professor J. Lowy and Dr F. R. 
P outsail — £42.586 to cover a three-year 
period of research into ** X-ray ” 
diffraction studies of InLact muscles at 
rest during contraction. 


A significant breakthrough into Higher 
Degree work has been achieved by 
King Alfred's College, Winchester, 
which has just received approval from 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards for a masters degree in spec- 
ial education to start in September. 

The three-year, part-time MEd in 
special education which Is the first 


Welsh National School o£ 
Medicine 

Orthodontics— Mr V- C. Show £3rt, 2.»4 
from the DHSS In support of research 
iutn the effects of pf malocclusion and 
the effectiveness of orthodontic treat- 
ment. 

Tenovus Institute— Dr Nicholson and 
Dr S. J. Gaskell £14,667 from the MRC 
In support of on analysis of tamoxifen 
In breast cancer using Lc-M8 and 
related techniques. 

Medical biochemistry— Dr A. K. Camp- 
bell £30,112 from the ARC In support 
of research into the role of intracellu- 
lar calcium in ihe pathology of 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Restorative dentistry— Dr G. Stafford 
£36,500 from the SRC in support of a 
study of the behaviour of denture 
basis in function. 

Diagnostic radiology and Community 
medicine— Professor K. T. Evans and 
Professor C. J. Roberts £115,714 from 
the DHSS in support of a national 
multi-centre study of diagnostic radio- 
logy. 

8urgcry — Professor L. E. Hughes — 
£21,409 from the CRC in support of a 
study of the pathology of radlologlcolly 

f irotnJnent ducts ana their significance 
n predicting breast cancer risk. 

such award to be offered outside the 
university sector and gain CNAA vali- 
dation, la seen by the college as a 
logical development within an integra- 
ted and comprehensive range of initial 
and in-service courses in special edu- 
cation. 

The new course Is intended primar- 
ily for teachers from ordinary end 
special schools, sixth form and further 
education colleges with defined res- 
ponsibilities for chlldrco/students with 
mild, moderate and severe learning dif- 
ficulties. It Is expected to recruit 10 


Pathology— Professor E. d. wiui.b» * 
£10.56. i from the CRC in Sfj; 
further research Into the clonal arift 
uf experimental hepatic tumours.' 
Medicine— Dr A. M. McGrt*» ‘ 

£33.5.12 from the MRC in supK 
research into the effects of iratoZ 
on the autoimmune response in ihvwa 
disease. ^ i 

Haemal ology — Dr R. D. HuIiwl 
£ 40,220 from the MRC la supZY- 
rexeaveh Into blond rhoorlDgyi i' 
measurement, interpretation an J mj 2 
once to Hie management ol cllfoj 

E mblems ; Professor A. L. B oon n3 
r I. R. Peake — £57,725 from ihe Mg 
In support of biochemical studies d 
factor VIII using monoclonaT urn *• 
bodies. . : 

Medicine— Dr T. M. Hay«~£tf r 
from Bochrineci' Ingellicim : Dr A. U ' 
McGregor— £ 16,097 from the So*) I 
Glamorgan Health Authority launM 
of the Welsh scheme for the denSw. • 
ment of Health and Social Remits* : 


mem ui sivuiui ukftu ouutu Rerartfli 

Dr J. Peters— E12.894 from the SCBi 
in support of the Welsh Scheotfor ' 
the Development bf Health aidlkU - 
Research. ; 

Cardiology — Professor A. Hentaita 
£21,416 from the British Heart Poufr 
Don for a study of the .rdt&ttb 
between adrenoceptor ntimbta a ■ i 
myocardium and circulating leapt i 

to 15 students twice a year a la too. 
ers drawn from a catcnmwf trtt » 
bracing tho whole of Hulpdifci aaJ 
parts of Dorset, Wiltshire, ButoNrtj 
Surrey, Sussex and the lake ol VMgha 
In the development of lu USA pm. 
gramme the college has attached pm- 
cular importance to making owe 
with universities both in ths U£ ni 
overseas which are rfecogaW M g 
" centres of excellence • In ihe Mi 
of special education. It' his 5 

llshcd a link with the UriKttfj t t 
Calgary. , ... 1 
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Open University programmes February 14 to February 20 


Saturday February 14 

7.40 Qreat lirtikin ■ 1700-1 >>nOt sources 

M O hlBioriaarapny ; liio lloaooi-cli 
n|gil iA4dl : progs 1 and H>. 


An bboItib pomilMlon 
Apjjrogcliea to, Oaran 


AIM : Phllowirtilcirt 

arantalooy (>*303 : 


•.op Aecond 
1 WMM4.I 


Science: 

Iflwwa.m C 


Second UV»V I 
□anivmpofiry I 
■ntraduiiton la 


U» latiaOue- 
jiemisirp and 

sk-W, 1 •' 


pnia O!. 
tniirume 


maoo ; iron u>, . 
Imuci in a-Iuroifan ! 
a Edaumm iuod ; 

I :• IniraituctloTi to 


Ihitramtnuilon iT3-»L : wob l>. 
Ravtnlcritui , Century Englnnd . s 
thong-ng culture . Architecture and 

Contact omF auiblUiy In tho da ve- 
il nrnrni or modem Europe clrea 
I7B9 to 1970 : Pom : imperial 

Drwiu f In HcheanaS — •« MlM 
Juno (ASOT :_prna tBt. 

Cumral •nalneprina : control Sir- 
Urns J7jvi >; prqo 1). 

The rlifc oi inodsrTilun . in _ music 
ieM-l9Xa I Por|* ; La nrfla Epuquu 


Sunday Febrnary 15 

■bc 1 

^^Ew.sws'cirasi 

tens* ttSF; 

itmor : proa D- 

■At. a 

^Wa.a^Bj30 la 0.4S *m. rnirimmil via 

7.40. Technoiofly foundaUpn couru : Facu 
urn not Enough ITIOI ; proa 1>. 

1.30 MflUioraitics roundallon . eouran < 
Plrfl Step* {MIDI, e proa O). 


1.36* Tho (l(tl yaon ol 1U« *. Daby Talk 
(Pvli : pros Si. 

RADIO a (VHP) 

■Mcapl far Radio Ulatar 7.1G-S.S6 am only, 
Radio Scotland 7.15-B.BB ant only and Radio 
Cymru 7.1S-7.0B am only. 

7.16 OrMt Urlialn 1700-1980 : aouren or 
Maiariagrorhy : .Tha Throo Thomai 
- .. W«> jha Tprio (A 401 i prog X) . 


Wednesday February 18 

■■c a 

' S. 40 Malorlala under alroii : Tools of 
tho Troda (T301 •: • nrtH) 11 . 


iT80l-:-prdO II. 

6 rts foundation course : Why Inirr- 
tKlpliusry Studies 7 tAlOL l 


Plril Stops f MIDI, e proa 0>. 

- B.BB Making atnu of aoctoiy i Unamploy- 
mant tuiui : proa l). u 
7.10 An introduction to maiariaU.: X-ray 
. ... BODtstTon, iTBBol i proa 1 ). _ 

a. 48 fecbnology for . Iiuhiri i Cih 
• . Study, ] proloct MaUwd (pETatl ; 


B.3B* An ageing population ; Philosophical 
Annroachea t a doronlology iP2Q2 : 
prog 3). , ...... i 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

11 .IS pm-oo.SB *m ( accept ,R*dlot .tootlan^ , 
11-66 pm and 00,3s am only, Raplo 'Cymn; 
11-66 pm-OO.36 am only pid Viita Utataf 
00.38 am only) ■ 1 

33.16 Dranu i 11 BUnncg A , ; Play by 


W ElnrtaUv 
« d» r« la pm 
If mu Ur i 
»*n IA304 


? Hgro end Uron 

moni of lnjlrff 
i An iBuroduel 
M i prog 0 ). 


Initrdinenli and 
oducllon ta Uie 


ctmolbgy ll ?ar iiSeherM 1 ; Ji Casa 

R l'i M0 ' 1 * 0,l <?BTSm- 5 

h'va"ais.v» pi 

lildhooH 0-10 : . □oiling Uaad to 

K ."Sja3.i EhXVb. M 

'nnunav • fi^ufoiK r Turning on 


RAD it* 3 (VHP) 

S ,< HI mJl : W « lW U* na De» 
a -«■ l6SFAIl ro *L5: * 

RADIO A (VHP) , 

; ItAfl »tatot1«H ugdgV alrrxa : Goa tamer 

..10.9Q Male fthi ■■ 

77.40 BcJvara and btflnl s-fforn Danttai to 
30.8* » Wlirl Ua bgdar ilresa i Daiunutf 

;i ‘Srk-.i.;* -T; 


m only) •> 83.18 « Maklno. MOM of eoclety : tnaaaurtnu 

Drama , i • 11 SUanco A , Play by yngmploymont (Dioi | prog 1) . 

Harold Plntor IA307 ; prog 13.- ■ M.3B An lnlrodurtlon to matrriala ; intro- 
Mualc PHI. dUCtlon iTBUftl ; prog 1). 


Craallng thi 


73.JSS . Ocr* 

is.Ba.' 8% 




38. 86 • Technology (oundntton courao i 

'Values mot ; prog 1». ■ 

00.16* An Introduction to sociology i Soct 
. .and Sodaiy (0207 ; proa V>. 
00.36* Science, end better i from Darwin to 

oh ;‘ h ' 

Monday February 16 . . . 

■bc i : •• ■ • . 

7.08* MalhemaUci founddllon* . couru i 
...fcH-st Stapa (M101 : Drag Oj. 


RADIO 3 tVHPt 


0.18* Manogomcnl and thr 

IU6I Xjld pl»m =. 

8.38* njoloav. aroln, ihd ) 

pra KhMTlMTS 

”••• “ .. 

RADIO 4 (VHP) . . ..1 —.'fin • . 

I neludlna Radio* Scotland, Uwtf.jj.V'a }>. • 
13.30 An UrtroduciIgaAo. uaww ■.* * 


RADIO 3 (VHF) 

8.68* Cogntllvo paycliolaoy : Complitcra. 
Programs and Dofiavlour (D3U3-, 
prog 1).. 

• 6.18 Music P(ll. 

■ 8.38 MaAa communlcotton and aacloty I 
.... . ; Pace op 1 1 ana and nMlilios tDEdOS : 

6a.ia« Making, aenae of eoclaty : Mouurtna 
Unpmuloymonl (Di.01 | prog 1). 


i3 -“ 

. lASotr: prog V-; ^ 

7. OB 1 * Curriculum re yio wl »n4 :flBT (■. 
ment i UoDinning Evaluation ‘^rt • 

• ,7.a0 'fiuntrol"ol lorhnolooVj.Tini 


fiorflrol'bf icfhi 
onu I'achnology 


i riAj .. ’ jfA i- 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 

including Radloa Scotland. Ulatar and Cymru 


Friday February 20 ( , p l- 


03.30* Modern *rt from 1846 to Iho 

mi wssia ^ esv anss 


03.30* Modern *rl from 1846 to Iho 

JBffiSSWISB 

B “ V ‘ orS 

SsasrrAi ,o ,ho ^ jnpi, » 

7 * 0B * »bllto In Iho dovolon- 


7. OS Tlie ufal^l compu 
j alnu m Acllon rih 
7.30* Anliit ronucilon 1 6 
and touailona /M 
ltt.80* Conlomiiorary In 
Jnirouupllon to 1 


3^ 't^fflac^^Kli: 


CiOrelchUum |i 

-:rmr firait 1 


WUWP 


•7.M*' Second .Uvel Solonca : An Jnlroduc- -. . • • 33.38* Conau 

• ; V •'Mfifi,! 0 ■J h fnSglF9*8 ^n ChBinlalry and . - v.;- • Oronn 

:5-“: .• 2??^ ^ 

”*■ r z -■-■■■■' • ■" ■ ’- 1 - 

^ttfog .1). . .. * 


33.38* ^naumq^ .. r jh^ I 

3a. 68* Soap* 




d hlatorio' 
emoa and > 


ptogramm.oa* 


rn art irnn, 1848 to ..lh* «■ 

of;: HytM and^iociai finpllca- ; M 
,*raewlM 9 * Art I Plaio 

ii . ^ . 


rLivtno^ 


— ^ Tifce In tornpCionai Assoeia titofi 

23. BQ k(uftc Fii. . ,. 4 ’ V. .Sr.: -t* !*'«i * - I 111 lie you bit’.- .-• 1 
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Art 
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UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

PROFESSOR IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for the post of Pro- 
lessor In Biological Sciences, tenable from 1 
Pctober, 1981. Applicants should have research 
and teaching experience In an area of the Gell 
Sciences. Salary on the agreed Professorial 
range, current minimum £14,275 p.a. 

.Further particulars obtainable from the 
Academic Registrar and Secretary, University 
of Exeter, Northcote House, The Queen's Drive, 
Exeter, EX4 4QJ. 

Closing date for receipt of applications (13 
copies; overseas candidates one copy) 16 
March, 1981. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

CHAIR OF ECONOMETRICS 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for a Chair of 
Econometrics In the Department of Economics. 
Salary on the agreed Professorial range, current 
minimum £14,275 p.a. 

Details of the appointment,, which is tenable 
from 1 October, 1981, should be obtained from 
Ine Academic Registrar and Secretary, Univer- 
sity of Exeter, Northcote House, The Queen’s 
Drive, Exeter EX4 4QJ. 

Closing date for receipt of applications Monday,. 
9 March, ,1981. 


bepfohp college 

(University of London) 1 


The Council of BEDFORD COLLEGE are seeking lo . 
appoint a PRINCIPAL to lake office, in of, before ■ 

: October 1982/ Tha appointment’ Is open equally to > 

. women and to men. The Council will not necessarily 
reslilct their consideration to those wlio make wrlllcn 
application.. 

Particular of the post may be obtained from the • 
Sccrctniy, -Bedford, College, Regent's Park. London, 
NWJ, (Telephone 01-486 ■3400), to whom oppllca- ; 
. tloiv should be made. , •' I*.-, . . ' / 


•. Unlydrslly -of London . ' ■ , . 

Chair of IslamiO Studies Tenablo 
,at tho School of Oriental . 

'and Afrioan Studies ' ' 

: the. Sshata invif^ appllonlions for . ihe above Chair. 
■Appiioations' I-JO ooplaa) should be submitted to.. the: 
■ ■Acadentfc ,peQlslrar,.;‘(T i H.E^.L Unlversllv pf Londpn, ; 
- ..Malsl Stfeefi London WC 1 E 7HU. from wjipm Ihw 

b ILAI- Ual *kla.U^«( . 



LECTURER 
IN GERMAN 

•»;. 

AppUcaUuqa' ,oro invited- for 
the above vacancy In iho Dep- 
artment of European Suitllcs, 
tenable . from Ocioiwr, .1981, 
Ooml academic qualifications 
and a high Inert of wrlilcft aud 
spoken Germed -uro^ essential, 
toaptllur ■ with ■ research, .imer- 
Dsn.. in some aspect of lan- 

S tcacbnifl land/o^^iaddurn 
m laiifiiiasc/aoclety, Sal- 
ary. witlilii - scale. • £5 .5 95' . (o 
£11,573 . ( under my jo Ip) ..It ■ f« 
hoped to appoint wlinla tins 
lower i»lf of uio scale. . Ro- 


Ovcrseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

AppoiiUmciUs wanted : 

Other Classificniions : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size ; 9cm X l col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line ‘ 

Minimum 3 lines — £4.20 
Box number— £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10,00 ain in the week 
of publication 


UNIVEnSITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 

DEPUTY 

LIBRARIAN 

Ap 1 .llc. 1 ll .9114 ,-.r u invllid liom 
Candida ton v.lili npjxopi Ijio 
academic and orotcs&ianal nuall- 
licjlions ler lha pus! cl Oopuly 
Librarian which will hucoma 
vacnnl an October lei ism , 
Candidates should h/wo anli- 
stnntiifil oxpurlonno nl somIpt 
leval In a Inroo libi.iiy uiid 

(atuUlqrlly vjlllt cvnlu.nporBry 
dovalobincnta In llbr-iry bmidinua 
end in aoinputDi-h..ied l.braiy 
ijslenn la desirable. 

Salary Genius . IH Cio.BEZ- 

£18.034. 

Prior lo n poll col ■ an, rnrlhsr 
Inlonnallcn ( iiiuludii'n applica- 
tion procedure) should be 

oblalned from lha Sacralniv und 
Buronr, Unlvorslly Collena, Bel- 
llold,' Dublin 4. Tolcphono 
cnqulrioa : 053244. cal. 431. 

the CLosma DATe for 

RECEIPT OF CO VP LET ED 

APPLICATIONS IS THUnSDAY. 
i2iii VAncii. ioni 


UNIVERSITY DT 
^ TEGHNDIOGY 

ECOLOGY 

Applications arc invited from 
graduates with post- doctoral 
experience tor appointment b 4 
LECTURER iu Ecology in tbe 
Departiueat of Tluman Sciences 
from 1st September 1981. Caa- 
iltdatss should bo able to teacli 
ecological nsiiects : of plane 
physiology, cell physiology and 
statistical methods In ecology 
within the Department's B.Sc. 
Houours Ecology course. Lec- 
turers are also' expected to 
conduct . research and under- 
take some administration. 
Salary within scale £5,505- 
£11,575 ( tinder review), it is 
hoped to appoint . within the 
lower half of tho scale. Fur- 
ther,. details and application 
forms may bo obtained from 
Paul Joliusoo, Establishment 
Officer, ref. 81/4 HU. 
Loughborougjt Leicestershire 


LNIVKItSIIY OV T vsr 
ANlII. \, nurwicli 

Ari>liti4ihvi , ,irr nu.ii.t irr 

Up !■ i *'1 |.MM% 111 

Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer 

In III.- III. » Sill I II I -| J .11,1.11, .in 

I Im 4 l.'lnli.-r It.'nJ. 

Apinuiil.e, -Mil I*.- rcij.ilr , >1 (<■ 

l.'ii.’li kJiijail.iu lit .'Hi ,.| niiui- 
ul III'. l>.U.i.slny 
I'HlIn^ I.Ili. , uii..ii. I uriiiiiiniii 
Slii.lio will. iMilk-nliir »..!.■ 1 1 Hi-i- 
ll. llu Mid.!].- X, lit-ul, lit Mil 
l.ir SPi-i-ul N.'nI., I iliii.i|i,t|,nl 
l , .;k,:.-l.iii> .villi ji.uliii.liir 
nuMM lu ri.-iw.»m l'li-ii.Mt, 
TuOiUiu^ «<l I uv’U.ii. 

Mhi risen u >il liliiiMlli.il, 
M:illlllk!.1ii.:il 1 dii.almn, le^.h- 
lii' - . ol SI-'J.Til I i"ip.i|.igi .. Kell- 

f ir'ii. I .lit: nil III. iiij -Scl-viiif ii 

omniitica will m.«o ^.il.-iuuo 
b|>pl lead. iii* tr.'ni . .iiuli.lMca «!■» 
tact iliac tli'. f vju nukM * vi'tcivil 
Ctmltlfoltl ill lb lllC Mink ul IlN* 
lie v KdiM'l. All applLjnl.. will 
l«c e.-.-p^l'-.l M Irjik! -jliiol lc ik.li- 
inu i-ll'k.-f il i.x. Tijc Mlarv r)| i- L - 
3 i nn kijipr.iprnM ni>lrit mi pie 
l.ecimcr i.alo j 1 1 171 

nhu U«s brnailK. In a feu cam. 
(I may L<d n..^lb]c in ^iipoim al 
Mcnik.r Icciiirir lo;l, il dpiu.*- 
pxiale, J-.dc *.(■.] to i l.i.llp'J 
iLL-atei under icvicn). 


AppIt-JlImK fi.i« cop) .nit*) 
glvniB lull |iaiiu-uUii hi aye. 
Mualincuiion-. an.) iM'i-rkn-c. M- 


Itutlicr v.lili nn- ii.iiuei on. I 
ri Mmsc . ,n it,:,,- i-.t.-ik |,i 
wlixm rctcii- 1 i-c oiij I'e made, 
Jdi.-util tifl Ji'ilp-'J '*hh ibt Lilab- 
Nahnifal 0 (rk«r. L'nltcrady ol 
E«il Amlli, .NoVttlrh NR 4 TFJ 
(ttrlrpkoa* MM 3bltt tu. 312b) 

■ train yrkOM faribro parllrolari 
Riar b* DblaJncd, not falcr Ibaa 
2oi March. 1911. No f. rina of 
. BpplIcaUiui arc Kcncd. |rf iuqi<iiR- 
Uifco rcfcrcci you lire ji.ircoi- 
larly Kilb:rtcd to yUa ouJc ilic 
namta ut iliou: ivlni evi Im- 

nictiiaiclr Ni arm-'J-iicil. ■ 


BANGOR 

L'NjvKnwTS’ cioi-urnc or 
Niiiriii w.iLr.s 

LECIL’IIl n in OlUCIICMIsrilV. 
.. Apnlicailnns arc. inviloj i 0 r' 


■OmSW Drlecjco. lo ann.pimc* 
an a data ta Da agrac.4. 
AppUcaiil* aliould . 
ill. bJV» d. at rang ti-irf,- 
7 in il ocular blploov 
emlctfl «i ncilca, with 

B l- iiKpurU-iua. Pro- 
be Biyc.n.tn rondJ- 


be able to show iioien- 
■M .for dDveiaiana on indii.cn- 
aent roacjivii {.rugraiiirnii ; 


^ 1 3 1 ho raci.crlcrncrrt In re- 

cpniMnoni DNA Icclmniuca i«r 
clantna ami bxrrr alon nf 
□lonod flenry. and In nuclc-lc 
acid BMinrruco analyan, or 
rclau.il Auk. 

' .' n, ' ? au-cc'asrui candirfaiD for 

il'" ■ 

j y i .,V ,, A-Sll.G?c 
' nrtca""io' cufkibor»ia u wnn 

auraw, 

-W’p« 

itya in . bailer 
1 If.wo .tbbin 
ciniia or iV'aUficaTiiin 
ivsiMiuiu uiii jj?s.D«iri.li cx 

pwys ,' ksssi 

ainnr wllh ilio nanirs . and 

BiUaiPB 

S „ FJilcgp ... UL 
B.kUanu'ir, u 
m wiiora 


i .first !Ba obtalridd. ■ . ). ■' >" 

: Cl08)t1q-^ate Thuradaw tg March, 1 981.: . ! : ‘ • ' ; - ■ 


Xopgft&£?roi[£ft ' . Lrlcfsfrrspt™ 


r, 5 L ,,, J 0 * .P* 111m InMiiisiry . 

■=;ijJWbp16'* 

*. 

V- TfiRTiNiVjyiitrv, ' - 
«mdot 9r M^TiiKMAir'iua 
PHormoA MATUCMATk^ 

TU iftt agnm*"” 

w 

Wfc. 

lies COlbPV* 4 . . 

l fijlirv: ; it« , tau 

lairilciilaM* - W»liv- ' 

•uSSSffJAi 


IIRADFOHU 

mi: UMivTHsm' 

MO nr I IN uiNnuAi.r.s <:i.n i hi: 

*li|jlb Jn-.nn .■■■- Invilrrt Iiuki 
I .lllilbl.lti-a i.iili ,i Hl'ltl JAT.ISI 
.‘Ji.'V 1 . 1 . 1 V . ,N »m: LO INtl.M V 
ill I II.ini:|. nn<1 ilm uuilliy in 
Ikiirli u riu h 1 .<iiii|i i.igi,’ in, tu 
<i*»«i in. luilim, I lu.ii ilm 

li'V'il. 'Jr i. Iiljig -lutln ivill hi* 

mainly n-n^crdMl wliti ■lmron 
■.niltr-i'S lit ‘.linlpin l.iiinH.liii-a 
■nut i.nr»iii!in HluiUi-.. mu.- 
t-.iTiil I. it ,t.- will he evil..-. 
Ini I jKij up ilm n- a ns aui>n 
.Is ln. iHlhln. 

H.ll.Hf *' .’In C'i.I.OT in 
CII.i-Yh p»r un n in ii iunui-r it- 
ilnwi, Mii|ii-iniinunij!ii. 

ruritu i- narin ulura and af pii- 
C.tllnii fori in. wt ill'll sh.juul bo 
rnnimni us nu-m .is 1^1 oin.<. 
-in* nbialnubin I'rmn tin* iirais- 
lr.ir, trrrrriiu-i* Ml.'f./ir,* Til, 
UnlvtiMliv nr lliaiir»i il. Hr.nl. 
Iniil. Waal ViirValilru 1IU7 lUf*. 


URISTOL 
mi: uNiVLiit.ii y 

‘Ilm imivorailv iiropoarn in 
.. nri aikunlntiiLi-til in a 
I.HAlll in HUi'.IAI. AnslIN- 
IMIl.MIflN Wbnti -will Vu ”|"|- 

E t am .rn Uin u-jnsrrr of Pin- 
'in ll. A. IMricr to u 
Hpfliaroh raiajr at ihe end at 


‘ SuiMbly q^nJill^d r4n.llit»t»% 


Irnni lhi-tl.jniMr.il- nml H 


CAMBRIDGE 
’ l J7 4 WILLIAM COLLKGC * 

wAmwtf'w 

L°. 


Hilly, of rvnppo 
nprSud ■. npl c.-.-cnnclIng 
VP*. rj, Iho ncronn , a, 
wouM 115 uircmd to an 
I riwirihlp. Tho lit nsiarirmif 
siljmnn h, inrrpiunnikil within 
ttio ronpc IW.BTA-B 7 .a 3 T. 


-.Ilj.'-nn i 
ttio nmac 
mo iu. 
ho tutor 

BGPfCil 


. BT 
M 

an a data ta ha aaracd. llr»‘ ! 


Tim lurunti nuPDinted would 
tutor i id to Enoch for the 
I'lUan 'ifipoi ami 10 lindrr- 
co rMtarrli. Pi-oforvnca wi " 


bo olvi-n 10 condlilaloa who* 
Ui In Fra |t lie in a .fl*lrt or 
flrlrtl . CoqUHi LI Ion cure 
after ITUO. 


_ ahnuld be inni 
. — Masior I from wiinin 
urUior . iKwUciUaia may . bo 
Malnuali lilr MuKh 7. 19111, 
and ahniPd. eg /wtompanlnd fiv 
a currKuliun vluo and lha 
names nf tfia roicrecs. 


CAMBRIDGE 
‘JIlIK kjNfVClISJlY 
ASSIsrANTCIJDAron 

In ' 'ZdatiBy . Dc 

o4i vrcl.'rrViSy with Wild 
.... In . vnfi-brtilro ollhf ihai. 
m.iiamab. Normal curatoridl 
dutloa. sumo 1 im clilng: rrsojirli 


hi appropriate il all) MncdwJ. 
Arunjlntrariii throe , yain inn- 
hilly I muiihtlliy: of rrappomi* 

kttnt.1 t 0 rive year* Al 

P»nd. op . scale 
MS 'per anncun 

yarlioat noHibM' .uaroeil dam.. 

Further dclal 1 1 from Hu. 9<Tr 
loliry, Appoint 1 nun la 

ol 


Qiotauy , 

; Cnnibradiin L‘ir, 
non* close Store 

; — •- ■ - ■ 


caiutdkidge 

r/1V)LLI^M AND HF1.WVN 

JOINT IN LAW 

Viixwjiheni <:aMci)u and Bti- 
wK i-yltoai' t.6110 u» ■ Bnnurnt 

.ft Joint . CnlliflO L-elurur lit 
Law Hum orfftuoc I.' ivsi. 
'I'm? er.Mli' 

10 man an 



viww ,or 

"*“1011 *£wnu 


Which la alien 
will Ur lor 
.In the liras 

p -puulblSl 1 


DU- 55 

.jWMaa 

...oca Id b,. aw-im 

' • dfilp Ml nirwtnlam CMlrnn. il l 

■ appointed yroulrt be .nnNKflt 




I lOTHIt 

UVUr 


CAMBRIDGE 

SI.I.HATt OTlLLLOB 

. . of lltLLOV i:OM- 

. 111 * 41.11 for M>ni ii> /in. I'Mi.i. 

iV'Vriii'jia <U -* IC - Ut> > vi -I> 

IJil.illb Irom Kin MiiaUr. 

CAMbRIDCn 

KIND'S COLIJtilU 

Litr.TijiirAliiP in auki.iud 
MA iiit-Numa 

Aupllr ntinns ore HivJirti f r <nn 
nil'll or WClkiUI fur Uliuilltitm.'iki 

IU U tMlUIMhOl III Al'llllol 

XluiM.iimiiu'i 1 tor <1 li'im, ul live 
yrara nuin October, iiirll. 7Ti» 
Jii 1 "Jirilnu.nl will carry u lol- 
imv’.. I, ii. r ratirt Jules nwjr be 
uirvietiait ta any aroa wpiiTn 
Inn uclif ot Anjiin.il MuitrJ 
■nnilrs inn epnlfralilk- iniv of 
siluend t/itl bo ognHjl '111 lit 
PolniB onp lo nluiit uf itie 
luiionai Hale fur untonraiy 
. locnirv-re. 

. lurlhtT parllcurani may 
niiLiiriMl irntn iiid ucmii.r ■i.iir.i. 
Jkinn's itolirae. LoirtbriOui' turn 
ltal. 10 wham a 111 ill. Mi ions 
jnoiilil be gem nol later than 
_J rLrjujrv^liy ' 

DURHAM . 
il il uNivtttariY 

s;.i h «N a M m&t 
PA^.Wn ,w nM k 

TUTOIIN far the tiiuv.iiiiy 

flail Of thl* Rhmil.m fonniln- 

imn .V -funmoUmion in oiiivoa 
UlM suitable for (rttltcr voting 
■aammi romilo or Mimla man 
51. woui jni and .lull bejiit 


? ;u;ro»i4 7or_ the fiiuv. iniy 
Uii ur ttae Chmil.m fmmiia- 
Inn Arm in mod a 1 Ion In cnilvaa 
•list suitable for clilier vaiing 
■aamnii rom>la or mhi,Iq man 
or weiiuiii and lull lit-iin 

.'■a fur a adirof wiener Irllrrw. 

roS isyr 

looking for help lo dn so. 

tonic ufara from Kin 
l*nncnpu. . w ■ -whom aj>i>ijri- 
llon jihould ha ipaila. wiili lull 
ciurnruHuTi-vllja and the nmunf 
and nadrroses Of Ifiroe rvtmci. 

DUBLIN 

ViNivzusrrY f^Luic.n 
DLKAimiENT Ot* 

. Application* am Invited for 
ly*o aradainlc appolntmciila u 
|no level of- rliher Adslsumi 


... ,.. H ^nortminl 
inallrs . (Puro MathcnvHlca 
For bo lb awn|nim«hta ,** 
dates should hasp a Ph.ti: 

Thu corrwU aalary scale* 

. Asslsinnl Lecturer: ca.Oll 
|0 t'J AM 

litSDiff* l^ftoror: KtJ.iTa id 
E ntry 'point pn tha role taut 

ib fire Is a Mn-cbnuitnitoty 


pension Bcheme.. 

Prior to application, lurUire 
lnlemiB\)on (lndnainn aapufi^ 


InlomiHlJon ilndnainn appuhp 1 
Hon pnocadiirtl should ta/ gb- 
wto"4 from lbo BnroLiry and 

». rfW.Aa., 

■inquiries: 0PU44; axr. 43t. 

. i1u» dnsinD tufa fur raetpl 

liSBEW'KfSE. 


nONGKONG 
mu UNivi-nsny 
UNOINCE^r^^rilAiNINI* 


na are invl 


, . Ul 1 MB . 'Min XJWlVBVBa . . , „ 

S3* 

■ ■ 

bo nccompdnlra by n nivtku. 
>um vita a ana s>«. nnnm or ■ 
wg hkhhi, 1 


duties will induct 

_ auDorkision an_ 
»nu-iu Oj wortahou uauw 
for unnerBradustpi, i>um. 
aJranfllns yaroiiiin 

. * 5* 

2 M 51 3. Al) auprqUaiaiuiy.) 

»«iM 

^roun vfWL 

MUtlCltlnrs, Frd 
muy . pa ■ ab- 

. *>• 
rivargliioa 
311 Hniifre- 


awi.t loti L fit I! ■ 

- - - its- JJnlVaHjtr ef 
__ onj. lIOTipe""* 
llir cloMno dal. 
















Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA 


Applications arc Invdod for Iho 
lol lowing posts, lor whloh appll- 
cations do a* on tho *«•> 
shown. Bslarlae (unless omer- 
wlao steta6‘ si* ■* tallows : 
Proloasor » A 37, 101, Lacluror 
IAia.4tMA34.Z3B. Furihor 

deialli and oppllcnllon pro. 
coduifr may bt oblnlnocl iton\ 
Tha Assooiallon ol Contmon- 
Maallh UBlwaralllos. S« aordoii 
Square, London WCtH OFF, 
unl4«« oltismlio slatod. 

Tho University of Tasmania 

CONTRACT 
LECTURER IN 
CERAMICS 

Aiipllcjll'iiii art invited f»r a 

■ l .■«•> isjr c.iniMLi I ccl>n>.-Jit|< 

■n In a'w Ta'jn.iiiLjn 

At* Ini* it ul Art, ■ I'auiilC* m in* 
1‘iii»ei*ll>", virhkll ofter* on 
Ai-cUte I >il'li inn iin.l 
II i.lieUlM and Mimcr-t ik-grt-i.-' 
r.iiKlianu slnmlil hi- c»|Kik-ii.cii 
«iil 1 protH-lnil stUilii' r“[l' -r ' 
i.nti ilnirntiBli haiulPuHiluiy. 
il witting siiil mIiUcJ wcliiiiiinv’. 
■ml kiln ktshndinjv- l:*ii«riyil*'S 
In teaching at tertiary level *"•» 
in the nunagcnient of a cer.itnkt 
anti gl.iM wseliina stedus Is 

desirable. 

21 February INI. 


The Unlve rally of Adelaide 

CHMR IN THE 
ANIMAL SCIENCES 

Wall* Agricultural Research 
InaUlula 

Thu University i« >«Mnu W 
broaden and aUCnfcUicn ihe 
range at gnltnsl siudli) at w« 
Walla Agricultural Research , 
ImUluta. A new Department n 
being tiKmed from stall «il the 
Will* IitHlmto's Depsrtaienl yt 
Animal Fhydotonr and from. 

I Animal Me nee* relevant in 


Tito Chair has bco.’nic ataiUMt 
lollooini the n.tirvment of 
Prole nor VJ. V. Macfaricne. 
I'.A.A. . 

The l/nltw»Ily of AifoImJa 
n.'wraiea a .Tupenranuailun 
tkhema, meaner ship of wliiub is 
nhllgotory. 

JO April Jttl. 

James Cooh University .of 
North Queensland 

lecturer in : 

.SOCIAL, WORK r : 

Dap'aitMf lit . el Behavioural . • 
SdMon . • . i 

To ub.iv <tiaTy.TR ■Sepicmb** ■ 
1991 or«e niton m-puabble 
ilunilfir, • ■ . ' i 

The apublntt* win bo required . 
to participate to social wnrfc. 
tditcajkm at ah levels In a 
■Meric nodal work programme. 
The DepuuMBt has a special 
interest In appofuilm a 
candidilo pith expcxiance i|t 
group week but ornMilo *ith 
‘ ckpcHoiko and-flOAlilicaUiMU in 
any ana o t gdcul.woik «1H bn' 


The Department has a special 
interest in appoTmkiB a 
candidito pita experience i|t 
group week nut candidate* *ith 
e ape lienee and-flOAlilicaUcKU in 
any area ot tdcUl.wmk «1H bo" 
considered. 


Applicants squat have a good V 
hwiun tlagsw and utavul . 
ctpeilcoce nnd for an advanced 
degree In eodtl work.- . ..- 
Quali rteaiion in orw of trie • 
nilter disciplines In (he 


llnivorsily ol VVostorn 

Australia 

Pet lit 

LECTURER IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

Deportment ol Manoflonianl 

j ii.j i >vi|i.irt invnt loins* I'jrt ■>r 
iliv SUn ml >11 l 'jninii.ru-' unit ii 
rir ,. l „ii,ii>k- lor tin.- icuJiliiU "I 
l.j.i.il sin. lies jt both the 

uti'L-rurjiiiuii' mi poslur-iJiute 
ksul vs it h In lire l-scully ul 
i.s.<nnnik-s nnJ (.'omnierctf. 
sp.'sml art j 1 * i>f siiiiy incluJe 
t.rililr.ict L:isv Bpetljl 
( ’mi nan ill l , <intiafTs p Lonipuiiy. 
indiisirlnl and l nnsiinicr Ln«. 

Itv. upl'i'lntcu will h: espeCleil 
iiMkli. Jcvclnp ciiimulnm ouJ 
sniKrvl'f sluiii.'. Iii one or inoiu 

• it Hit- ubun: aftas. A similar 
iinpuintinenl lus refer ill} ucjii 
in n Jc Aitliln ilm li.'pnruncni 
and tins advertlKiiicnl refer* to 

* iw* vofsnsy. ... 

Aynlicants sltnnU hold a good 
I nsi tlcjirtv in l..iw and 
prjftrafilv a liiglicr itH<ec (it 
nl her i-vldtiiit "f i C'ealfll 

ilk libit) A profess lillial 
iin.ihfifail'iil uoulit-bf flh 
U'iv.mtage. I'rttlons u-athutB 
ut per if ute. t'reforabl) mtlun a _ 
iiiiiseikliy nnii'law dcpailpicnt, is 
hlalily dvsitabic. It It aiulcipatcd 
iImi Hie app»lntci) will take up 
the nnisiiuiiiiunl no Inter than 
Ji.no/Jiily. Ml. 

Current ulury renga : JA1V.U4- 
lA2t.|J2. ikntllts intTuilo 
mij>. ran ■■nation, fares to Pf rtli 
for iipnninlct: and tie pendent 
family, rcm.sval allossaitfe, study 
lease ami Inna *crvke leavo and 
ImiiUna loan theme. 

Apiillf minus in duplicate dullng 
full iicrsnnal lartieularii 
yinlllk.illmis ami espcfienco 
ih.Milil be stint tu ilia Acting 
.Suiting Officer. University of 
Western Australia, Neillands. 
Wtsierrt Auttnlia, VW- 
Candidates ftlnmhl request three 
referees to svrlle Immediately to 
Hie Acting Staffing Officer. 

2R Match I ‘Ml. 


University of Queensland 
CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

The University Invites 
application) for the Chair of 
Lconomfc-s liald by Protuwr 
K. C. Cialn prior to til* 
appointment ai Vice-Chancellor 
of lh» Unlvenlly of New 
In gland. Tits Rppulnlee will bo 
oported to provfda academic 


leadarahlp In hi) discipline. 
Applications would be sapocia 
wakODM from perwns wbb 
mtUtandwg quaUfkatuoa la 


. an? preferably woikfne In 
niacriiccuntimTc). However^ 

In lores is In then area) aro 
desirable rattier than necesary, 
and appticailoni aro invited ■ 
lr<un yersuns ulib outitaoding 
quablrcallora in any f fold af 
Economics. Tlwro aw two other 
vhiira of hcoBomtci In tho 
Ucpactmeni, eurrentty linkl by 
Profcuur H. M. Kolwn and 
ProrMsor D. M. Lambortoo. 

31 March IW|. 

CHAIR OF 
CLINICAL 
. ANATOMICAL . 

PATHOLOGY 

Kfocaia Alexandra ffoapftal,, 
Brfiban* j . - 


■ Depkrtintnt-'fPuUialogy. 
Anthrorwloay. Socfolngyi v> 
,ba an added advantage. 

• Awocijihon of Social wotti 

;Tho aBjkHnffnout b tamited 
pubic. i fa.ntlafpcfory comr 


ai^toancal pattiology eniiiliog 
(Jietn to spedRltat regUbation b» 

’ ‘ Qneaustand. Tboy should have 
. oiUasivo .nperfeuce in clinical 
»r*u ocn-kud ntthology, q 
dlitfragulihed nscorclt record and 
, • sboutil basre demomuoled ability . 

in teaching at uodergradunta and 
■ preferably at pois graduate tevblt. 
This dewly citited portion Is 
■ I dimly fuofsted ,bjr the UnNfrrUy 
■mihl Iho Prfnmn AWondrs 
■HospilaL i The MpotnlM wiQ by 
mpooribki to the Hospital s . 
Medical SbperlnundeAt tbrough" 
i list EHrccfoe ql Pathology for: ■ ■ 
.eVinkol sevviea wwfc. arm to tha-:- 

K ef the Unirerdly Pathology 
rtrnenl fdi*. tepdilng and 
■retctMlt. vafikh-nuy ta carded ' 
Mf *1 the Medkal School at 
Rirttnn ai well a* at Ilia • ■ 

llwplial. *fo/Jfhs wflf be eligible 


bo an addod. ad vantage- . , fny crtruldcTsllcin for appoinuncat 

A wk! s Hon w Social Wrat w*. } r • 1 VP- ^ 


>le.i ta.ntbgectory compkllbn 

* probaljrsa.rr.perhid. . 
March . 
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: ’■ C4lAlfi TN V 






LXKTER 

Tiir uNivuusnA’ 
li:i :tu in :u com I'UT ni 

.■l|i|i|italiin«) arc Inviloil hit ’a 
kiiiir< .lil|i In .iho Dmqm» »| 
.si l omi'iirur Si-.leiHrc. IcuuUlu 
n mu i October. I'jMI. 

I'ralrrs-ni.** will bu nlven |o 
niMlilk.l inTsiins woiMnu >n 

ll.li Inllnulilil air, as uf t-OIKP"'. 

inr jcicnrc. niH-Piting wratrajl* 

arlllic lal InlrlHuonCi. wllh anl'll- 

Mlioos In .lUlpmated Jcd ucUQB 
.i n r | m.iMirnuUtal svinbol-mani- 
niilnUnn. lyslmis aiinivsls , '|'’ la 
basns ami In formal Ion rnirlovnl. 
d.isiun nml Iwpiea wnin tion . or 
prngiaiiiinlna mnoiiao"*: 
hui-'ri conil'Ullna »y»lon>). 

H'.v.TVur i*-i-fi-i|U«Till< 1 d person) 
In olher nrea* nr computer K»- 
enrx. aro oho woicomu Id 
apply. 

r-onimundria ra'ars' will uf! 


within ilm inline cA.rujri.iJt,.t7ii 
p a on 1 1 io jealu C.t.GM- 
MUiS p.S 


r urihcr rmriteuinrs may bo 
ohinlm-d from Mr* P“ro° n 
lurch. Nonlicolu ,,u UtP.- 
Qucou-s nr lie. txelcr. C\4 
•tut. to v.-tt'>uv apt'llrallnn* io 
conic* • should lie forwarded by 
Msrih ■■. 1"HI . PlwSQ flUOlo 
rnlerviicu No. Yjn.v 


HULL 

Tltr.s V.'NIVCRBITY 
LECri'ni;9HIP IN POLITICS 
Aiinllcotinua are invUcd tor 

Wthfe 

a 0^1$ 

ond Comi'flrallvo Public Ad- 


aiid Coniiinrallvo Public Ad- 
iianlslr.uiGii. Compoienco in 
inlartut lonol Pollllcs would BO 
no an aslviiniaue. 

Salary acnlo: Eh.ona to 

CII.AtG por nnnum tundur re- 
view i . phis bBS benofiu. 

Application) i six coploaj nlv- 
Ina duiuila or ago. quolllT 
HpiLS and ospurlenco |ooel«— 
wTlti tho names ar ihroo raf°r- 
ooa iliuulil on aonl byhcBruoiy 
ail. l’lHl. io ihe Ucoiatrae. 
Tho Univ-ryiiy of, Hull. l»y»- 
I ({.m 7HX from whom rurihor 


THE UNIVEItSITY 

DEpAHr.MF.NT OP TRENCH 
LAN0UAU6 AND LITEHATUHB 

Auiillcaltons nro invited for 
a pnit or LEC.-iUHEn in iho 
above deparlmenl available 
from Orlobor 1. 1M&. QuaU- 
licnilona and special, Intprema 
In Fronch lanauiae/llnoulailcj 
history ot iho , lonaujtoc m 
lftlh century period will. Bo of 
particular Iniernil, Ihougli well 
1 qualified Aiipllcanl) in other 
areas will also bo considered. 

: u&r? gfJ.iUi 

according 1° ago, qua llffcai Ion* 
. “f/a^T^nqulrlB* may bo 

gpM^WSiTliAT 

Apnilcollon forma , and 
furihor nanltulars may be ob- 
tained from tne llOBlefnir, Tha 


. LONDON 
■me UNI VERB ITV 


-WflB 

The sonalt invite op 
for the above Chair. 


Sonalt invite eppHcoHona 


Apn llca lions (10 coplapl 
mid bo aubmllled lo^^lno 

E whom furihor parilCU 
Id llrat be objelnod. C 
fate March 10, 1981. 

LONDON \ 


. Tha Senate Invite apDUMllQiU 
for a oosi of » 

. RESIDENT 8TAFP TUTOR 

for tho Tulqrlal Cloagog Co 
mlUoo 



TllK TIMES IIWHKU HIWCATION SUPPLEMENT ujj| 


LONDON 

Till. ItNlVIlllSIlV 

•f|IK LONDON SCHOOL OP 
LCUNUMICS 

i*:i. runi.si»lt' IN ... 

snr.fAL p9Ncm'i-i"iV 

Afif-llciillnns .in* U" , 'll | ' | l h’r 
grpinnliiienl fiuiu Di lubor 1 
i'iSI 10 J 10L turrslill' l» HOCl.M 

I'lyCholOQy. 

raniliil.il>-! should n.ivo ro- 
ac.irch and m - ii>.icbinii eMioi - 
tom-u in one- ol the Inlloivinn 
nre.i* - aoci.il coflUlllon* nnd 
niimidc! u'oui-s or oi uanlsa- 
Hons: cnrumunKnilou: l-m- 

an.iuo: socl.slh. illC'ii : iierion- 

nluy - ri-)Porcii ni'iilimlulouy. 

Ajipointmcni will bu oh Iho 
sai.il y scale ior loeinrera of 
ta.hU'i lo til. ‘■•7(1 a year blu* 
t-ii»7 a win- I .on do 1 1 Allow- 
ance In fls.sessino iho aiaiilnq 
salary, con iiiier.nliiu will he 
given lu 'lUdltncalliins. nqo and 

experience. 

Appiicaiion forms nnd fur- 
ther parllculnr* nro rtvallnmo. 
on recoliit of n aintnpmL. 
addiosiod onvolore. rrom tuo 
Ailnilulaiidilvc Dfllcof. H.ijlO. 
Tlio London School of Econo- 
mic!. Iioughiug Birooi. Loudon 
Y.-C2A 2AK Cloainn date for 
npprii-ailon*: 13 March 1081. 


MANCHESTER 

the university: 

LEtrrU IILRS AND 
TEMl’QHAltY LCCTURERfl 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Applied Unit! aro Invliod for 
lhu«o riosi) from graduolee, 
nrolosslorinlly qUallfloa 

acrounlania or persons with 
relevant Imlusirinl or commor- 
cial experience. No particular 
apeclaiu.illon Is rraulrod and 
appllcanis with Intorceia In 
ny of the following areas 
will do considered? financial 
accounting; managomom 

accounting; manaoonioiu In- 
fonuailon aysloma: flnancn; 

organwaiion.if behaviour: le ga- 
llon : nudltlng: comnnroLtvo 

Iniomollonal Recounting; pub- 
lic acctar accounting- 

Bplary rnniie per annum 
£6.005 io fcl 1.373. 

Particular* amt nnpHcallon 
rorma trolurnablo by March 61 
Irom Iho rtoglsirar. Tba Unl- 
vorsiiy. Msnch oaler M1S_9PL. 
Quolo roforenco 39/ B1./TI1B9. 


MANCHESTER 

HIE university 

HSBTEIt ADRIAN RESEARCH 
CENTRE 

A vacancy oxlala • for a 
statistician, who will provide 
. MilllMcnT odvico to all 11ARC 
projacla bul will Initially be 
eoncornod wfih tha analyst* of 
aurvoy and exporlmeniai data 
rpiultlna from (ha work of tha 
HabllllaUoh Technology Pra- 
]ect, which It ongaood In tha 
larpo acnlo asioMmunt of men 
tally hnnd ica pood adufta at l ond 
Inn Adult Training Coni 
•nil* protect 1) currently tut 
until Boptembar. ltiuJi. Appi 
can la rnutl bo approprlataly 
qualinod nnd compoisnl In 
computer progrommlng ond 
tho uao or aval labia routtnn. 

Batery . rango £6.006 to 
i £9,090 -por annum. • 

. Informal oqgulrloa lo Dr. B. 

. SK_. March nj from iho 


• MANCHESTER.;. 

■ The university 


Baa post a In a In riving group 
np ingy. Tho appointed* wt 

r * nnoi Jttt ' ao ° 


, 'JJul... „ 

sVtVtiA'-vi'.Stf-iNSi'?* 


wwM™ 


NEW ZBALAND 

«ay bo mddo for . 

I coup 
*puu 
M 


MANCilKSlIiR 

i m: t.-mvi ti'.i iv 

|.l 1 . 1 IHII II IN tun ANY 

Ai-ptlc.ithms air Inslliil |ur 
,]ii> iiivjIIPiu uf 1 Hu i*l IP Dm 
Il"|i. 1 l liiirii 1 nl ll'il.iru . h ii Hite 

Irniu ApHI I. I'iiii. Appli- 
cant) atmiil'i lias*- iiii.tlil l« allons 
in Riiuir lli-i'l ul 1*1. ml I'l'v-iin- 

logy iif pl'ilil him. 111-1111-11 v 

InllMI s.il'iiv pi-i ill 

£r,.:XllG I'l L's.isITj. 

PurllcUl.il'R mid illipll •-ltl>»ll 
[atiiii t tit lit liable l«V M'l'li *> 
frwi ii Ilm Itiuldr.ir. i i.u.l'imrr- 
aHy. Muinlu-i'i-r .11 • d'L 
Ount.-i ri-f. Hu in mi s 


MANCIIIISTI.K 

i mi iinivcksiI i \' 

I - 1 1 rtii.it IN 
POI.I.IMIUN S I I Mill . 9 


f Amilli-.il tent liivllnl H*h« 

otunlis wiili aspri It III i* PI IImi 
n-ld 'If liollulliill Inr Ilm .ilB'VW 

B osr iii tin* Puiluilini Hi-w-iri I; 
'nil. pilnui'.d iliilii-* will 
Involso ii>'ii liimi ai iip*I- 
nvAdunie tew* ««i lb", L'titl ) 
M.ac. cqii''* n In Puliuili'n unil 
tuvIiOTiiueniot Coni ml. sum re- 
vision of prutecl* nml rosoairli 
Btudoitia. nnininlsii .iiiun nml 


Ul AlSUnie U‘VOl ail Ulit mu -• 

M.ac. coiieae Id l*«illntlnn uTlil 
Envlioniuciiiol Conn ul. siiiut- 
vl ston of prutecl* nml rosoairli 
Btudoitlii. iidininliii.iHun nml 
tlio dcvolopmt-iil or III) /hyp 
own rosoorch. profomhlv in 
Iho flolil of inmlnr pnlUHiim 
or conanrvailon of nnlur.il 
resource) nr damage lit teires- 
trial ecosystem*. 

Initial snl.iry rmigo p.n.l 

Ch.ririri-tA.MS. 

port |c 1 1 in m and aunllcallon 
forms ( rcdui ntihh 1 hs- I nh, uni y 
URihi from ilm ItitiUiMr. Ilm 
Unlvci »ltv. M.inclirsmr Hte 
fiPL. Quoin rof: UVHI fllLS. 


NOTTINGHAM 
the university 

LECTURER IN FRENCH AND 
uenMAN 

Applications aro. Invited for 
this past which will carry with 
If tho loochlnu commllnionl) In 
tho Fi-oncharo Oeminn perjart- 
monta. Tlio rosoorch Imorosl 
or candldnlos should llo In 
any part of Ino Held of French 
and Gorman lltoraiurp alncn 
160R ; hut a sijoclaltim (n 
oightonnth-coniury liloralura 
would bo a norilculur udvun* 

Salary will bo within tha 
ran no £h.cnr> to .cil.tvrn nor 
annum but thu annolnlniont will 
bo made Inlilallv wllhtn thn 
rango £n.606 to £0,243 per 
annum. 

Fiirthnr particular* nnd forma 
of application, rrlunmblc i noi 
later than Nlorch o. lhHi, 

KSfflS 

ham NQ7 BRD. Rofcronco ntim- 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

COMPUTING BE H VICE 
PHOGRAMMElf. ANALYST 

A vacancy nxlate for an ox- 

C erlencod I’ragruininor.'Anniyai 
1 Join. Uio. -Byatenu Md Pro- 
gramming Group. The biic- 
csuirui appUcnnt will bo ov 
mcuxl , lo ViprU qutaoly with 
academic roltooauoo in tha 
dovqlopmeni at tntorarilvo 
oaclilng puckageo for iludonio. 
Jur prnBrnmmor/ nnolyste hold 
ncadomlO nuallf loatlono In A 
wido variety of oublocis 
enabling u* (a a upper I pro- 
Jocto Ip meal disc lulinoa. In- 
cluding tnatlioinallca. nlnllalk-p, 
il actoncea. . . aducnllan 
loa and tDChnolagy. 

S o gro looking Tor aomoono 
a good ncndnmlo back- 
ground In one or tlio. ohovp 
aubjoct arora. .couplod, Willi 
expartonco m uAtnn and pro 
e ramming ilmo-aliorino com 
putar aysloma. 


An nnpolntmonl . will bo 

C odo wjdyn tho acnlo SA.005 
BfJ.nW (imdor review i. 
Plus momuorahlii or Uio Unt- 

Ulos Tj Buiiorfliinitqlion 

Tho Unlvorsliy nffoni 
working oondlilon 
..... I Icadqun rtcr* ,l| 

Milton Jfoynos togolhor w 
afx.wooka k anpual jooyo, p 

ium to 


th^ ,P > a rl'te°Sla^ r 7ro ,1 ^bliY l 

— ■ snrvlce, Tlio 

eynos mU?" 6AA 

answering service Oil ■ 
•cations fif°J?^r a ch rt 5 t0 

.'cbSkisj. quoto roroMinco 


* . OXFORD 

'UHCOLN COl-UGOB 


ST 



rnmm 1 






OXFORD 














. 


UXl-URD 

W mil AM IjuLLEtiF. 

1 ‘ ■ 1 1 1 1 1 r. i .ii i- par,., in™ i.. 

1 !;!«!». "> i ii*-N»:ii UTEnfc i 

H Hil uri-mtu, lor lhSitaT 1 
[In' Ural liiHi.inci-. I'uriherMh 1 
ln.nl.ir.) iron, u lu Son*orr«#fc 

j.ilJmihuitens bclurc Morchsi ■ 


ZAMBIA 

Till: I'NIVLRSJTY 

TpiiliL'.'linii) nre invllrd tu 
lh'- IiiIIuwiiiii pasta In" ufj 
Helmut of l.iUtrsilun. ; u| ’ 

• I ■ 1*111 >11 SfiOII . AflSfiCIAT* 
I'lliHLSSOII RENinii l 'i?P 

■I i 'iii.ir, n.i:(utti:i! in tm 

l .A I KU4 I -In POM),. UU ’ 
Ai'i’li'.nnis aiicuid be elms 

A loti'i -ViHii.il l nnd Fdur.it. 

I iimiitii tlniia i haychekat 

Hoi liiliiiiy. lloioarch 
nluiiv< . Aunointapi win iua 
bon, niiiii'ifn jiltiaio nnd mJ 
ur.uhi.ii . i prugramnu. 

niifiiiSKra! 

n '111:11 i rr'ruuLH i n fits 
GIIAPIIY rfour postil , ■ 

A|i|>1tc-ml.) should to 
find in CKrioorapltv. 
nhhiv. Cionomlc 0 
I'uimtatum Gucgtaphi. 
tailvo Methods, It oral umni 
Phy. Boin □roflriBhy. ^ 
Those wllh field and IncUh 
experience In dovelaptits um- 
tries ore prefarred. depot 
will lunch bnlh und«5fl_ 
anil luisiar.nlualo proflnaBa... 

Appllrnnl* should hold (Ate 
a Mastcri donrea or ■ RlD. 
and have appropriate mi». 
■lonal oxuenonco. Far at 
more eoninr lovoh. MliishV 
research abllltloi It ijm,- 
Snlary tcelos: 

K1 1.352 to Klfl. 

fi J , ^ D .%ra: ,or 

Wu-rcf. a ' 7 KG A .7«6 (e *L » 0 
p.a. fCl storoa a N«Ai . 
tel. 96. > The nriM goto* 
mont mov provlds un in- 

fSTfS-W.'f. waft'S- 

&Urz: 


:R“^i.rfrB&iirs' 

a.Ksi.’KK.rssta 

paioanos: baggsaa pHtmoa • 
lletollod appllrattete; Mjra 
conlosi. fncludmfl 
Turn vlteo and >«nlM 
roferocs, should k inl S* 

arrlvo no later Inin 

KR- 

■feor*^ 

' from ollhcr addrats- 


ZAMBIA , 
the uNivEiwny j 




ffiiP 

^ 0U ' J ntl'n \SffiSn 


Dr a -Pli. 

"onrs pro 
■or lho-jnora an 
anca of rot 
a roquirod 
lh 


1)0 

. Gambia, to 

: 'WnWU, 

*-S«rV‘Ss3i 
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Universities continued 


OXFORD.- 

TIIC UNIVEIIBIFY 

MAIUriHY WAHDROP 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Anpllcailons are. invited for 
o Marjory Wurdron SchoUi- 
alitP la ue (iftc.rcd. (nun a 
■Into lo bo dgiiriil. For two 
yenrs In ihu first insloiice, 
wllh tlio nnssihimy of renewal 
for ii Ihlrd year. Thu scholar- 
ship Is la bo nwsrdod ror tho 
encouragement or Rid sluily or 
tho lanpunuo. lliorsiuro. and 
lilsiory of Georgia iln Trans- 
caucasia i . Tho amount or tho 
award will bn of Iho order of 
that of ■ current Major State 
Studentship or such other aum 
as mnv tin Jelormlnod In tho 
light of ihe r inane lal clrcuni- 
sianres or iho successful can- 
didate. 

on*, Including a cur- 
riculum vlluo. iicislls of tho 
propoiod rcsaaicii. ond tho 
names of two academic 
referoos. should bo ssnt to the 
Sccrolary or Iho Marjory jynrd- 
roo rund. University Offices. 
*V«llngfon Bqtinro. Oxford, not 
Inler than Friday. March 21- 
J'iMI. 

Ilio Manrni-ra of the Marlary 
Wnri1rn|i Kunii will nlsu con- 
■ Itlvr nriiilk.iilnua for smaller 

K ranis inwards Ihe coil of pub- 
rallnn of svurk relating to tha 
lanouago. hlcr.uuro. or history 
Of Uenrgln. Appllcstions. 
which will bo conildsrod from 
tlmo to time as received, 
should bo eonl to tho Secretary. 


TIIC UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 

TWO TEMPORARY 
LLCIUIIEBIIII'R 

Anpllc-allons nro Invited for 
tho abovo paste, ‘thn lint uoal 
la a one-yoar anporntmorl in 
iho History or I'allllral I'hllu- 
soiihy. and Iho second (a a 
two-year aujmlnimontln Mouorn 
HoclOl and I'nlltlcal Tit eery of 
Iho nlnoiectilh and twentieth 
con lurid a. capacity to iroch 

In addition canieni|<orary poll- 
Ileal pliHaeonliV (analytical ond 
concenlual) and/or , political 
aactology and/or pollUcal oco- 
nomy of aavancod 

— el ell o* will be an 

The starting salmv for ouch 
.si will bo wllh In Iho first 
ire© points of Uio Lociuror'a 
acnlo. £o.aon to £11,076. 

BIX copies of nimlh 
(one rrom overseas candl 
nnmlnn Uiroo rcrcrcci _i_ 

•v March 

-.-..strap, L 

Yiwk. flostlna Inn. York YOl 
nub. from whom furtlter.oar- 
tlculan may ho ahtslnDd. 
Plepso quoto reference number 
6/3170 tone year post) or 
6/5171 itwo year post). 


ZAMBIA. 

THE UN1VEK6ITY 

Applications are invited for 
four posts Of PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE P ROPES BOR / 
SENIOR LECTUnen / LEC- 
TURER IN CHDMfBTnY. 

Aniillcanti should bo quali- 
fied In Analytical- - Chemistry 
ispociTDche/nlcal method* of 
analysis), Inoruanlc Chemistry 
• synthetic transitional molai 
chemistry) or Biochemistry 
lonxymolqgy or protein chom- 
■jMw). Tpey should hold a 
Pn.D. end havo upwoprinto 
professional axporlonca. For 
Iho mora senior levels, ovi- 
Uenco of research abUKleq la 
foqulrod. 

■caloa: _ Profosaor, 
Kll.362 to Klfl. 324 por 
annum: Associate Professor 
K10.0S6 lo , Bill. 028 
BhOOt: Bonlor Let 

8.746 lo K9.732 per aim 
rcturtr, K6.766 to kb. 
por , annum. . (£1 lit 
«tuals K1.9&.) Th« 
Covornment may provide 
'‘uopl/mentatfon In . 

l 0 Rio.aso per annum 
■lerllngl for married appotn- 
*os or £8.414 to £7.800 aqr 
wmum (alerting > fop alnalo 
■ppolntess frevtewod annually 
“-normally lex- free? ana aj*o- 
• b mid fit*. Two (o four- 
contnct; btomvlal over- 
gratuity i ■' faitiHy 
puiagoa; baggage afloWanco. 


dent Iii 

ayw dX In'vr-UnlvsrJly Coim- 

rtKiir^fddreuu 4 T ‘ ^ 

i ’ . 

ZAMBIA 

L— Eftoraason 



■iffi’/SS 

and appro! 


ograe or a 
rt* nroroestona' ... 
r tho. moro. senior 
once . of roaoarch 


ftvwgfc. Bass 

•y. prpvido .sainry 
n, . . in ■ range 
,830 p.q. filar- • 


ZAAIRIA 

THE L'NIYkllSIl’Y 

.. Appllcal lung urn luvlUd fui 
Iho following fusts m tin. 
School uf Lnglnbi-rina : 

_ 1. I’lHJI ESSfili ASSi>f.lA IE 
PiiOFKhHUR HiiNiiui u:r;. 

TUHC.II. LW:nntr.» IN l-IVIL 
ENUfNtLRING. lliteu ousts 
In salt Muiliank* iinri i.siiml.i- 
llon Engltu-erliig - llioliway nnd 
TraffiL Engineering 'HtrUtlurat 
Engineering or HuTMlnu Co li- 
st rue I ton, 

2 . PnOFEBSon ASSOGIATn 

PRUPE8SOH. BLN IUR LEC- 

runuw LEuruHi.u in eleq- 
TRtCAL ENOINLF.rjlNtl . Ihrou 
posts hi Elect rlcnl Machines 
and Powcr/By*ieni) -lolocom- 
niuulcHllona, Electronic) and 
To Jccumm u n len t ton a , 

3. PROFESS OR/ ASSOCIATE 
rmirlfisoir-BLNiOR , lEC- 
TuHEll. LKOTIJ lIEtl IN MECH- 
ANICAL BNGINEBRINQ. Throo 
posts in Pro due lion t:ngtnocrtng 
and Drawing Englncrrbifl Do- 
st on and Moiciriali/AUplIod 
Muchanki. 

T.tL "^O^Y^lK 

opment UNIT. lApiioinfmeni 

S ill bo at Prufoisor. Assoclolo 
rofossor. Senior Lrcluror or 
iiaurer lovel dcprnding on 
guallflcallons end cxjierionco.) 
Bpoclallzstlon is In Building 
Construction with apodal in- 
terest in low-cost housing. 

dognjo or a Ph.D. and fame 
nupruprtato prolcsslonDl expo- 
rfonte. lor iho moro eon tor 
lavol), Bvtdgnco of moarcli 
obi title* will bO roqUIroil, 
Aiipltcanle for post 4 a) ■ qii I d 
havo a docloratp nr oqulvalcitl 
rosaarch OMiorfcncD. H-ilnry 
BCdlri : Proicmur Kll.srjl to 
Klfl.Sai per uunlini. Asso- 
ciate Protestor K io.o. T o in 
K1 iivr uitmim. nnnior 

lecturer Kp.7-»fi tu K').TS2 per 
nnuni. Locturrr icu.7/l'j lo 
R.O40 per nnnum t£i alCflino 
Ki.'jn). n,o lirltisit uovem- 


nicnt may provido sniary suji- 

f lomoniatloii. at a rate to bo 
ilculated. _ and associated 
Uonollts. Two to four*ycar 
contrauls : bloimlal ovetscas 

leavo ; giettuiy : family pais- 
agos s baggage olio wane o. 


Data Hod 
caploa). In 
vft 


ons (two 
_ . Lurrtruinm 
....... u.il. itnmtng throo 

rDforDcs, should bu aonl to tha 
Utt fyc rail y Boc rql ary^^U I ii v eral ly 

tor than Starch iv. ion 
lipllcnni) resident in U . 
tauid alio scud ana copy to 
.nior-Unlvursliy Council. yQ-'Jl 
Tnttenlmm Court Rooil. London 
Win opr. l urlltor italsiia are 
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Fellowships and 
Studentships 
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NOTTINGHAM 
I 8T JOHN'S COLLEGE 
Is seeking to appoint a 
PART-TIME tutor preferably 
Tor about a year from Spring, 
1981. .Tho post la primarily a 
part oral rather than a leaching 
one; It might suit son eons do- 
ing research. 

Por further dotalla write lo 

Bramcote, Nottingham, 

3D8. Applications shout 
submitted by March 4. 


THE OPBft UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY $5 J ^ygJp A 'notfAL 
Resbrt^^^E ^O^ glP' FDR ' - 

Faculty h«a bj^ 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Research 

Studentships 



The Open University invites applications for lull-time 
research studentships, tenable from 1st October. 1981. 
at Milton Keynes and the Ox lord Research Unit. A 
wide variety ol research topics is available within the 
tallowing Faculties and research groups : 

ARTS FACULTY 

EDUCATIONAL STUDIES FACULTY 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
MATHEMATICS FACULTY 
SCIENCE FACULTY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES FACULTY 
TECHNOLOGY FACULTY 
CO-OPERATIVES RESEARCH UNIT 
ENERGY RESEARCH GROUP 
INFORMATION RESEARCH GROUP 
OXFORD RESEARCH UNIT 
SURVEY RESEARCH DIVISION 
SYSTEMS GROUP 

Successful applicants will be awarded a research stu- 
dentship ol the Open University, or ol the Research 
Councils. Applicants should normally have (or 


expect to gain In 1981 ) a good honours degree. For 
further particulars and application forms please send 
a POSTCARD to Tho Higher Degrees Of lice, The Open 


University, p.O. Box 40. Walton Hall. Milton Keynes 
MK7 0AD. PLEASE SPECIFY THE AREA(S) IN 

ENCE RS?4 U ABE ,NTEReSTE0 AND QUOTE REFER- 
Applications should bo submitted as Boon as possible. 


SAINT DAVID'S UNIVKRMIY CQLl.F.CF, I.AMl’t-TI K 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

Application* uro Invito! fmm home fee. paying grailuaitt of an 
approved univur-ily, for Utrto t«0-jcar aludcdt-liip) k-nuhlr m Slim 
David * Univcriity Culltgu. I.nmixier. .Snccc-ful L'liiididstc) mil he 
rvttuirud i.i rcginer for a Higher U-gfaie of ihe Uiiivcrslt) uf Wales. 
ouJ •hind bo iirvpjKd to iiiidertako a Kliima uf rewar-h on uiic 
of tlio following fovjlIy.nrkiilcJ piukch. 

W A sltidy ol an avpect ot itiq Welsh language, opcirlully djalccl), 
or of Wclvli literature, in Dyfcd. 

lb) Tho tltcoliigv nf Rowland Wllllami and III* Impact un the rellgloit) 
thought i>f | he Nlnctecnili Century. 

(c) Avpect* of Angkt-Wchlt literature fcipeclally 'luce itie I4W*1 in 
... ' c ' fl . ,l0n lo ‘I'? strength, nnd /nr problems «>f Vole nml iho Welsh. 

(d) Xetllcnitnl and iandenpo stiidicj Iii Ccmral Wales durlnu the L)*tk 
and MldJIe Ago*. 

(c) The origins and development of ultlemcnt pi llcm* during tha 
povi-Ri)man era In Central Watt*. 

(0 Rl- watch Inin any approved aspect of Iho historical development 
of West and Mld-Waie*. 

(0) To develop nnd maintain an existing computer Jain base uf Welsh 
Topographical Picture). 

(10 Tbo role o{ rural planning io stuping tits society and cennnniy of 
rural Wale*. 

fl) A'pccti nf the housing market In rural Wale*. 

(1) Family sod Community Caro for iho elderly in ■ rural environment 
rtf) Tho Impact of climate and weather on lourbra In Wales. 
Application form) and further parilctdan aro available from the 
Academic Registrar. Saint David’s University. College, I nmpeitr. 
D)fcd SA48 7tD. 

inn etoslng dale for Ihe receipt of application fomti Is 4th March, 


UNIVER8ITY OF OXFORD 

DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY AND SCIENCE OF MATERIALS 
AND W0LF80N COLLEGE • 

C.E.G.B. Research Fellowship ort 
Solid State Battery Materials .. 

Application* are Invited ler a CEOB Rosaarch Febowahlp on micro- 
airuolural aludloa ol solid alato battery matcrieli. of Inteiost to 
Uio CEQB, lenablo in tbo DopartnMnt of Matallurgy and Sclencv 
ol Malorlala, In aaaoclatipn wllh a Junior Heeearch Fellowahip 
al Wolficn Collgfla. The appolniment will bo for on Initial pgrlpd 
of throo ysara from 1 April teal, or ■■ aoon so posarw® fhoraaftar, 
wllh ■ possible extension ter a furlher two yoaro. TM tabury' 
oi tha Raiasrch Fellow will be geoordlng to nge on the University 
Locturer aoate (26, SOS to L12.37Q undar review). An accommodtUon 
allowance and atandatd Common Tablo wilt bo provided. . 

Further (Malta may be obtained from Iho AdailnMnrior. Dapgrlnwnl 
of Metallurgy and Science of Materials, UnNaiaHr of Oxford, Pvki 
Road, Oglord 0X1 3PH, to whom applleotlons fnewefina ■ currleuhm 
vitae, dslalla M rusareb axperiann and Interulops. and tha rwnsa 
of three ralaroea should be aubmlllad by 2S February 1M1. 


WELLINGTON 

VICTORIA ' UNIVKRSmr 
New Zealand 

i msss&// 

Applications are Invliod ter 
toliowship In : Moteorology. 
ia appointment : -wilt be roc- 
uueo geora ind wm bf made 


■mlc metedrolDay or In ionic 
or synoptic meteDroloay whlc 
fevplyp nmnwleal daw. 
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SURREY 

thb ifNivcnairv 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
. STATISTICS 

^Pjrtlcwlna the appointment of 
mfcuoi' P. H. RoMnson. M 

S iaor of - SUnallaa .-and ' 
i tonal Research. : . tho 
nipt h«a - .croetetl j, «wa 

Heeewii, atudntitshi p* in 8 

pS« d r.^f. 

ahij>» wfU be approsim/lely 
equivalent In vatnn lo 8RC. 

E ©search SiudenUhlua and will 
* awarded initially for mid 
yaoe rrfun ' Ociober. tflBl. 
-wnowahto up to a nuxtmum of 
hrge ysara fUbfocl- to aatitfoc- 

Applinnis biusl -hou, or ex- , 
— - -BM/ a .flrai oy.-good 
vs non our* degree in 
c*/ 1 or MaihuAiauiw 
oaearch tntcceats ofTihe awls- 
oo Group 1 fnriiiflfe tlmo attloa 


onsiyals, asymptotic theory, 
discrete data, day ealop .oiaits- 
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Polytechnics 



HL Strathclyde 

S5 Department 22S2S 
•J of Education 

GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


The Glasgow College of Tcchimlngv, u major 
poly tec hi ik insUtutloii of higher education, 
invites applicaiJon) fur the following posts : 
MMLiLCtrr 'w-m t --agr.. - w 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

HUMANITIES. Head of Department Grade 14 — 
£1S,0SI. The Dcpsrlmcnt cum prises four sections : 
Coinmunlcaltnn Studies. Mmlern Langiiagcn, 
lllstnry and Geography, largely taught to denreu 
level. The person npiioliiccd must lie aide to 
offer academic expciifce In ut lenut onu of Uic&c 
areas, but will be expected to give leadership 
to the department as a whole. High academic 
qualifications arc sought together with good 
experience in higher educnlion, including research, 
SENIOR LECT (JR IvRS/LECTURERS 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. Senior Lecturer 'A\ 
Applicants should be in pnxsessinn of h degree 
nml professional nunlificaduns in onlitliHlniic 
optics or an apniuprlutc roscarch dogreo nnd 
standing hi the field uf ophihalmic/visual research, 
fniorestii In ophtluilmlc Instrumnniatlon or applied 
vision would be nn atlvnntagc, Hcscnrdt uad 


vision would be nn atlvnntagc. 
consultancy nra enenuruged. 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES. 


Lecturer * A \ 


To tench on a variety of exlallng degree ami 
diploma courses and to make a contribution tu 
a proposed BA in Communication Similes. A 

{ [ond first degree with post-era duaio experience 
n the mass ctitnniiinlculioii/cnltiiral studies splture 
is Bought. 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES. Lecturer * A \ The 
successful candidate will bs required tu teach 


Organizational Studies and one or more of ilia 
following subjects : Pursonnc) Management, 

Industrial Relations, Marketing, Production Man- 
agement and Business Policies on Professional, 
Diploma, Degree and Host- Experience courses 
according to his/her qualifications and experience. 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICS. Lecturer 1 A *. Appli- 
cants should be In possession of a degree and 
professional qualification In ophthalmic optics. 
Interests In clinical studies or visual optics would 
bo an advantage. Rose arch and con suite m. v urc 
encouraged. 

PUY8ICS. Lecturer * A Candidates should 

possess un Honours degree in Physics or its 
equivalent, together with academic or industrial 

I lost-graduate experience. In physics. Experience 
n one or more of the following fields would be 
an advantage : physlcul elec ironies especially 
magnetic properties of materials, acoustics or 
laser holography. 

SALARIES 

{Wt BEK"* ‘ A ’- 1UW25 10 £,, * 60i 

LbctURER • A *. ES.9L6 lo £10,440 (Bar) to 

Placing on the salary .scale will be given for 
relevant experience. Farms of application and 
Dirtber particulars can be obtained from the 
Glasgow College of , Technology, : Cowcaddcna 
Roaa, Glasgow G4, to whom completed applies-, 
ttoos should be returned not later than 14 flays 


tioos should be returned not later than 14 flays 
after flie appearanca of this advertisement. 

EDWARD MILLER, Director of Education 



R.GIT 


ROBERT GORDON S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART . ' 

LECTURER or SENIOR 
LECTURER in Graphic Design 
LECTURER or SENIOR 
LECTURER in Jewellery 

Senlori Lecturer: Cl 0,609-El 3^81 par annum 
. (under review), 

L«clurer.;i C6 a B68-£^1,i307: per annum (under 
review). 

Assistance with removal expenses, 

Details from Secretary, 

Robert Gordon's Institute ol Technology, . 
BcbbolMII, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 

(0824 574 S11) . . 


SHEFFIELD - CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 
LECTURER /SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
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Polytechnics continued 


i ’ i * 

•V ■ 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING 

FULL-TIME AND TEMPORARY POSTS 
AT SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
GRADE II IN COMPUTING 

Applications aro Invited lor posts of 
Senior lecturor/Lecturer Grade II in lha 
Department of Computin'.*. Candidates should 
be able to offer a specialist area ol 
computing at Honours Degree level ouch as 
Data Processing. Systems Analysis, 
Information Sysionis. bill applicants with 
other leaching oxpenence hi computing will 

ba considered. 

In addition, opplic.aitana are uwiled tor 
temporary po3ia ol Senior Lecturer* Loci in er 
Grade II in the Doparunenl ol Computing. 
Candictalen ohnuld l>o nhle 10 lunch Data 
Processing and Systems Analysis, fcul 
applicants with oinai lencnlng experience 
In computing will he considored. These 
latter two post 9 are for a noriod ol two 
years only but there may be Ihe possibility 
for Irnnalor into fulMinie posts later, 

Salary scale : 

Senior Lecluroi £8.952^1 0,63* ( bar J£1 1,296 
Lecturer Grade II £6 l 012-£9,702 
Application forms and further clolnlls may 
be obtained from the Deputy Diroclor, 
(Staffing), North Slaflordahlra Polytechnic, 
College Road, stoko>on-Trent ST4 2DE. 


Head of 

Management Education 

Kingston Regional Management Centre 
Kingston Polytechnic 

- To bo responsible tor management education In this 
largo Management. Centre , including a' range ol marisgeprant 
development programmes, Diploma In Management Studies 
couiaes.and Iho development of r new Masters degree in 
Induotnal Management. 

Applicants should havo substantial experience in 
management education and in industry. 

Safary In rango Head ol School Grade VI; le C 7 3,085 - 
P15/132 pa plus London allowance £ 493 pa. 

Further details and application forma (to be returned 
by 2nd March)' tram Academic Registry. Dept. AO, 
Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Klnfleton-upon-Thames, 
KT1 2EE, 01*549 1386. 


NORIK STAFFS POLY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
& DEAN OF FACULTY OF 
BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES t 

AppUfatidhs are Invited for the above post, . 
duties io continence as soon aa possible. - > j 
Salary : £17,1.66 par annum' . 
Further, details obtainable from the Cleric to v ; 
the Governing Body. Bpaconalde. SUrttgid 
ST16 DAD. to whom completed applications • 
should be returned by not later then 23rd ' 
February, T961.- 




RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ol Pharmaceutical Sciences 
Department ol Pharmaceutics 

Applications are invited Irom suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for the post ol ■ 

HEAD of department 

OF PHARMACEUTICS 
with possible election to a 
PROFESSORSHIP 

Salary scale: Head Grade V £12,942-£14.382 per 
annum. 

Aoollcanis should bo roglslarod Pharmacists. have hion 
ocsdoniio qualifications and appropriate academic and/or 
protv Baiun a l exponents. 

The Hoad win bo required to (xovtda nn ndeniteje^ar ani p 
In nroflimnniM of oourae arid curriculum developments ana 
ho-o im ability 10 mill ala end develop research. 

Sunderland Polytechnic hag agreed lo lha ol 

a Professoriate and Iho appolmeo will be eligible for 
consideration. . , . . .. 

An application lorm and further pirtlaulars may be oblUPM 
from ”s PortOBMt OWeor fndertsnd Polytech nic, Lsn qham 
Tower, Ryhope Road, aunderlend BR2 7EE. Closing date 
. 2Blh' February, 19S1. ‘ 

Prcvleua applicants naed not re-apply.- 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


Tim TIMKS IHdllKK EDUCATION SLIPl'^LHiMENT Hiu^ . 

CoUeges^^ - 


POLVTBCMNIC 



DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

Salary £20,079 

DEAN OF THE MODULAR COURSE 

Salary £18,171 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors, Oxford Polytechnic, Ox- 
ford 0X3 OBP, to whom applications should be sub- 
mitted not later than 9 March. 1981. naming threa referees. 


L0ND0N.N.7 - • 

THE POLYTJCHNKjj OF NOItTK 
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Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


Colleges and, 
Departments of Art 


« % nD 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE DURHAM (GROUP 8) 


Colleges of Education 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications nn* Invlinri Irom sulteblv qunllllod end aaperteneee' 

Candidates lor liu> oDovo poai. 

Mow College Durham w.iS o'.l •!, lulled on i Soplsmbef, 1977, fa. 
Iho rmirll ol n moioor ol lliti Durlmn Tncliiilinl Colloge and Hstiiui 
Cross CollOflo of Education. II n'uvulvu .1 vorv wide rnnge of eeuio 
as a comixunliy college Is continuing to diversify it, Hipw, 

Education. 

The College la pip cod in Group fl under Iho Burnham ftintv 
Educallon Commltlao'e nopotl. Tha sninry eiiuchod to Ihe pou td, 
be ol a llxOd point v/llt*<n Iho r.moo lor a Group B VIce-PitKfcl' 
currently £16.680 por annum. 

A good Honours gradnntn Is tenLol lor vrllh sound in) <4* 
oxnorleucc* in fiullior education nini proven ndnilnlilrallvg siWj a 
a senior post In education. TIiIj is a clmllonglng and rmnft 
appointment. 

Further DUUeulnift nwr bo oWflnod bom tha Priflcipd, hi I 
Collogo Durham. Frmn.vo ligate Moor Cunlro, Durhani, on moiripb er.iJ- 
Btompoil add r oa90 d onvolopo. , | 

Tho closing dnlo lor nppllc-i lions <o Friday 27 Fsbrauj. Mr I 
Previous condldnloa wishing tliolr applications to bo rsctmW 
should so Indicate by lelier. - / 


Hoelwmpto. KW 
Institute SUB;- 

Coursoe oifored by Ihe Rooh.tmpion Inetltule of HTofjee EdticrtM (' 
■re in comblnod studios loading to unfvoraily. WM »nd p 
degrees. The inelitulo now looks to make tho (oPoanng ippofflW" 
et Grnde V: 

Head of Department 
of Sciences 

Anpllcnnls will be oxpeoind lo bo of high quality In 'holr Wl Hff 


ollocilvn leadorehlp lo a DopnHmont (Icaohlng couries »1 6«r»r 
loyal) In Its future dovolopmont. 

Salary: S12.I42-C 14,362 plug London Allowanoo 7791. ■ 

Further parlloulara and application forma may bs eblolned 
B. A. Fennell, Aomleianl Banroiory, Roohnmplon {jWtWle « WJ 
Educallon, Rlohardaon Building, Dlghy Stuart Oollaa*. Roiaw" 
Lane. London 8W1B BPH. 

Oloalng dale for epplloaliona ; 2 March, 1991. 


EDGE HIU COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATWR^ 

St. Heloai Sm 4, OraikHi, ^^" 

•An Aaeoclnta Collage of Iho University of 

DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION . 

1. LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER ; 

2. LECTURER II ?. y 

IN THE TEACHING OF MENTALLY HANOI CAFPED 
Applloatlona aro 
from Septambor 
lo the mm'- 
Children 


Completed appHeaUdn forme should, be relui|it4 <° 

• ,nol latf r i than 2Blh • February,: 19 B 1 . 

V&tdfriiShk*.’*-# W ;.V ■ J .. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT J3.2.81 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 




Administration 


Courses 


Roehampton Fro^bei Sluort 

Institute Southland* 

““ Whltelands 

Courses offered by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university 
NrBt and higher degrees. The Institute now seeks to 
make the following FIXED-TERM appointments es soon 
as possible for a period to 31 August 1983 

Lli/SL IN 
MUSIC THERAPY 

To lead the development of work in Music Therapy with' 
both children and adults, and to act aa tutor to courses 
of training for Intending therapists. Applicants should 
have experience as practising therapists. 

Ltl/SL IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

To teach' on an undergraduate Foundation Course In 
Psychology and on TWO of the following courses In the 
firBt degree programme : Educational Psychology, Per- 
sonality Studies, Research Methods, Development 
Psychology. Applicants should be graduates In Psychology 
and preferably have research experience and/or a higher 
degree In Psychology. Some teaching experience. Includ- 
ing tutorial work Is desirnblo. 

Salary: £6,012-£11,296 plus London Allowance £759. 
Further particulars and application forma may be 
obtained from R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roehampton Insttiule of Higher Educallon, Richardson 
Building, Dlgby Stuart College, Roehampton Lane, 
London SW15 5PH. 

Closing dale for applicants : 2 March 1981. 


JW 

nr 


Roehampton 

Institute 


The Roehampton Institute of Higher Education Is a 
recently established federation which now seeks to 
appoint at Head of Department Grade V an 

INSTITUTE LIBRARIAN 

A highly motivated person Is required as -soon es pos- 
sible to organise and develop the library and learning 
resources throughout the Institute. The Institute Librarian 
will be responsible for an academic library of growing 
importance which supports a wide range of first and 
mgher degrees associated with Education, the Arts and 
sciences. /Applications are. invited from; graduates, who 
are professionally qualified and with substantial 'experi- 
ence in academic libraries, • . ' 

Salary: £12, 942-El 4,382 plus London Allowance £760. : 

Further particulars and application -forms msy be 
obtained from R. A, Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roohampton Institute of Higher Education, Richardson 
Building, Digby . Stuart College, Roehampton Lane, 
London 8W15 5PH. 

Cloeing dale for ■ppjlcellons: eih March, 1901. 


Research and 
Statistics Officer 

Applications are Invited lor lha post of Research and Statistics OUfcer in the Research and 
Statistics Division at the Board's offices in Aldershot, Hampshire. The Division Is concerned 
primarily with research In tha Held of educational measurement appropriate to Ihe needs of Ihe 
Board and with the compilation of data rotating to GCE examinations, the preparation of these data 
for publication and the provision of atallatical services wllhin the Board. 

Applicants should bo graduates, preferably with e Higher Degree in a field related to the 
measurement of human attributes auch an educational achievement. A sound knowledge of 
statieilcal methods commonly used In educationot research and of computing techniques fa 
essential. ** 

The salary Is aligned lo the scales for academic Univoralty staff, Ihe current AES tonr/ml 

eoale being £8.095 x nine annuel Increments to £1 1,575. The starting point on the 

seals will depend on qualifications and exporience. 1)6 A «vJ 

Further Information, together with an application form, may be obtained from 

the Personnel Manager. The Associated Examining Board, Wellington House, Vvir«V 

Aldershot, Hampshire GU11 1BQ (Tel: Aldershot 25551), to whom 

completed forms of application must be relumed not later than Friday, 27th 

February, 1981. 


THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

OPEN LEARNING SYSTEMS 
PROJECT OFFICER 

A three-year appointment for a new action-based 
project concerned with : 

• Investigation • Consultancy/Staff Development 

• Evaluation • Dissemination of Information 
connected with OLS throughout Scotland. 

Salary on a scale from E9.945 to El 1 ,575 

(under review). 

Further details and application forms available from : 
Graham Berry (Secretary) 

SCET, 74 Victoria Crescent Road 
GLASGOW G12 9JN. Tel.: 041 334 9314 



1QY. dating date (or ipplto#llon» : 27lh F«bru«ry, 1981. 


ns 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

Applicai ons nro Invited from 
gradual** wilti significant em- 
ployment capoilonco for lha poll 

ASSISTANT 

APPOINTMENTS 

OFFICER 

In lha CAREERS CENTRE 
Tha potaon of pointed will ba 
oxpoclod lo maho a majci con- 
tribution to Iho work ol hio 
Conlro which provides a vocn- 
lional counaollinq service la 
■ludenli and giaduoioa ol tho 
Unlvoiailv and maintain* acii-zo 
links with em plover b, ptolBB- 
aioiul bodies and olhor aca- 
demia Institutions. Wlwlevar 
Iholr Own occupational back- 
ground has be on, candidal as 
should show evidence ol achlevu- 
inant and Inlllellva . In Uuiir 
girnera lo dale. For thaeo nol 
tup erlo need In caro&rs advisory 
work, m-sarvico training by 
abort c our bob and vWHb can bn 
arranged. Salary win an tha 
acute E4.7&S to £11,576 pa 
funder roulorr] plus USS bene- 
fits. 


Applications (one copy only) 
plvlng lull parlloulara ol aga, 
qutiUI«*Honi and experience. 


together .wflh.lhe name* end 
edoreasee ol three pevaftne la 
whom reference may he made, 
* haute be lotfand with Ihe 
Eatebllehniant Officer, . Unlvarelly 
of Seel - AngUs. Norwich NR 4 
7 TJ {telephone 4 SM stilt «L 
2t2fl). irom whom further per- 
1 lectors . msy bs obtained, not 
Isisr than J 7 lh FahrUafy, 1 M 1 . 
No forme ol appKcetlon ers 
lamed. In nsndM three referees 
you ere portion lerly reqliistatf to 
give only lha names or Iboeo 
who .• can ImmedleVety be 
epproeohad. 



if; 

College of St.Mnrk 
& St. John* 


SPECIALIST CAREERS' 
OFFICER, AP4, APS 

A qualified experienced Officer 
le required lo develop and run 
* furl Career's Counselling Ser- 
vice el l hi* College of Higher 
Educallon. Applicant* iliourd 
pralerably have had Industrial or 
commercial experience es well 
as (ixpbrlence of advisory work. 
Linked with this work will bo 
»oma Involvement In ihe c<jf- 
iegoe publicity work. 

Salary : (C6.S52-e7.2l2) Indu- 

alve. Starling point beted on 
qualifications and experience. 

Furlhor Informal Ion and applica- 
tion forms obtained from rha 
Principal, Collage of 81. Meik 
end SI. John, Dan-Herd Reid, 
Plymoulh PL6 I8H. 

Closing dale 3rd Much lan. 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCUS 
cion to tyu.nou 

Wril'nn Ifrim uit iri|u>d 

REGIONAL TRUST I.TI> 

•M Piftrr Sin'Pl. nic<-.irt|liy 
Liiiido'i Wlk Oil I 

Pliono : 01-/10 L 


nftPPOrtT I prpMb'y ihi> . h' ** In- 

K ducllan anonry In ihv wurid 
InioillBoiil neopio. All vrrat. 

I n npei. ell incll nation a. fur 
eiolla nnd aanernuB New Vvor 
o Uit. hl-i.J a.a.n. to K.rppuri. 
Depl. ABd. P.O. BON <94. 0> ord. 


Britain will* 
mllltarv bla 


Fbr apppinmimi ; or -Btermrdk 
new, a doctoral* U turn- 
I. It would be desiraUe if 


Librarians 




ons r 1 abruary 


.. , fNEWRAM, 

. -West' HAM COLLLOB 

iETSpW. W. William* 
Dip, Pol. Set, .ft- Coon (Oxen) 
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Dean of 
the College 


AppUcal ions and nominations are Invited 
lot the position o! Deanol Teacheie Col- 
lege. The Doan is the chief executive 
officer of ths Faculty and exercises 
general supervision over the Collage's 
activlllBB In the aroas oi instruction, re- 
search, and field services. Day-to-day 
responsibilities revolve around academic 
planning; budget allocation; policies 
aUecting faculty members, students, and 
staff mombers; and tho continuing 
leadership oi program development. It 
la expected that tho Dean will meal the 
criteria for a tenured appointment to the 
Faculty. 

Individuals wishing to apply for tho po- 
ulllon should send curricula vilao and 
lisls of references to President Lawionco 
A. Cromln, Teachors Collego, Columbia 
U id vo ratty, New York. Now York 10027, 
prior to March 15, 1901. Nominations for 
tho position aro also wolcotno by that 
date. Teachers CoiJogo is an affirmative 
action, equal opportunity employer. 



Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIST 

Ths psima appointed iff ihrii now acufnmfo post wilt raporl m 
inn HBflJii.ar and tin raspanslblo lor BimiNfig that tho bom and 
moil appioprlBl* aduoalionoi technology In applied wlUiln tho 
inilllufo n programme, cl teaching arid minareh. 


Applicable, ahau Id hava lubstantial teaching experience tl third 
laval with ■ damomUaWd minty Iff davtaa practical tolullcne to 
- opnelllc iBoohlng/tniining problem,. Tho parson sppolnlsd will ba 
oiptciod to man a arafliilcini contribution lo Iho continuing pra- 
CSM of curriculum doaign. development and ouastmtnl. AppU- 
eanla will ba expected to demonstrate a high level ol eo» derate 
•cblnvaniMI. 

8ALARY SOALB : iRtflijT’o — IR£i4.2SB p.a. 


AppIfanUon <orau, anllebt* from the Pe 
■l NsNonll IniUtuw Iqr Kltfher XduaaUon', 

• l»M eompWlod and retwnsftry -fl 


Pononnsi Oftoe, Tha 
Lfmwlclr, Ireland. 
M«rch, ipi. 
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ViCE-CHANCELLOR 7 

The .UhWrsHy * Is saving' a VioftCharicellor to replace. 
v.Rmflrllu?' Professor L. Michael Bfrt, .C.B.g,, who leaves/ 

■ lev AiWvIIbI ’4QCH . i/s' UfnA IIA MWwL'rta IflA. nUwn.alU. 


Ij* AWfiiWl 

'of tho ' 
..The Un 



feulSSeTd It ei>0 h^SB- au^geatlpfis eja to perepris' 

! Air fcorrpa^i^n^^liouw be marked 'f CohlWenilal " 
»nd*ddrto*ad lathe Gh»pCB»orj the Hph; Mir. Justice 
- ... . . .;« iHope, UntvarsMy ol Wollongong,. P.07 Box *14*1 

a, i , ,«00; ;Agslrgllii< by^ojh AprBi lBet;/; 

3 • ..v-i' ; : ;'7t .[ Y* ly, Y . vi-Y'i "v'1 : 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
IRELAND 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications arc invited 
for the above statutory 
post. 

Salary scale (under re- 
view) : IRE 10,846 x (7)- 
IR£15,057. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 27 March, 
1981, 

Further information may 
be obtained from the 
Registrar, University Col- 
lege Galway. 

CANADA 

tiie uNivtfnsri’v or 

MANITOBA 

DU'AIITMFNT OF STATISTICS 

A<i(iUc(UUuta on invited tor 
a iwa-your opyoinimiml com- 

flBDnMftitJK 

Kniory will bn common* uraio 
With niwliricillorw pmliUMrl- 
oiuo. alio 1**0-111 floor Tor 
n»«\itnnl 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 

□URBAN 

Applications aro I nulled liom 
oijKably qimllliod persons, ra- 
osrdloM of sex. religion, race, 
colour or national oilflin lot 
nppolnlment 10 the post oi 

LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

SatSlSL S«.?-“b. By ,oaSrd“d » 

post la : R8,^60 X 6Q0-R'3.350 X 
750-RM.BSO par annum. 

The nommondnu anlaiv nolch 
will bo dependent on the qunllli- 

oailona and/or oxpe r| an°o onho 

aucoeaelul applloanl. In addition, 
a aorvlca bonua ol B3 P flr 
ol ona month’s salary la payable 
aubjBCt lo Troaaury roflUlallonB. 
Application lorma, lurthar par- 
lloulna ot the post and Infor- 
mation on ptitilon, medical aid, 

B ioup Inauranflo, atalt bum tjf. 
ouiing loan and «J«Mf 
aohamea. tons laava condlllone 
and travelllna oxpenaaa on ttrat 
•ppotirtmant «»« «btalmbta worn 
the Reglalrar, Unlvarally ot Natal, 
King George V Avonue Durban, 
South Alrlea, AMI, with whom 
oppllcatlona on tho prater bod 
form, must ba lodged not later 
than teth March, 1M1. quoting 
Iho ratoranca ADV. D8/8t. 


ffl l^OH^ors 
in.,. i 


li 

Dullaa 

will luduilo loa china, rcucarcl, 

J n<l consuliliin- CundliUloo 
ran, nil nronH of siallstlcs aro 
euro iii.iu art la apply, ollhouiih 
the Doptirlmrni Is irarllculnrly 
Intorvslcd In hiring an applied 
proh»blllBt. 

Bond oppIlCAll'in, Indudlng 
an uptlaiod curriculum vltaa 
and nnnuis or Ihrao roCoraas, 
la Dr. l^al K. Clun. Head. 
Ttonanmont nr Sialloilcs, The 
Unlwr*tiy of ManHuba, wln- 
ninea. Maulloba. Canada, 
n. + .r 'jNT. Tho University on- 
cnuragi-s lialli woman and man 
to apply for thk pnollion and 
paiircinlly invito, nppllcolloui 
(rum Connil'.rn cll’rona, urc- 
mani-m rosldoniv and olhors 
fllnlhlo for rmploynmni In 
i^n.nin oi the Kmc of applies, 
tlon . 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


OXFORD 

ST. ANNE'B COLLGOB • 

Tho Colloiio Invllos appllca- 
llnr * (ram man and worn on 

r-ffi? rl Ka cissssr-ssr 

I^UIe rE Vn llil^o'r^rmity 
Term 19KZ 


and 


Lry or 


Viirrhor ” npriicuiara ’ mpy ba 
from tha drill 

applies?! ona 


oh, slued 
Bacrolnry 
whom . a 

a. w 


tha Cmlogc 
RoDlitrar lo 
_.ia alK'Uhl be 
Saturday, April 4. 
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Union view 


Tarnishing 


If you like what you rea'd in Tfie'Timw 
Higher Education Supplement WhywA 
make sure of a regular weekly copy ty 
placing an order with your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for' one 
year in the United Kingdom costs 
£26.26 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mall : £27.04. 

•!»•.- 

Simply complete the coupoh below 
and post it together with your cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

• i 

Times Newspapers Limited, Hbw 
Printing House Square, Gray's 1m 
Road, London WC1X 8EZ. . 


golden age 

A curious irony has rcconily lieoii 
highlighted by a DES statistical 
bullctm oi\ treads in entry to full- 
time higher education. Whereas the 
social and public pressure for euunl 
opportunities for women -is marked 
ns a movement of the mid-scveiules, 
it is becoming increasingly clenr 
iliat the golden time for women in 
higher education was buck in the 
Jess enlightened late 1960s. This 
is home out, ton, for academics. We 
were recently informed in the 
THUS that rite cm-rciiL position for 
women academics is far from uisy. 
lit iho old days of separutism 
women's colleges provided profes- 
sorial posts for women that were 
sufe havens of their sex ; even prin- 
cipal’s posts went to women ; and 
women lecturers abounded. With 
l ho coming of integration the male 
student wus frequently heralded by 
the male lecturer, nml mure of them, 
ami the male professor. Even tin- 
mule principal. In »n equal world 
it has suddenly heroine clear that 
t lie removal of snfc havens on hath 
sides of the sexual fence does not 
necessarily mean more and better 
nnpnrtiniltics for women acudeinics. 
The converse Bppeurs to be tltc case. 

• Even in polytechnics, the new in- 
stitutions especially tailored for tho 
nacds of the new age, the position 
of the woman academic is no more 
secure. It is rare to find a woman 
head uf department, rarer to dis- 
cover a woman vice principal, and 
unknown to appoint a woman direc- 
tor.' One ennnot be unaware of the 
type of hoad of department who 
proudly remarks that he would 
never appoint or promote n woman 
lecturer. Are women justified hi 
contending that they need to be 
head and shoulders above all com- 
peting men in order to be offered 
a post ? (These suspicions were 
confirmed for school teachers in a 
study undertaken by the NUT.) 

'Life a decade ago appears to be 
the golden era for women students. 
The teacher training Col legos were 
still flourishing and the teaching 
profession welcomed women with 



both one and two A levels. The ago 
participation rate for 18 : year-old 
women stood at over 13 per cent 
in 1972 and included many who did 
not have the two A level entry 
qualification now demanded. Three 
quarters of all candidates for tea- 
cher naming arc women: with the 
drastic reduction in places available 
came the consequent fulling away 
of the ability of girls to find them 
Reives n suitable niche in higher 
education. Uv 1978 only 10.6 per 
cent of women at 18 were entering 
higher education, as ugainst 14 per 
cent of men. The country is there- 
fore losing potentiu! tnlcnt from 
higher education that it can ill 
nftord, particularly in view of the 
fact that we offer higher education 
to a smaller percentage of our 
population than do our industrial 
competitors, linth the Select Com- 
mittee Report on higher education 
nml the Mncfarlanc Report point 
nut our failure in this respect. 



The success of the (ear her i min- 
ing system in the past underlined 
the urtificinliiy of ihc distinction 
between two A level and one A 
level achievers. Similarly, the record 
of tlie Higher National Diploma 
courses which offered entry with 
nuo A level in science umi com- 
merce subjects proved valuable. But 
tho teuchcr training openings have 
disappeared and the HNDs arc 
dying. Are wo not, then, in danger 
of producing a vacuum In our 
Higher Education system: training 
students to one A level stundard, 
and then offering them nowhere to 
go ? Finties ton has rocognisod the 
problem, and for the area with 
which he was concerned, proffered 
a solution: the Higher Engineering 
Diploma, with one A level entry. 
There is an undeniable cose for 
arguing tluit it is from this pool 
that some of the country’s needs for 
highly trained technicians can be 
met. 

Would this, then, provide a way 
forward for girls? Well, yes, but 
only if we can deal with tlic prob- 
lem of girls’ curricula. The Secre- 
tary of State for Education,' in a 
speech at -rite .Girls* School Associa- 


tion's conference in London in Nov- 
ember called upon girls to be more 
adventurous In their choice of 
career, and (o go into engineering, 
technology mid production-based in- 
dustries. At present, barely over 3 
per cent nf engineering students are 
women; there nrc few chemists anil 
lower physicists. A report which 
will he published this month lui.i 
studied bow far school curricula 
have been of fee ted by rite necessity 
to offer equal opportunities fat 
women. The result is, disappoint- 
ingly, llmt very little chanae has 
come about. One well-established 
mixed grammar school offers a 
choice on entry of science or dom- 
estic science, is it surprising that 
most girls opt for domestic sci- 
ence, thereby cutting themselves 
off, at age 12, from nil possible emi- 
iribution to the needs nf ni itisli 
industry ? 

Would i, make sense to argue foi 
the provision nf not only Higher 
Engineering Diploma, hut similnr 
dip) onus in n range of .subjects 
throughout commerce und science 
und, dare I soy it, arts ? For while 
wemvait the revolution in curricula 
which will encourage women to be- 
enme engineers, and 1 am certain 
they have the talent for it, wo have 
a current .system that produces largo 
numbers of able women with A levul 
F.nj'.lkh Literature. There should be 
ways forward for them. 

Critics can argue that the golden 
ape of the late l%os was n furhit- 
tmw circumstance : the needs of the 
country for more teachers happened 
to coincide with what women had 
tjj °ffvr. Now the needs arc 
different : the pressure for en- 
lightened curricula to enable women 
to fulfil the new needs is para- 
mount ; as is the necessity to devise 
higher education courses which will 
property make use of their talents. 

In the world uf academics, to 
return to my earlier theme, perhaps 
the recent findings should make us 
nil beware of the cult of tokenism. 
Such a cult, as it has grown up in 
the United States, has to be avoided. 
It is a curious, and interesting fact, 
that 1980 has produced two women 
academic trade union Leaders, of 
AUT and AFT. Are we to lake this 
as the assuaging of a mild guile 
complex, or, rather, an enlightened 
symbol of what might be? 

Heather Eggins 

The author is chairman of the 
Association of Po/ptec/mic Tea- 
chers. 
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The elusive 
art of 

inaudibility 

• It is important to remember, when 
attending a literary tutorial, that 
VOur real ambition is to qualify for 
.admission to a Trappist monastery, 
ror although the general rules of 
inis particular order have now been 
relaxed in order to allow the 
membership of wbmen, 1 tit® 1 particu- 
lar rule about the need for com- 
..Plete silence, is. still very. -patch in 
force. Naturally, if actually f 


to by 


. . tutor, you 

some kind of, reply. But it must 
naver be fully audible, and it goes 
without saying that you personalty 
: should never volunteer • either a 
•“mment or a question. For you will 
‘■no, if you remain silent for long 
enough; that the tutor will be 
embarrassed into asking all the 
wessons as well as providing 
an the answers. -This i$,' as 
™miet observes, " a^consummation 
sjjtvautely to be wished ”, since It 
ensures that those who have chosen 
(o specialize in a university disci- 
PUne centred round the tdea of 
.communication, do not use up their 
•°wn energy in idle discussion as to 
'TVwib or defects of 8 particular 
nn>. r u ■ .literature, and ido not wear 
nSki - r . ' rocaI chords in tho tedious 
rehearsal of the • ethical, religious 
^ Political issues raised in. the 
; • of. George Eliot, Milton, 

^T,f r f°r Thomas Mann. 
la*! 1 a- °“ Coyrse essential, if you 
.t? t0 'Preserve this silence 
Bn.* £ literary tutorials which the 
i .uj " tax-payor so generously sub- 
jk wises, that you should not read 
pock*. Eor. if youwere t6 do so. 


Spoken 
must make 


W* ... 

*ANb ; -'S t ’ !'# 

•V-v.; Akifa*’ 
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books which you are theoretically 
studying. Remember that you hava 
come to the university in order to 
study literature, and that any diver- 
sion from this concern into the 
irrelevant by-ways of history, socio- 
logy, ethics or political theory is to 
be firmly resisted. Such matters are 
irrelevant to your purpose, and can 
only lead to fruitless consideration 
of matters which are not only in- 
credibly boring in themselves, but 
are also most unlikely to provide 
the subject-matter for examination 
questions.. Since, as your predeces- 
sors will have told- you, the secret 
of passing examinations is to regur- 
gitate in haste the lecture notes 
taken at speed, any attempt actually 
to think about the intellectual issues 
discussed in the books you .are sup- 
posed |o be studying can lead only 
to time-wasting aud despair. 

It is nevertheless not enough to 
came to the " university with the 
right attitudes or even to develop 
them whftu there. Some initial pre- 
paration is essential, even though 
most of it (s relatively simple in 
iiature,.For example, it is .important 
,tiot to itaVe received >ny religious 
education. To have done so would 
bo to lay the basis for an under- 
standing of the quarrels which 
occupied , tho writers ' qf the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, and would therefore, risk 
creating an interest in the topics 
discussed in the texts laid down for 
study.. This should be avoided at. 
all costs, And it Is equally essential 
to have refrained front all kinds of 
intense emotion. Since, anyone who. 
has experionoed sexual- passion, jea- 
lousy or, frustration has ipso facto' 
placed mulsclf in a situation where 
the works of : D. H-. Lawrence; 
Proust or Radna ard; likely to be 
mS 


possible precautions should be 
taken. And you should, naturally, 
not remember the plot of the books 


S'J*W 


able to died light, on What has hap 
1 penad, it is best to have lived tha. 
vZ “S' *i or , f you '-were to do so, first 08 or 19 years of one's Ufa In 
! aLS, , r lt ‘ be provoked Into asking. a state or complete social. ana sex- 
L HM«stiqn or oxbrefisind sn'nniiiimi: UQ i isolation] Neither , should one; 

allow oouself, 1 either; before 'or 


»0u or expressing pn'oninion; 
is is well known , to be', bad 




you have read at school. Neither 
should you attempt to analyse, that 
of the hooks you are supposed lo 
read at the university, and you 
should never go out of your way to 
see any film version or television 
adaptation of a classic literary text 
that may have been recently made 
available. For to have seen Sons 
and Lovers oo BBC 2 -might lead 
your Jealous coevals to suspect- that 
you missed the football match on 
ITV. . .. 

The habit of remaining silent 
during the whole 50 minutes taken 
up by- a literary seminar also has 
another advantage, this time in the 
continued war between the ' genera- 
tions that is perpetuated m any 
teaching situation. For It is essen- 
tial to bear it In mind that your 
apparently new statu; as an under- 
graduate in no way.chhhges youi- 
situstion with respect to those 
paid to -instruct you. Society may, 
theoretically, have imposed upon 
you tile legal obligation of attaining 
vour majority - at- the fifth '.'.ot 18, 
but it 1 is powerless? to.. alter ybuir 
attitude* towards vmir tedeners. 
They still remain the Endmy, just 
as they did when you were 13 or 
14. . Your main ambition should 
therefore remain that of trying to 
cause theni to feel uncertainty nud 
embarrassment, and only the means 
, of doing this has changed. Instead 
of rowdlhessii . silApqs should be 
yaur weapon. ‘Instead of boister- 
ous high spirits, what the 'Avmy 
used to call “ dumb. jritoUfflcer. 
should -bo yowv principal, tactic. 
For. it is .certain that whaty die, 
swine turn up tholr rtojes for ■ the 
13th lime at the pdarls cast before 
thom, tho purveyor of precious 
atones, will Inevitably come to! feus- 
peer- that his jewels ace mudb of 

f sstc. , If you great all ideas, 
respective of their nl'erit, with 




after coining up' to tlia uulvetsity, ... - ... .... . . ..... , 

to develop any JnterCsV in ppHUcs. ~uim .will tbao-have hccu fuiMcd, 
To do: so mi^bt make thd study; of “hd he \yilj fall - Ailoqt as well, ■ ... 
French, Enellslh or Gefmpn history 
or the Marxist approaph -to Ftelich: 

' or Spanish rinlltlcs Wth Imqrestinq 

and comprehensible, add here agkm 

this is a ! danger agaip.st; which all 


Philip Thody 


The author is professor of Fninch 
literature at the University of Leeds. 
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Four mtiiuhs in Sweden, even 
v/ilhnut speaking Swedish, have 
mad a me very aware of the social 
contrasts between the sucielv here 
nml Llmt In the United Kingdom. In 
particular, I have become mure 
conscious of class. Not that there 
is much sign of class In Sweden, 
hut I keep cm complin hr reactions 
here with those I would hnve 
expected at home, und the very 
absence uf divisions between groups 
nf workers is nmieeiible. The staff 
numbers at (lie Swedish Institute u£ 
Building Research arc similar tn 
those In the small university 
faculty nt home, hut there are none 
nf the separate facilities for pro- 
fessional, technical, secretarial and 
domestic staff which nrc normul in 
the United Kingdom. The pro- 
fessional staff sc un to work nbntit 
ns hard ns my cull eng at homo 
mid the -same is true of the .secre- 
taries, hut the technicians and 
cleaners uppeur much more produc- 
tive than their cnutUct parts in. the 
United Kingdom. 


n gssana ntt ges a 

Monday 

Awful weather. It i.s mild fnr 
Cnvle, raining, ,md slush every- 
where, At the institute I am tidy. 
»«K »P l (ll *sc ends, copying dui-t 
sheets for analysis at home, amt 
trying to cum pic to a final srt of 
measurements. Rack lo the flat to 
pack rases rod car. Bv the evening 
it is Mini.ing lined, nice to Jcok at 
from behind u iplo glazing but a mu- 
sun ce when taking luggage m die 
car. . However, tlio chlliirun enjoy 
drugging our helmiBings nlolig on 
Hie sledge, und it is much Busier 
than C.irrying everything t a the 
GUfttitu. 


■SC 




Friday 


Tomorrow is the festival of St 
Lucia, the unique Swedish celebra- 
tion of midwinter, uf the return 
of the sun. Although it hus adopted 
the nanio of a Christian saint tl is 
obviously the direct descendant of 
old pagan festivals. To tho Swedes 
“ Lucia ” seems as Jmpurtunt as 
Christmas, aud even work stops for 
the festival, though every ona goes 
to work (early). I arrive at 7.30 
to find the Institute in almost 
Stygiun darkness. The tvhnle 
climate group are sitting rouqd a 
hip table in the cxpei imeiual huU, 
which is lit by a few candles (shades 
of United Kingdom safety legula-. 
lions), drinking “ Jplglog. (which 
is mulled wine with raisins and 
ahnouds added) and coffee And eat- 
ing ginger biscuits. ,This is appar- 
ently tnfc traditional Vmy to start 
the nearest working day to Lucia. 

9 a.nv ' The final seminar of my 
visit. Again, the most noticeable 
thing to an Englishman, is that not 
only the professional staff but also 
the^ secretaries, technicians and the 
workshop.' staff are interested 
enough to come in significant num- 
bers. At the end of the Seminar I 
find myself the unsuspecting recip- 
ient of a memento of my visit. I 
can’t remerabef us doing this for 
piauy of our visitors at Sutton 
Bonington. Our children were also 
given leaving presents by their . 
classes In the Swedish schools they 
attended, which would also be un- 
usual at home. • 


Tuesday 

-mi- Off for Gotcnborg, u 
3fU)-nU!e drive. It is -fl'C and 
yesterday's rain has frozen nicely 
wiih sl’vl’iuI inches of snow cm top, 
Tho main roads hnve buen elenred, 
hut there is no salt or grit to hcii> 
until we get on to n Eura-routv, 
about halfway ; 1.10 miles on Muck 
ice innkcs me very thankful ibat 
we i live \ ted .in a set of studded 
tyres when the snow came. All the 
locals own two sets of wheels and 
lyres, for summer and winter. The 
Saab is expected to behave well in 
these conditions (bought before the 
trip was planned), though it is 
rather overloaded with four of us, 
our luqgxge for four months and 
lots of paper inside, plus a full- 
length roof rock carrying hi ore lug- 
gage plus the four wheels with 
summer tyres. . . 


Wednesday 

Gotenharg reminds me strongly of 
Edinburgh : stone buildings and low 
hills with "the bones showing. 
Sweden's second City is also far 
enough front Stockholm to bare the 
air of a capitaj itseir. 

Tho Thor Xino terminal is easy 
enough to find, but embarkation is 
half an hour late (due to yesterday’s 
gale). The ship is about half full, 
with tha passenger list Inflated con- 
siderably by the BBC film crew for 
the Triangle series. Happily, they 
seem to have finished and are in' 
a holiday mood; though piles of 
equipment provide a hazard U 
unexpected corners. 


Saturday 


Invited to Lucia patty .at ' tlie 
home of an American/Swedish 
couple, itth re Julglog. The, wife is a 
sociologist at the research, institute, 
her husbgnd (AJmerlcda) wdrkf at. 
the University of -Lulea, abadt l 500 
miles north of Gnvle. Sweden Is a 
big country, there are only a couple 
of major towns bn the way. ; On' f he 
pavement dutsldo the house, there 
are guttering candles, a«* there 1 ara 
on the drive and- outside' many 
other hodsfV. and' there; are child- 
ren in the streets-: ih .Ivirhlte 'robes 
carrying Candles. Inside; everyone is 
talking English eg most of 'the 
iicsts. ,arp Jrom the ' local' Artglo- 
wedish. community, . ‘ 


s 


Sunday- ' 

■ i ■ : . K . 'i . .' 

0peq ddy In the old part Of Go vie, 
with craft nnd art exhibitions 'in 
many of the. brightly pa(nted timber 
houses- Mpre candles iu thd. street 
as : a sffli) ; df , Welcome. Usunlly ; the 
SWodcj, Aro casual \to the point ,6f 
Scruffine^, but loday we xyc : Sortie 
indication' 6f -thoif 1 . r.eOl pibsperlty. 
'Almost every on is wonting: bqddtf- 
ful fv»r or isheep skirt coats. The Sven- 
ther may. Iiuve brnugh't iherti 'out; 
as it i« uhuut — lOrf^gC at inid-dhy. 


Thursday 

Breakfast In the ship’s restaurant 
at £lj?0 each, half .price for the; 
children, for:, tu much as one can 
.eatj Is as good ralue as yesterday’s 
smorgasbrod tabic. The economics 
contrast oddly with the compqra; 
lively., grotty cafeteria, where s 
single cup. of- toe or rou costs -30P- 
Tor. Britadpie, is! three hours lata 
into Fulixtawe— shades of British 
, Rail— and ope; disgruntled passon* 
•gcr availing on 'the car deck is com 1 
plainhm,. - This is six times I hava 
done this trip this yuar, and four of 
.them have buen over two hours 
lata;* X hat they da not.hAva that 
In' Trianstv. 

Then . England, Driving on . the 
lefr. Na snovv. Traffic jams und no 
.by-mass to Ipswtqh. The Brecklnnd, 
with roads R S; empty as those ill 
Sweden; Current newspapers, news 
; qf -Tony Banin’s Labour Party, and 
Maggie .Thatcher’s Conservatives; 
us And them, again. Heavens, tlio 
St.' 6 Lies think taey have a crisis 
with quo ai«L a half per cent un-. 
employed, ami,. seem to net a 
nation.^ 

Jerry Clark 


Thd: oiitiior % ‘ lecturer - hi .environ*. 
; Thchtdl physics' at tha Unlirirsiity of 
Not tin sna* 11 School of Agriculture. 


• Vt- i-'. 
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“Nmi then* chililiun, I've got 
link 1 surprise for you this morning. 
A. very special man is coming to sec 

Villi." 

“ [> it Ft Miter Christmas ? ” 

N.i. Michael, Not Fwher Christ- 
uias” 

»* u / iu not. I want Father Christmas. 

/ uwni Father Christinas 
“Quiet Michael. No, it's fro' too 
early for Father Christinas. Any 
way, lie's busy getting till tin 
pru-eiits I'ciidy for next year, isn't 
to? lively, lovely presents for well 
hrkiYcri buys ami girls- No, this is 
a very special man. And I think I 
told you his name lifter wc’il 
played our running game on Toes 
clay. Remember ? After we’d done 
• Here wc go round llie inn I berry 
bush.” 

“ ft it Jack Frost ? N 

*• No. But that's u clever guess 
R.tciiul. It’s certainly the iveuther 
wtoii we might expect to sec old 
Jack tiptoeing round the corner and 
tombing thu lips of the bushes 
with his frosty fingers. Brnir. Let’s 
all have a little shiver and rub our 
Et.imh together to get nice and 
w.i in. TJicrs. That’s better.’’ 

“ Father Christmas ? ” 

• Michael. I thought we’d set 
ti. ;■». Ye?, Sharon ? “ 

; :r ‘ 'O/fjtfei 1 * ? ” 

’■ v Rood’ try, Sharon. Yes.- A 
bit like ‘officer’. Hut even more 
lettcc. A big long word." 

■* f'r,»w»/vr.” 

’• Put your hand up Michael if 
yoil'i a got something to say. There’s 


Sir,— Si even Lukes in Ins comment 
on the "illusory rhetoric ot human 
rights ” (IVIES, January 3») fouls 
ii j hi riidoxic.il that Marxisu inuke 
niru-.il judgments and yet do not 
accept whuL lie ealf.s " universally 
applicable, inh rally lused luiniuii 

rights ”. , . 

But to reject o» abstract and 
problematic concept uE monthly ’is 
nut to reject morality ns such, fhe 
fact tlmt Marxists reject a mystical 
and Rhetorical view of human 
rights (as expressed, eg, ill the 
classic natural rights tradition) does 
not mean that they reject human 
rights when these are conceived 
concretely as the historical product 
of social struggle. Right, fur Marx, 
con never be higher than the 
material conditions of society allow 
and this point makes human rights 
more rattier than less important, 
f.w stripped of their mystifying 
origins, rights now come to life as 
the man -made, moral regulators ot 
our .social development. 

Of course, these rights will vary 
Front social formation to social 
formation, but tins variety does not 
rule out nu underlying continuity 
between the differing “historic” 
expressions. As Gulvano della Volpe 
tried to demonstrate with his 
*' egalitarian multiplier", the “ neg- 
ative " human rights of the liberal 
i rail i i ion must (Insofar us they 
enhance the freedom of »H and not 
Just the few Ht the expense of the 
inauy) be "carried over” and em- 
bodied in the "positive” human 
rights of a socialist society— each 
variety ” rein forcing the efficacy 
of the other. Thus, human rights 


second dint it fostered the illusion 
that a genuine c»mseii>us on this 
subject is possible with Officiul 
Marxism winch, if my argument is 
right, is essentially inhospitable to 
the very idea of human rights. I 
should have added, hui did not, thut 
nevertheless Carter's talk of human 
rights has given valuable comfort 
and cheer to those struggling for 
human rights, above all in Suuih 


liotli varv— particularly as between 
i u nil ali nil anil socialism— and yet 
are indivisible. In a society like our 
own where '‘positive” rights are 
especially under attack— the right to 
work, to education, to housing, to 
peace— this could lead to a situation 
in which the more traditional liberal 
freedoms are also placed in 
Jeopardy. . , , . 

While Lukes is right to complain 
about official hypocrisy and rhetoric, America, 
what this question requires is Yours faith fully, 
neither nihilism nor moralism but STEVEN LUKES, 
an approach which is both concrete Balliol College, . 
And concerned. The Marxists may Oxford, 
not have all the answers but they 
arc at least on the right track. 

JOHN HOFFMAN. 

Department of Politics, 

The University, 

Leicester. 


Sir,— Michael Freeman has com- 
pletely misunderstood me (TJJE&, 
Februury 6). My column about 
hitman rights (THES, January 30) 
was certainly not meant to ” point 
towards Marxism'’ or to w under- 
mine a theory which provides a 
moral ground for the condemna- 
tion” of oppressive regimes. I am 
far from refusing “ to acknowledge 
a moral basis" for such condemna- 
tion : in previous columns I have 
written at length about human 
rights violations lit Iraq, South 
Africa, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Haiti, South 
Korea, El Salvador, and Cambodia. 

I sought to make two points- 
First that Carter’s politics of liumaii 
rights was selective, inconsistent 
and ideologically self-serving. And 


Sir, — Steven Lukov’s article on 
human rights ( THES , January 30) is 
sufficiently provoking as to require 
some comment. 

Lukes assorts thut: . . the very 

notion of ‘ human rights' Is inn one 
that can genuinely be universally 
subscribed to, given the belief -sys- 
tems which currently divide the 
world ", 

I iv the above, Lukes places human 
rights in sneer quotes, thus nut king 
use of a typographical device iu 
place of any' argument to undermine 
the notion of human rights. 

In addition: the substance of his 
assertion is that not everybody be- 
lieves in human rights. However, 
the absence of universal agreement 
for a belief is not, in itself, a good 
ground for arguing that we cannot 
subscribe to that belief. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. SHAW. 

30 Geoffrey Avenue, 

Neville’s Cross, Durham. 


University of Trier 

Sir, — It has been drawn to our 
attention— nlbeit at u rather late 
date — that your pages bore an 
article on us in the summer of last 
vear {WES, July U, 1980). There 
nre several points of particular 
interest to the University of Trier 
which [ should like to indicate. 

In the Eirst instance, we consider 
It a good thing that a young univer- 
sity Tie worthy qE mention in the 
columns- of su renowned and august 
a publication as your own. 

Secondly, and more curiously, wc 
came to know of your article by a 
somewhat circuitous route : last 
autumn we received a copy of the 
Chronicle of the . University of 


" • . “I _ , -1 . I _ _ >|. vm viutl' wi w- 

" K?* 1 I*?- 0Ut - Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zen- 

„ l?-’*?! SI a laud, In w Why our text had been 

Uell. that s very Baud. Quite us?( | aR [be basis of a short article. 


ncJr enoughs The actual word is 
not 1 ' prOisitcr ’but 'professor*. Do 
' yop • ro member We had two other 
* ntnfe.ssora ’ lust term. Alt say it. 
PROF— ESS — OR.” 

•PNOF— ESS-OIL" 

. “ Very gaud. And look haw your 
magic has worked; Here he is now. 


Thirdly, arid less agreeably, the 
source on which you have relied for 
your article hqs made promiscuous 
use oE facts bnd infdnnatinn. So for 
example from the. fact that at the' 
time of the report there were 4,000 
registered students of the UniVer- 


sit up straight everybody, And | sity of Trler and tbat tjve projected 
’ **’ * ' target was" 6,000, It .- is ; concluded, 

.with perplexing logic, that there eve 
therefore 2,000 places " on offer , 
without • taking. Into cOnsldergiiori 
that these places must fjjst be pro- 
vided. A' similar case is the -deli- 
cate ■ id formation. -''On “Trier’s 
delights”; it is of course a- question 
of whether -information- concerning 
the town of Trier in general Or . the 

i<h! iriapBafv ' .,rt nnrfipiilar: ic - uVnl^'il 


remember. Altogeihei : 4 Gnod pinili, 
tug professor when ho opens the 
door" "■ ’ 

■" Good morning . . PROF — ESS — 

“Good morning eriu 

iufguts. Lee ine introduce myself. 
Fui Professor Quin lock , QUIN 
TOCK.” 


■ ' -i '■PSIOF-ES&OR QUiti-TOCfC." \ 
’ “ Yes, )'cS. Quite. NoW, I’m from 



. j ■* ~ ■ l- i. -I .direct '’from" the. iillivdrs’ity, , Th^ 

f" 5 ".? 0< :3 ? logic of the further examples 

l Jl 5 ^li'J nf. syllogistic number-juggling can 1 ; 


Macroeconomic modelling 

Sir,— Paul leather's article on 
macroeconomic modelling {THES, 
January 30) served a very useful 
purpose ill opening up -for public 
discussion the issues confronting 
both those doing the research and 
those providing the funds. We are 
grateful for that. In covering such 
a complex field Jt would be sur- 
prising if there were not a few 
issues needing clarification and I 


this level of funding are always the 
responsibility of the full council and 
Indeed all of Paul Plutlier’s M Gang 
of Four ” have been the subject 
of council decisions. Moreover, 
there is not anything particularly 
remarkable about a decision not to 

f ront an application iu total being 
ollowed subsequently by a full 
award. Frequently we give advice 
about improvement or changes of 
direction which mean that latpr 
tions are mare successful; 
/ole of the economics coni' 

-ii • » t 


applications are mare successful; 

would like to take just three points. • #.^6 /olq of the economics com-. 
• It was the council of SSKC which, mhte S in all .this is to provide 
on n.y advice, was the originator of recommendations, based on well- 


tlie review and of the new macro 
economic committee. This initiative- 
did not emerge from any difficulties 
within the economics committee but 
simply from council’s decision to 
(ake a close look at an extremely 
Important, and. expensive', part of 
its research portfolio in. a coherent 
and comprehensive Way; 

# Council also took the two deci- 
sions on funds for the national insti 


established and tried academic 
criteria. That committee has never, 
as far as I know, been in any doubt 
about its views, and economics dons 
will testify (sometimes ruefully) to 
the quality and rigour of the com- 
mittee’s • evaluations 1 They are 
tough guys, and it is no pai't of 
my job to seek to emasculate them. 
Youis sincerely, • 

MICHAEL POSNER, 


tute, on advice of course from the Choirmau, Social Science Research 
economics committee. Decisions on ' Council.' " 


Management and j 

the academic world 

Sir, — Ru.uliiig your series of anky 
on M unugv ini* iu Education, [ Tu' 
struck by the wide gap In thiaU 
huLivccu nuiiugciuciit academiBcJ 
m u uugur s. May I uy to suggest^ 

As everyone knows, raaoiari’ 
need two kinds of expertise jX 1 
piufuisiunul understanding 
chemistry, accomuuncy, engiaetni 
or whatever : secondly, maau^i 
ability— tins ability to work tilt 
other people to get things done. fa! 
the first kind of expertise-fas a ivj 
high L-nmcnt of knowledge, tlx « 
ond is almost entirely compoudf- 
skill. Academic courses court 
knowledge pretty well— inW. 
cannot conceivably do njifa' 
grad time engineers and cheou&i' 
But in u nuinagerial area like him 
relations, most of the ftrnucfafci' 
manager needs (setting aside Itfdt 
requirements) can be conveyed ft ' 
n slim pu mnh let. What he domed 1 
Is to he ublc to apply a feir'ifc)b >. 
principles ( e g, that people ltd n ] 
become conunitted to a task pfai 
they accept the aims and din) fa 
the planning) : but to a^tka ; 
with perceptiveness, syjnpHtij jai * 
dexterity. When Mr Racket lit 
his generally admirafr/e a/Atefo) $aji 
" the skill of working with people 
to achieve results is .... partly ac- 
quired by studying behatrwnl , 
science ”, he exaggerates; onemigli ? 
as well say that tne way to IniiKi * 
bowl is by studying. ballistjci, t 

Skill can certainly be leini - 1 
but most readily by a 'sequent* d ? 
action, review and planning u L 
improve (to comprtss KolbVlw^ 
stages, quoted l)y Mr 
Action is what the manager bgw L 
for: "reflective observation ^ul j. 

" abstract conceptualisation * f 1 * 
quote Kolb again) are rare luxunn ^ 
— though vital If a manOgsr II 
Improve his skill. "These mi f. 
stages at which a teacher tttwh j • 
not by whisking the manager tffl . 
for a tlirec-year degree , 
(which few people can affofd M* - • 
but by injecting the occisioml^JL 
day, weok -or month Ihio 
experience. ' ,. ' ' V 

• • Employers rdcofehlse thisr •■it i f f 
whole they prefer -to pay ("“s® L 
Uized) consultants . ». • ™ *3 P 
courses, rather than wqkr uJ* r 
heavily subsidized rdatiageroent 
cation- The most useful "H j: 
pioRi-ahmie is one that 
reflection forward lnt°.acilpD. ^| 

tho day after a 
consultant pops up 
manager’s desk w ' th 
—now let’s see you Wr-," 
learnt ^ 



HO IhR LOL'CATKJN SI 'PPL P.MUNT 
New Priming House Square, London Wl’IX XEZ. Telephone 01-837 J 234 



One of the saddest feuturcs of 
dUcussiuiis about higher education 
policy is the failure of the univer- 
sities to participate very much iu 
them, and their consequent domina- 
tion by the polytechnics, and col- 
lews- of course there are honour- 
able exceptions ro ibis m eiioiuin.'int 
pniiL-in of univi-rsiiy disintuiest 
fmost «f them coiiCL-niinled nruund 
the two poles of London and Lan- 
caster). There lire also honourable 
excuses. Higher education lias 
shaky foundations as an. academic 
discipline and the administrative 
differences between the two sectors 
mean thut the policy agenda mi 
each Mtlc of tiic binary line is quhe 
different. 

Tho unfortunate result, hnwcvei, 
is that often wc have am one Inn 
fwn debates about the future of 
higher education, which nt the best 
proceed iu virtual Isolation from 
each other nnd at the worst attempt 
either to place the hlunto for ail 
present troubles on the unfair 
advantages possessed by the other 
sector or to export future troubles 
to the oilier sector. Whut is lost 
is the opportunity for till sectors to 
engage in a coherent and respon- 
sible dobute about tho future nf all 
higher education. 

In these circumstances it Is a 
safe prediction' that tho Gnvc-nt- 
ment’s new plan to establish a 
national body for polytechnics nnd 
colleges will arouse little interest in 
the utvlvcmities. It will be seen as 
ulmost irrelevant to their troubled 
future. Indeed' the DES paper 
seems to Support this complacent 
assessment. It contains only one 


brief paragraph on the future status 
of i he University Grams Commit tee, 
nnd within this paragraph there is 
tho briefest of phrases about fucili- 
tntiny cooper Jtion -between the UGC 
und the new iiaiionul body. 

However it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that the creation of such a 
body will have a substantial effect 
on the universities. The sea change 
in higher education policy repre- 
sented by a rational body will wash 
over diem as well. The only ques- 
tion Is really about its long term 
effect. Sorno, the optimists, will 
argue thut a more rational and effec- 
tive system for coni ml ling the poly, 
technics and colleges will set tlio 
universities free. They will hope 
thut the Guvcninicut will he coi.>teut 
to regulate the whole system 
through the detailed control of the 
non- university sector (which tram- 
luted into every day hmguugn means 
th.it the universities can he left 
alone while tho polytechnics and 
colleges suffer any necessary con- 
traction, of money nr students). 

Others, more realistic perhaps, 
will urguo that the creation of a 
national body will notably increase 

the pressure on the universities to . -- - 

conform to Government policy. J! , *!' M uadnion for ecu t rul- 

This might hnppcn in two wavs. 1 ZC l. ? ,,r P aucrwl c planning ^ that 
First, the nut tonal body seems to be ' t prun,iuL l, ,! 1, * nse 1 a Politicians coil- 
conceived of oriiiciiiuilv *ic n» servmive consensus on judgments, 
engine of tcortXM rSlLJLi^ lhat sh ' ,,,ltl Proiwly be made by 

4m? t '» The 

?v s ..i oo 4 ^riS i, n„ 8 ttA l KdSuisr 1 * 1 of tl,e poiytoci, " ks 


light when it has to be compared in 
that of a powerful 11 annual agency 
rather than, as at present, with the 
rtiilicr less than embus lust ic per- 
formance of more than 100 local 
education .uithoritics in cutting their 
cnllcgcs. Then the UGC might come 
under greater pressure to be mure 
interventionist. 

Secondly, the existence of such □ 
national body is bound to increase 
the pressure for effective overall 
national planning of higher educa- 
tion, an activity which traditionally 
has been regarded as against the 
best inierosis of the universities. 
Mnrerivor under present conditions 
the brief for such phnuiing is likely 
to lv profoundly conservative. The 
future thin will he ]tlanne«{ k line 
of declining public expundit lire on 
higher education nnd dediniug 
student nittnbcrs. 

There is, of enurse, a •;lrong case 
lor more cuhei-rnt nntiiuiul plnmiiiig, 
just ns there is it strong case for n 
iinLioiial body. But just as tho 
latter must be more than u cloak 
for cuts and cunti-actimi. so the 
former must be conducted within 
i lie tradition of nui«>uomy ciijnycd 
by higher education. There Is’ no 


Isolated islands of discontent 


u»#.c W — -- • . , ua j n The unseemly eruptions of the arid social sciences now as rapidly 

«.-iL. dld , tl’r.mgh the natural 


Some crucial details - ' 

Sir,— I found Susannah Tarbiisli’s 
article ** Showdown for the West 
Bank fledgling system” {THES 


article: they were prompted by the 
nature of the universities them- 
selves — Rir Zeit ln- particular— 
which have become centres for sedi- 
tious and terrorist activities against 


January 30) very Tnfornlative and . Israel. This has l?oen subs taut luted 
syiqpathetlctUly written. But; slie has by several incidents involving stu- 
missed out a few crucial - details in 


the absence pf which no true qnd 
balanced picture.of the situation can 
,be formed. ' / 1 j - ■ • ,. 

Prior to the Israeli occupation of 
the West. Bank .there were; uo pni- 


denrs and sraff. . 

It 1 is. all. Very well to Invoke the 
1949 Geneva Convention concerning 
changes In occupied territories , but 
Miss Tarbuali does noti seem to com- 
plain abput phe. v^ry act of estab 




Versides- there. .These w^e created, .-.fishing the universiries, wltlch in it' 
n8t . because. " pressure mounted to;'.. self constitutes a change, 'and hence 
upgrade Blr Zeit to full ;unjversity - B contravention of the convention. 

tTJ . And if one is to iiisfct ini. the finer 

Isr&Ql sougnt to improve all fscili- . Toaa] i points of' the convcditioir *lt 


No doubt educators wi i t j» .. M f e j y q Ual - anti 

this Is not their' bjjjKsSVf" Uris solution b 

concerned with hlgn« -gfa to* - 

fuiidamentnl things. A 
do: business needs thM f peatf di 


subsided inij week as the MacCabe sciences a decade ago. 
alf * jr feeds through • die unflap- In this respect the MacCabe 
paale machinery of the university’s episode is only symptomatic of a 

which 


Faced with this process, ft is vir- 
tually Impossible for university, 
departments to find objective stan- 
dards by which to assess the com- 
!s already wide- petence or originality of academics 


spread and which is likely to recur adhering to new schools of thought. 

SLtAlT 43 t *.*-£■ ; h v dl1 ™*" d 'p*f 

higher education system. Last week, men ff , must C ^ D0S ® between three 
for example, The THES reported pos,lbIe Courses. They can encoiir- 


P bse, ‘ v , n »! SL^riSsIcs! oi*? 


learnt .Classics, 
vo mastered J 
mbulary.byjp 

foui’toon or an | '^ l f 1 Sfifi' 
ir was u miit lor of 
skill in cnWPOsiAB. 


B wernment. Meanwhile, Dr Stephen problem 
earn, a fellow of Jesus College, 
t»« proposed an elegant solution 
to the problem . involving -the 
creation of a now department of 

:S®3S r “ studies into which die , 

cngiisn faculty dissidents can be another controversy at Cambridge ago diversity and risk- losing intel- 

tlned. At first glance in which a psychologist close to the lectual coherence (with spectacular 

« hears all the signs of critical school was refused upgrad- and often disastrous consequences 

' ““siWe. conciliatory and very Ing within a university committed - consequences 

Ingush route out of the mire. But to experimental and 

fit? 1 ? 81113 ™ 111 conceals, and there- psychology. 

! or ? J?, nves unresolved, one of the 


biological 


«“«’ amir non-cxperimeiite 

muqiit to . jjy tfa i J{S al dilemma is not die superl- have pr.dved. s 

mm- und vocabulary, odtv _ of structuralism' vis-a-vis simple comm uni 


or Greek XnmbltfjL j|| 
toachbrs, if - they ** ^ 

uctcd ns coaches rather 
lurers. ’ 

Yotlrs faithfully, 

MAX TAYLOR; 

The Chartered 
Institute, '■ 

Fariiianis Hall,; .. 

Ware, Hertfoidshlre. 




BMljdihg S** 


Some disciplines, particularly the 
imeiiral social sciences,. 

. .. so fissiparous that 

simple communication between rival 


for the quality of -teaching). ■ They 
can cling to their own preferred In- 
tellectual doctrine and risk becom- 
ing insular and intolerant. Or 
they can create- new departments 
ana thereby hasten the process of 
disintegration. . 

, t - T — . None of thete options is obviously 

carper ™ VI S 10 should obstruct his disintegration of the positivist con- better than the others. What is im- 
ther r~J°u , second ^ question sonsus withih social science has portanc Is to recognize that they 

E. The rf««!LP e ii? n,y on , e . ir Answer, created isolated islands of marxist9, exist; so that future manifestations 
| silv n««F^Lir emni f Is how unlver- phenomenologists and positivists of the MacCabe syndrome can be 
to r«^ rt e - n t s se 3 ecCin B staff are whq are growing oblivious of each treated as the complicated disciplin- 
Dro«« i n 6 ■ , ac C 0 lerating other’s existence. The MacCabe ary problems they are, rather than 

spechhza non which Is affair, shows that even , the sober ' ‘ ...... 

weeping through the 'humanities disciplines are being Infected. 


the clear Issues of academic justice 
which they are not. 


fra rife? l Tij-u-iu kwiiruiniMLniiuu liv<u 

uooiuonaJ approaches to literature, schools of the. same subject is be- 
wnouier an aoademlc’s ideologl- coming extremely difficult. The 

W1 convictions CnAUl/1 ViSe rH^inf-saorafinH nP iKa 



gqtb.trnltteraily 4b read cwArthntta- . 
. tia^ aijid mtdla, ^tvvqie^l ’ Shall we 
4 , ? ; C^MbFyiiVVN-^ 


! • • -. ifTai.f 


STUlh 


: iriwc.s ii' ihAt' -, tHe. .earlier' figures I 
refer; to the M Double-Uidvcrsity ”. of-: 
Ttier-KuiSerslautorn-, ' ajid - tlierefhre- 
j toi- twa pldcetidf further .education, ! 
^bUt- dlAt the later ; figures i;efer qiily 
-to. .Trier; afrnr tlity. divUiurv. ot the: 
twgl sUes - " V-{ i- 1?-' ’* ■’ ,- 
’ ijibce^ as l have ' alcWdyv men- 
tipnbd;. Vbur. ; article- lias : sounded 
t.cchoes: trom'vjas fs^. .eiiay-as'. the 
antumdes,;! would greatly welcome 


' Jordan ‘illegally- arfhexed chd Wait 
\ ■, Bank 'in -U950; .aiHt^JhejreEord^ the 

IK - - in at sup hng 'i^^tly ,^gal ; itBtui , .Of ' the '7w«t' 

JSSSsSm:- it»u ? : ^ b^cupi^ 

■; Nor. are die measures adonted bv , Yburs feiihfCilly, ' 


The CSD’s academic allies 


The fourth diniension 


Sir,— -V.W; some 
: working'- on, -the 
fourth dimension^ 
j-eferciicc to. Edw 


iP'Sii re a, r«ady- been consider- 
wK Si about tho fact that 

i T ^ honied Council for Social 

ffiSSFW- Ja bn academics' party. 



Atbry 1 9V UE un acaoemics: party. 

, vrith hcAr f!^ there were, many promi- 

Sn .Wj* kfih«/ E j Urca from . t. he world of 

^or ? fa 1 ^- e - u . c ?- tl . on . °P th? hst of sup- 


cracy is that strand in the socialist 
tradition that Is least sympathetic to 
revolutionary ;«dwtology and most 
hostile to ; ' oeiigerdiwly' slpipld 
slogan/theories that ate designed to 
stir political emotions. 'It Is a cere- 
bral cause that nukes no attempt; 


live the idea of progress - In their 
work; because In mariy disciplines 
the achievements. of Oacii generation 
arc built on those of past genera- 
tions. The jaded metaphor : about 
expanding the frontiers Of latovy- 
lodge' has this aqbstance 'of truth:- 
““ ‘ reasons 

not 


;. other. “W 0 *2** ; WtMC0K>riefMc0 : ® that -does 

rrn. tilar,,: :hia- ihf^ 10 ^,kfiii to conclude there- n i te sodSdiSm cau bo aii answer to sound too 'much like General Haig), 

be axti enifl^ C^D either should bo ,i,« w,nri.^mfln«tr,nnl m-nW*ni« This Quality attends to 'the , Whole 

who , can M 4 Wrty of Imnrac- 


hwo nf to. more appealing to many opadq : 

better pi 
Ing high* 

tics is-p ... 

the British academic mat because Js B li right ; Mo^of its; ideaal to- 


ot the woll- 
InteHl- 


or ' is des 
CS*;*? ' natty of t 
lien [si ^Ih^Hy-Jncjlabd 
Bala «2l-K d a,. ,n 0 society. overflow- 
Mfiiahr '. P™hstlrilsm and increas- 

^ducalw , lts t °wu future,' higher 


^ teqlhstic. First, social demo- have Whfggisl. tempeiam6ilts. i:h6y its alois, . f . .* 


Old teaching 
problems get 
a new look 



William Taylor 

Willi i lio r.ito of tlio coll ty.es nf 
L-iliictilloii iippii uiilly sett led, ilir 
Advisory Cnum-il mi tho Supply und 
Training nf Tcndicrs wound up, and 
few c'Mif idemial (Iik mil cuts m- 
dociMnns to bu revealed, teachci- 
criui-iuinn has torn emt nf the lic-iul- 
lines far llio past year or two. Issues 
t hilt used to he particular to lb is 
sect or of post-.'.cciimiary education, 
such ns rug ion ill cnordiiuiinp. 
machinery for courses ami pro- 

f ;rani incs, have been swept up into 
ironder considerations of public 
sector organization und finance. 

Now thinpN are nn tlic move once 
more. The advisory committee is 
back in business, under new manage- 
ment nnd with many new faces 
round the table. The substitution of 
“ education *’ for "training” In it* 
title could be cosmetic but might, 
be significant. Time will tell. 

Public sector education lecturer* 
have managed to find a formula 
whereby members of different 
assaciatitfn9 can cooperate with 
•heads and others to form their own 
teacher education coihmittee. 
Moves are afoot for them to -Join 
with university interests as a- step 
towards forming a Joint Council 
for the Education of Teachers 
(JCET); The Department of Educa- 
tion tuid Science has set- up trans-.. 
binary study groups to which 
Council of Local Education Authori- 
ties and University Grants Com- 
mittee are nominating, Co .consider 
both teacher education an d regional 
organization.' 

ACSET, JCET (if and when it Is 
formed) and the now transbinery 
working groups will be taking; on 
problems that to some extent ere 
the predictable consequences of the 
massive cut back in. Initial training 
since 1973, but which in ether re- 
spects are quite new. . 

Muchiof the discussion and action 
of the 1970s was about numbers, 
structures, -entry requirements, 
awards and control,. ; Little has been 
said about content, -y. • 

On the positive side, the thought: 
that has had to go in- to the sub- 
mission of .units end- programmes 
for the Council for National: Acade- 
mic Awards dr. university, validation : 
has • produced many improvements 
in ^overage, depth, pn d :• method ; of 

ti'caunehfc,,.;.--- Vi,:, 

■- fiut'uat aU has been gain.' Many 
programmes are modular In . con- 
struction. It. sometimes seems ps if 
there are ns many different comb t- 
riations of ’ units ns . there ire stu- 
dents to pursue them. : Modules 
fadJltatri student - choice and, coursa 
flexibility, enabling viable' groups 
to be formed from people working 
fo i BEds. BAsi. DIpUEs, and other 
qualifications. Freodnm of choice, 
and flexibility of teaching arrange- 
ments ; . do nothing, • • however, - to 
crCsto . coherent pioarnnuhes of 
study; ot ones well adapted la iho 
futuift needs of the School a. Hor 
Majesty’s . Inspectorate Jins- had' 
knrsh dungs to say - about weak- 
nesses in - the 'common core : .to 
secondary education. : It Tidbit he 
equally unhappy if it . took -b more 
detailed look at sonle leachor oduca- 
tion programmes. 

. The balance of programmes fol- 
lowed has also i-adicoUy changed. A 
few years ago the vast .majority of 
beginner teachers V emerged . : wltli 
three year certificates, only a minor-; 
‘ity having REris or degrees -plus 
poHtgraduate certificates. In -the 
1980a, GO per cent or more of 
beginner teachers will liave been 


consecutively triiiiml on t lie three- 
pliis-ntie pattern . Ten yeurs ago, few 
would have forerust thut the i’nst- 
grudiiiito Certifli-Ble in r-dtrcniinn 
would )>u iIk- main ion ie into leach- 

ing. 

Who, fur ill ut mailer, would have 
prcdiciL-d that die universities wruild 
mure rh.in double their contribution 
in in ui,i I train ing ? Willi Uiu utcaier 
i tn pin- tan ce of the PGCE, nnd having 
taken nu board the HEd work of a 
number oi colleges, Univoi sities 
now nuke a sigiiificamly greeter 
tlireu cun tnliLi tioti tu the supplv nf 
beiuniiing tcjcJiei s. 

Tu.nriiei- etluc.itiun used to be 
o«u of I lie few -spheres to which 
systematic manpower planning was 
applied. Output tv. is nd in si ml to 
tkm.nul. Having secured n collage 
pl.i cl! nn leaving school, future lea- 
cliera cmiid reinx, secure in tho 
knowledge that if tlioy finished the 
cmtrxu in good standing (end-course 
failure v.as always less important 
tlidii hi-coursc wnMUge), snnicwlu're 
;t jub would be waiting for ilium. 
Not so now. Employment prospects 
have a rapid effect on recruitment 
patterns. While university und 
voluntary college-bused courses huve 
generally recruited well, some poly, 
technics and colleges have fallen 
far short of target. This is no great 
e in burr ass me nt when prospects of 
cm playing the mi t put rcnniiu dim. 
Blit in the a li.se tire nf cciiinil 
govern men t powers in nuiiut.iin 
courses in being, unihiti'ni] local 
atitlinriiy and institutional closures 
in rcspuMHC to apparent Lick of 
demand may chip away further at 
the “ mini mum system ", reducing 
provision in shortage? subjects nnd 
removing capacity tlmt may he 
needed later nu. 

All this makes pluming hard 
enough. But whut if tlic CNAA. was 
persuaded to substitute- u HA with 
education for tho present HEd, and 

S r am mo$ were Instituted with 
rent mixes nf education and 
non-cducution cuurscs.? Perhaps 
fortunately, such persuasion is 'ml- 
Ikcly to succeed. Council commit, 
tes and universities ure unlikely ta 
take kindly to the wholesale re- 
validation that such a change would 
entail. 

The new committees will al»o 
have to wrestle with the in-ohlems 
. of finding ways to support more 
und better induction und .in- service 
training, at a time when second- 
ment opportunities are falling and 
replacement . costa rising. Tne.., 
school-focused In-Service. Education . 
of Teachers engages professional 
support, moshps with that we know 
about . Low adults ' Iearuj satisfies 
the criteria of relevance, ond also 
happens to be cheap. It uiav be. 
part of the answer. So may mora. 
part-time study at evenings .and. 
weekends. There is plenty of de- 
mand from teacher^ ..faced,, with - 
greater competition -for promotion - 
posts .and a need -to derive greater 
satisfaction from the continued per- 
formance of existing tasks. Tho . 
recent departmental paper on cort- , 
tiouing vocational education’s fond-, 
ness tor entrepreneurial, full-cost 
models -with the employer picking, 
up the tab is maniiently hiappra- . 
priate in the case of INSET, a tact 
. acknowledged only in a footnote. 

Universities, long tbe chief pro- 
. vlders of awerd^tearmn INSET, are 
ih varying degrees of financial dlfft 
culty. The fees they collect from 
full-titne students now constitute a., 
much- more significant proportion 
of- their income than wis once the 
case; What 'they charge ,to part- 
lira eta is often ,Only ' a 'fraction Of. 

• the, full-time', let alooo tiie t full-cost • 
'fee; f Thera :ath i moves in some’ 
places to charge the part-timer half 
what* his full-time counternart must 
pay. Local authorities are unlikely 
to welcome bills in excess of £500 
for each year of an evening course. 
Since- about half the teachers on : 
such courses pay for them out ol 
their owjri pockets, increases of this 
kind might- 1 Ukye alatmlng conse- 
quencog for. long-course INSET, 

Tlvb roal answer nfty be fuuud 
In the introduction of a; riatiotlol 
5cholai;sliip schema for serving .tea* 
chars, a’voi ding bp tii specific grant, 
which Le.a.s detest, and earmarked 
grant,, which . universities rejected 
years ago. Siich a scheme might; 
operate in both . lull-time and part-, 
time modes, with area .quotas. 

; Structural, .. administrative and ' 
financial : considerations should not., 
.be Hilo wad tg'domlnatij'discussiutj.nf. 
the future of teaolter education. It. 
is the pon ten* the courses them- 

.'solves, their- impact on the kno.vf- 
iedgo, attitudes and. performance joE . 
begiiminu aml experLuced teachers 
ih ait: merit prido of place, ,-Ti) ,thls 
rosnpet . reorganization ■ . - settled 
noli) ing. '.There (Shotijd be jio short- 
age -of agenda iumiS; for teacher edu* 
cation- bodies !ri the:; months nod 
yeais ahead. - . { 





